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PREFACE, 


PERHAPS  no  person  that  has  wrote  or  if 
likely  to  write  a  history  of  the  late  American 
war,  can  be  better  prepared  with  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  in  many  points,  than  my- 
self.    However,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an 
opportunity  of  judgingthe  merit  of  the  remark, 
it  may  be  proper  to  note  the  following  facts  :— 
firjtt,  I  lived  in  Upper  Canada  some   years 
before  the  war  began,  and  had  been   engaged 
in  taking  and  writing  a  Geograghical  and  Po- 
litical view  ©f  British  North  America,  by  per- 
mission of  the  government,  of  course  cculc'  tkk 
be  ignorant  of  the    situation   and  resources  of 
that  country. 

SccQ?idly,  I  remained  in  Upper  Canada  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the   war,  and  thereby  be- 


(Iv) 

came  acquainted  with  many  circumstances  rel- 
ative to  the  same,  unknown  and  unrelated  to 
the  public  in  general. 

Thirdly,  After  obtaining  a  passport  from  the 
British  government,  (though  at  the  loss  of  my 
land  in  the  province)  I  came  back  to  the  U. 
States,  my  native  country,  in  the  year  1813  ; 
since  which  time  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
volumes  of  my  Geographical  View,  in  part  or 
in  whole,  have  been  printed  in  five  editions. 

Connected  with  this  View,  on  all  the  impres- 
sions, was  printed  a  concise  history  of  the  war 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  every 
time  enlarged  and  corrected. 

The  last  impression  (but  this)  was  made  in 
June,  1815,  at  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.  and 
which  is  now  corrected  also. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  nor  help  avoided 
in  collecting  authentic  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  every  source  where  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

My  history  of  the  war,  already  in  circulation, 
has  been  read,  (as  far  as  I  have  understood)  by 
every  class  of  people  with  considerable  satis- 
faction, particularly  on  account  of  th§  imparti- 
ality which  it  exhibits. 


However,  it  is  not  more  than  just  to  remark) 
in  this  place,  that -the  former  editions  were  con- 
siderably erroneous  both  in  style,  grammar, 
narrative  and  typography,  ail  of  which  is  care* 
fully  corrected  in  this  volume,  so  as  to  render 
tiu  work  more  correct  in  nariative,  pure  in 
language,  patriotic  in  sentiment,  elegant  in 
style 9  and  moral  in  jire cefit,  suitable  for  Semi- 
naries of  education. 

I  have  three  motives  for  publishing  this 
edition,  and  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
name: 

First,  Although  so  many  of  my  books  have 
been  printed,  very  little  benefit  has  accrued 
to  me,  as  it  was  done  by  others,  to  whom  I  gave 
that  liberty  for  a  small  compensation. 

Secondly,  I  only  printed  one  edition  myself* 
and  a  great  number  of  them  were  lost,  so  that 
many  of  the  subscribers  are  yet  unfurnished. 

Thirdly,  Many  of  my  frieads  have  advised 

me  to  print  this  edition,  and  add  the  narrative 

of  my  sufferings  in  Canada,  which  has  already 

been  printed,  and  my  printer  has  agreed  to  ac« 

comodate  his  demands  to   my   circumstances, 

so  that  there  seems  considerable   propriety  ia' 
the  undertaking. 


c  * ) 

The  geographical  notes  inserted  in  this 
•work,  are  taken  from  my  own  description  of 
British  North  America,  and  which  I  know  to 
be  correct,  and  the  biographical  sketches  are 
either  selected  or  wrote  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

The  narative  of  my   sufferings  and  journey 

to  the  United  States,  Virginia  and  Kentucky* 

is  intended  to  illustrate  the  goodness  of  God 

in  his  providential  enterposition  in  my  favour. 

However,  t  now  lay  down  my  pen,  hoping  it 
is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  occasion  of  taking 
it  up  to  record  the  bloody  deeds  of  war,  for 
which  I  have  neither  talent  nor  disposition,  but 
rather  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  those 
studies  that  are  more  congenial  with  my  native 
feelings  to  dwell  upon  contemplations  which 
are  heavenly,  which  are  divine  ;  and  it  is  a  con- 
ciliating reflection,  that,  although  there  are 
disorders,  crimes  and  misery  in  this  world, 
>Chere  is  complete,  Quietas  in  coeio  dieu  mercu 

M.  SMITH, 

X^exihgton,  (Ken.)  May  lst>  1816. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  very  great  for  more  than 
thirty  years ;  it  has  no  parallel,  I  believe,  re-* 
corded  in  the  annals  of  nations,  and  under  such 
iascinating  smiles,  we  were  forgetful  of  the 
source  from  whence  our  benefits  flowed,  but 
the  time  has  come,  in  which  our  hearts  were 
iried ;  whatever  we  may  hereafter  receive,  it 
is  hoped  will  be  better  appreciated. 

That  there  had  long  existed  a  sufficient 
cause  of  loud  complaint  (and  perhaps  a  decla- 
ration of  war)  against  Great  Britain,  by  the  U. 
States,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  facts  will 
deny. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  desire  which  the 
people  .of  the  United  States  possessed  of  main- 
taining peace  and  friendship  with  all  the  nations 
oj"  the  world;  but  particularly  with  G.  Britain, 
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Hie  knowledge  of  facts  of  an  insolent  and  out- 
rageous nature,  at  length  proved  sufficient  to 
turn  the  current  of  popular  opinion  in  favor  of 
resistance,  even  unto  blood.  Long  and  loud 
were  the  clamours  of  the  most  of  writers,  of 
both  political  departments  against  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  for  not  recommend- 
ing, and  if  possible,  pursuing  measures  of  retal- 
iation, not  only  against  Eneland,  but  against 
Fiance  also,  who  had  nearly  equally  violated 
the  rights  and  trampled  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  cabinet,  however,  not 
•willing  to  act  rashly,  nor  plunge  the  United 
States  into  the  miseries  of  war,  if  possible  to 
avoid  it,  on  almost  any  terms,  short  of  the  sur- 
render of  independence,  bought  with  the  lives 
and  sealed  with  the  bloud  of  our  ancestors,  bore 
with  becoming  patience  the  insults  of  enemies 
abroad,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  inconsiderate  at 
home* 

At  length,  however,  in  the  year  1808,  an  em- 
bargo was  laid  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  British  vessels  prohibited  the 
American  waters,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation- 
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In  the  next  place,  the  embargo  was  taken 
off,  and  a  non -intercourse,  and  non-importation, 
measures  pursued  by  the  government,  all  of 
Which  did  not  seem  to  have,  the  desired  effect  \ 
nor  were  the  difficulties  and  privations,  to 
which  *Uch  measures  unavoidably  subjected  a 
nation,  bore  with  that  degree  of  fortitude  which 
could  have  been  wished,  and  was  expected  ter 
have  characterized  the  descendants  of  Ameri- 
can heroes  and  patriots, 

Expectations  were  cherished  by  those  who?" 
were  in  favour  of  a  declaration  of  war,  against 
England,  that  it  would  take  place  hi  1811,  but 
nothing  more  transpired  at  that  time  in  congress 
than  considerable  debate  on  the  subject. 

But  in  the  year,  1812,  on  the  first  of  June^ 
just  before  the  dissolution  of  the  first  session  of 
the  12th  Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  . 
States,  recommended  the  subject  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
and  also  exhibited  certain  documents  and  facts 
declarative  of  the  insults  and  outrages  of  that 
government,  against  the  jieaces  firos/ieri:v  a.:& 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  N:<  li* 
America.  Congress  immediately  proceeded 
A  3 


;•  lay  the  same  before  the  standing  committee* 
•n  foreign  relations,  who,  after  deep  investiga- 
tion, and  serious  deliberation,  on  the  important 
subject,  reported  in  substance  the    following  : 

"  That  after  the  experience  which  the  U. 
States  have  had  of  the  great  injustice  of  the 
British  government  towards  them,  exempli- 
fied by  so  many  acts  of  violence  and  oppression, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  justify  to  the  impar- 
tial world  their  patient  forbearance,  than  the 
measures  to  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
sort, to  avenge  the  wrongs,  and  vindicate  the 
rights  and  honor  of  the  nation. 

«  Your  committee  are  happy  to  observe,  on 
a  dispassionate  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  U. 
States,  that  they  sse  in  it  no  cause  for  censure. 
If  a  long  forbearance  under  injuries  ought  ever 
to  be  considered  a  virtue  in  any  nation,  it  is  one 
which  particularly  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  No  people  ever  had  stronger  motives 
to  cherish  peace,  none  have  ever  cherished  it 
•with  greater  sincerity  and  zeal. 

"  But  the  period  has  now  arrived  when  the 
United  States  must  support  their  character 


^nd  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  or 
submit  to  the  most  shameful  degradation. 

*'  Forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.—* 
War  on  the  one  hand,  and  peace  on  the  other, 
is  a  situation  as  ruinous  as  it  is  disgraceful. 

"  TJie  mad  ambition,  the  Just  of  power,  and 
commercial  avarice  of  Great  Britain,  arrogat- 
ing to  herself,  the  complete  dominion  of  the 
ocean,  ^d  exercising  over  it,  an  unbounded 
and  law  less  tyranny,  have  left  to  neutral  nations, 
an  alternative  only  between  the  base  surrender 
of  their  rights,  and  a  manly  vindication  of  them. 
More  than  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  this  system  of  hostile  ag* 
gression  by  the  British  government,  on  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States." 

After  references  to  several  circumstances 
relative  to  British  aggressions  against  the  U. 
States,  which  had  transpired  a  number  of  years 
ago,  the  committee  proceeds  to  mention  those 
of  a  more  recent  date  : 

«  In  May,  1806,  the  whole  coa^t  of  the  conti- 
nent from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  inclusive,  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  By  this 
act,  the  well  established  principles  of  the  law 


of  nations,  principles  which  have  served  fof 
ages  as  guides,  and  fixed  the  boundary  between 
the  rights  of  beligerents  and  neutrals*  were  vi- 
olated. This  system  has  long  oppressed  and 
harrassed  our  commerce. 

"  The  next  act  of  the  British  government 
which  claims  our  attention,  is  the  order  of 
council  of  January  fth,  1807,  by  which  neutral 
powers  are  prohibited  from  trading  from  one 
port  to  another  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  any 
other  country  with  which  Great  Britain  might 
not  freely  trade.  In  this  act,  the  British  gov- 
ernment evidently  disclaimed  all  regard  for 
fieutral  lights. 

"  We  proceed  to  bring  into  view  the  British 
Orders  in  council  of  November  11th,  1807, 
which  superceded  every  other  order,  and  con- 
summated that  system  of  hostility,  On  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  which  has  since 
been  so  steadily  pursued* 

"  By  this  order,  ail  France  and  her  allies,  and 
every  other  country  at  war  with  G.  Britain* 
or  with  which  she  is  not  at  war,  from  which 
the  British  flag  was  excluded,  and  all  the  col- 
onies of  her  enemise,  were  subjected  to  the 
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same  restriction,  as  if  they  were  actually  block- 
{ided  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  manner, 
and  all  trade  in  articles  j  the  produce  and  man* 
ufacture  of  the  said  countries  and  colonies, 
and  the  vessels  engaged  in  it,  were  subject  to 
capture  and  condemnation  as  lawful  prizes. 

"  It  would  appear  by  this  order,  that  the 
British  government  declared  direct  and  fios- 
itive  war  against  the  United  States,  as  the 
dominion  of  the  ocean,  was  completely  usurped 
by  it,  as  every  flag  was  driven  from  the  high 
seas,  the  common  inheritance  of  the  sons  of 
Adam,  or  subjected  to  capture  and  condemna- 
tion which  did  not  subserve  the  policy  of  the 
British  government, 

"  From  this  period  the  United  States  have  in- 
curred the  heaviest  losses  and  mortifying  hu- 
miliations* They  have  borne  the  calamities  of 
war  without  retorting  them  on  its  authors. 

*'  The  above  recited  aggressions  have  been 
committed  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
government*  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  other  wrongs  which 
have  been  still  more  severely  felt  among  these ; 
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is  the  imjiressment  of  our  seamen,  a  practice, 
which  has  been  unceasingly  maintained  by 
Great- Britain  in  the  wars  to  which  she  has 
been  a  party  since  our  revolution. — Under  the 
pretext  of  impressing  British  seamen,  our  fel- 
low citizens  are  secured  in  British  ports,  on 
the  high  seas,  and  in  every  other  quarter  to 
which  the  British  power  extends. 

"Under  the  pretext  of  blockading  the  har- 
bours of  France  and  her  allies,  British  squad- 
rons have  been  stationed  on  our  own  coast,  to 
watch  and  annoy  our  oivn  trade.  To  give  ef- 
fect to  the  blockade  of  European  ports,  the 
ports  and  harbours  of  the  United  States  have 
been  blockaded,  and  in  doing  of  which  the 
commanders  of  those  squadrons  have  siezed 
our  vessels  and  carried  into  effect  impress- 
ments within  our  territory,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing punished  for  such  unauthorized  crimes,  the 
perpetrators  have  thereby  recommended  them- 
selves to  the  favour  of  their  government. 

"  Whether  the  British  government  has  con- 
tributed by  active  measures  to  excite  against 
us  the  hostility  of  the  savage  tribes,  on  our 
frontiers;  13  not  so  clear;   however^there  are 
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certain  indications  of  general  notoriety  which 
may  supply  the  place  of  authentic  documents  -T 
though  these  have  not  been  wanting  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  in  some  instances. 

u  The  attempt  to  dismember  our  union  by  a 
secret  mission,  as  lately  disclosed  by  the  agent 
employed  in  it,  affords  full  proof  that  there  is 
no  bounds  to  the  hostility  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment towards  the  United  States.* 

u  Against  these  wrongs  the  United  States 
have  reasoned  and  remonstrated,  though  all  in 
vain ;  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  this 
system  of  reasoning  mast  cease  ;  it  would  be 
insulting  to  repeat  it,  and  degrading  to  bear  it. 

The  United  States  must  act  as  an  independ- 
ent nation,  and  assert  their  rights,  and  avenge 
their  wrongs.  More  recently  it  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  British  government,  through 
their  ministers,  that  the  orders  in  council  shall 
not  be  repealed,  until  the  French  government 
shall  revoke  all  its  internal  restraints  on  the 

*  The  British]  cabinet  deny  that  Henry  acted  under 
its  sanction,  and  I  believe  to  this  day  the  truth  is 
not  known. 
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British  commerce,  and  that  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  France  and  her  allies,  shall 
be  prohibited  until  Great  Britain  is  allowed  to 
trade  with  them.  By  this  declaration  it  ap* 
fcears,  that  to  satisfy  the  pretensions  of  the 
British  government,  the  United  States  must 
join  it  in  the  war  with  France,  until  that  gov* 
eminent  is  subdued,  before  the  American 
merchant  can  have  liberty  to  navigate  the  high 
seas.  Your  committee  believing  that  the  free- 
born  sons  of  America  are  worthy  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  which  their  fathers  purchased  at  the 
price  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  see- 
ing in  the  measures  adopted  by  Great-Britain, 
a  course  commenced  and  persisted  in,  which 
might  lead  to  a  loss  of  national  character  and 
independence,  feel  no  hesitation  in  advising  re- 
sistance by  force.  Relying  on  the  patriotism 
of  the  nation,  and  confidently  trusting  that  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  will  g©  with  us  to  battle,  in  a 
righteous  cause,  and  crown  our  efforts  with 
success — we  recommend  an  immediate  appeal 

to  ARMS." 

In  the  sequel  of  the  above  report,  notice  was 
taken  of  the  manner  by  which  the  British  gov- 
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crnment  vindicated  the  justness  of  their  ordern 
in  council,  that  they  were  resorted  to  as  a  re* 
taliation  of  France  for  similar  aggressions 
committed  by  her  on  our  neutral  trade  with 
the  British  dominions.  However,  the  fallacy  of 
such  reasoning  is  easily  detected,  as  the  French 
decree  of  Berlin  did  not  take  place  till  No- 
vember the  21st,  1806,  and  which  was  the  first 
aggression  of  that  power  against  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  blockade  of  the  whole  coast  of 
the  continent  from  Elbe  to  Brest,  took  place  in 
May  1806,  six  months  before;— -and  al- 
though the  British  orders  in  council  of  January 
Tth,  1 807,  was  after  the  French  Berlin  decree* 
it  could  not  have  been  in  retaliation  of  it,  for  it 
could  hardly  have  been  known  in  so  short  a 
time  or,  at  least,  acted  upon. 

However,  admitting  that  the  fact  of  the  Ber- 
lin decree  had  been  known  to  the  British  cabi- 
net before  it  had  passed  the  order  in  council 
of  January  7th,  1807,  it  could  not  have  been 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  a  retaliation 
which  is  to  produce  its  effect  by  operating  on 
a  neutral  power,  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to 
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4i]I  the  neutral  had  justified  it  by  a  culpable 
acquiescence  in  the  unlawful  act  of  the  other 
belligerent. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  British  govern- 
ment  for  issuing  the  order  of  council  of  No- 
vember the  1 1th,  1807,  seems  more  plausible, 
as  previous  to  it  the  French  decree  had  declar- 
ed the  British  territories  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  that  all  commerce  or  even  cor- 
respondence with  Great-Britain  was  prohibit- 
ed, and  also  that  every  vessel  and  cargo  which 
had  entered  or  was  found  proceeding  to  a  Brit- 
ish port,  or  which  under  any  circumstance,  had 
been  visited  by  a  British  ship  of  war  should 
be  a  lawful  prize. 

It  is  also  declared  by  the  British  govern- 
ment that  no  right  is  more  clearly  established 
than  the  right  which  a  sovereign  has  to  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects,  more  especially  in 
time  of  war  ;  but  a  similarity  of  language  and 
manners  make  it  difficult  to  avoid  partial  mis- 
takes, and  £ome  times  in  impressing  British 
born  subjects,  those  of  the  United  States  are 
taken,  yet  always  given  up  when  found  to  be 
such. 


The  above  were  the  principal  complaints  of 
the  American  government  against  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  causes  of  the  war ;  and  also 
the  substance  of  the  British  apology  :— -so  that 
it  appears  upon  a  review  of  contending  events, 
the  United  States  were  brought  into  war 
through  the  ambition  and  clashing  interest  of 
both  France  and  England. 

It  appears  that  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  had  pretty  strongly  calculated  on  the 
event  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  not  only  after 
the  subject  had  been  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  but  previous  to  that 
period,  and  had  made  some  preparations 
for  it;  though  of  too  superficial  a  nature. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1812,  the  Governor 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  had  been  instructed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  call  out  and 
embody  1200  militia,  which,  however,  was 
chiefly  effected  by  volunteers,  who  rendez* 
voused  at  Dayton  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month.  About  this  time  also,  General  Hull, 
•Governor  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  was  in- 
structed to  be  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  to  take 
the  command  of  those  troops  and  some  regu- 


lars  who  had  been  ordered  to  that  quarter,  ail 
destined  for  Detroit,  with  a  general  view  to  its 
security ;  and  in  the  event  of  war  being  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
who  were  then  in  session,  to  such  operation  in 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  as  would  inter- 
cept the  hostile  influence  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  Savages,  obtain  the  command  of  the  Lakes, 
on  which  that  part  of  Canada  borders,  *  and 

maintain  co-operating  relations  with  such  for- 
ces as  might  be  most  conveniently  employed 
against  other  parts. 

From  Dayton  the  American  army  marched 
Vo  Urbana,  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  1812,  were 
joined  by  some  regular  troops  already  noted. 
The  army  now  amounted  to  about  2000.  From 
this  place  to  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the 
Lakes,  the  country  belongs  to  the  Indians,  and 
is  entirely  destitute  of  roads  or  white  people, 
for  a  distance  of  120  miles;  of  course  there 
were  many  difficulties   in  the  way  of  getting 

*  Although  these  are  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  calculation  was  curious  enough, 
as  gen.  Hull  brought  no  ships  with  him  nor  even 
■Maw 
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en  the  army  through  this  wilderness,  especial- 
ly as  the  ground  was  low  and  swampy. 

However,  near  the  end  of  June,  the  army 
arrived  at  the  Rapids,  where  they  stopped 
but  one  day  for  refreshment. 

At  this  place  a  small  schooner  was  loaded 
with  hospital  stores  and  the  officers  baggage, 
and  despatched  to  Detroit,  under  a  guard  of 
thirty  men,  to  sail  across  the  head  of  Lake  Erie 
to  Detroit ;  however  it  was  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish before  it  had  reached  the  destined  place  as 
the  declaration  of  war  was  known  by  them.* 
In  a  short  time  after  Gen.  Hull  and  the  Ameri- 
can army  were  informed  of  both  of  these  events. 

This  news  was  so  far  from  discouraging  the 
American  army,  that  it  seemed  to  inspire  ev^ 
ery  bosom  with  military  ardor,  and  made  them 
anxious  to  push  forward  to  the  conquest  of  Up- 
per Canada,  and  which  was  thought  by  the 
people  in  general  would  be  an  easy  task.— - 
This  supposition  was  predicated  upon  an  idea, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  groan-? 

*  The  declaration  of  war  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1812.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  American  and 
Russian  wars  should  begin  about  the  sarne  time* 
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ing  under  tyranny,  and  that  they  would  not 

only  be  extremely  glad  to  be  delivered,  but 

would  generally  assist  in  the  war  against  the 

British  government.     But  these  were  illusive 

notions,  which  ought  not,  nor  would  have  been 

entertained,  if  the  geography  of  that  couRtry 

had  been  better  known. 

However,  on  the  5th  of  July,  they  arrived 

in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  as  Gen.  Hull  had 

previously  received   discretionary  powers   to 

act  offensively  in  case  of  war,  he   now  made 

arrangements  to  invade  Upper  Canada, — and 
on   the    12th  of  July,  1812  crossed  the  river 

accordingly  without  any  opposition.* 

*  General  Hull  with  an  American  army  invaded 
Canada  on  the  12th  of  July,  as  already  noted,  and  on 
the  17th.  of  the  same  month,  an  army  of  British  reg- 
ulars, Canadians,  militia  and  Indians,  1012  strong,  in- 
vaded the  United  States  under  captain  Roberts,  and 
took  the  island  and  fort  of  Michillimacinac,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  inva- 
sion of  General  Hull  only  five  days  before  at  that  dis- 
tance. 


'   GEOGRAPHICAL   SKETCtt 

OF    THE 

::  •  vr.iiii  rossESSiOKS 

IN 

XORTH  M1ERICA. 


AS  it  is  intended  to  give  short  and  appropri* 
ate  descriptions,  of  that  part  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  rel- 
ative to  the  seat  of  Avar,  and  scene  of  battle,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  do  little  mere  here,  than  de- 
lineate the  boundaries  of  that  country. 

To  begin  about  the  crossing  of  the  lines  of 
the  42d  degree  of  North  latitude,  from  the 
equator,  and  that  of  the  55th  degree  of  West 
longitude,  from  Greenwich,  will  be  nearly  a 
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correct  place  to  set  out,  which  however,  is  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

From  this  place,  the  line  extends  nearly  a 
north-west  course,  (though  not  straight)  to 
the  crossing  of  the  lines  of  the  45th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  75th  of  west  longitude, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Law* 
rence  or  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  which  is  an 
expansion  of  that  stream. 

From  this  place  the  line  extends  through  the 
middle  of  the  said  river  to  Lake  Ontario,  and 
through  the  middle  of  that  to  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Erie,  then  through  that  out-Jet  to  the  said  lake, 
and  through  the  middle  of  it  to  the  out-let  of 
Lake  Superior,*  and  up  the  middle  of  that  out* 
let  by  Detroit,  through  Lakes  St.  Clair,  Huron, 
and  cascades  of  St.  Mary  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
from  this  lake  the  line  extends  a  north-west  di- 
rection, up  the  out-let  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  said  lake,  thence  a  south-west  course  to 
the  crossing  of  the  lines  of  the  48th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  95th  of  west  longitude,  and 

*  This  is  in  north  lat.  41,  40,  and  the  most  southern 
paxl  of  the  British  possessions  in  th$  north, 
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wnich  19  in  the  middle  of  Red  Lake,  which  t$ 
situated  50  iniies  north  of  the  head  of  tiie  river 
Mississippi** 

From  this  place  the  line  extends  a  due  west: 
bourse  on  the  line  of  the  48th  degree  of  north 
Jatitude,  passes  north  of  one  of  the  forks  or'  thp 
Missouri  River,  cros'sesthe  great  stoney  moun- 
tain which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic- 
from  those  that  run  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,f 
then  crosses  the  Columbia  River^no  great  dis 
tance  from  its  mouth,  and  finally  strikes  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  Whitbcy'sf 
harbor  and  Queen  Hytht  in  north  latitude  4$V 

*  A  misunderstanding'  has  long  existed  relatire  to 
the  true  position  of  this  line  According  to  the  arti~ 
cles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States 
to  1783,  relative  10  the  boundaries  of  these  parts,  the 
line  was  to  ex-end  from  the  L.  ke  of1  the  Woods,  a  due 
West  course  to  the  head  of  Mississippi,  but  from  mor^ 
recent  and  correct  information,  such  a  line  would  ner^ 
er  touch  these  waters  ;•  however  the  subject  is  to  bej 
settledby  persons  already  appointed  by  both  parties.- 

f  This  mountain  towers  to  the  height  of  353:t  f-et 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country  ;  on  .*he  cop  »f 

which  winter  D^rpetuallv  reigns ia  a,ii  its  horror. 

A"  3 
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jmd  west  longitude    125,  which   is   90  miles 
Xiorth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  riw.r,  being 
a  line  that  passes  70  degrees  of  west  longitude, 
Now  we  find  that  every  degree  of  longitude 
on  46  degrees  of  north  latitude,  measures  30 
geographical    miles :  of  course   we  perceive 
from  calculation,   that  the  distance  from  the 
crossing  of  the  line  of  the    42d  degree  of  north 
latitude  and  that  of  the  55th  of  west  longitude, 
the  eastern  point  of  the  dividing  line  is  2100 
geographical     miles.       From   Queen    Hythe^ 
the  line  pursues  a  north-west   direction  along 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific  a  little  south  of  the 
Mount  St.  Ellas,  and  then  more  west  to  Snug, 
Corner  Cove,  cr  near  Blight's  Island*  in  61  de- 
grees of  north  latitude  and  1 47  degress  of  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich.     This  line   passes 
11  degrees  of  north  latitude,  though  obliquely  \ 
of  coure  measures  more  than  if  parallel   with 
the  lines,  or  about  960  geographical   miles. 

From  hence  the  line  extends  on  the  said  line 
<$f  1 47  degrees  of  Ion,  a  due  north  course,  to  the, 

I  This  is  within  200  miles  of  the  Russian  factory 
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tight  of  Bhering's  Strau*  to  the  degree  of  70 
north  latitude  on  the  Frozen  Sea,  which  also 
passes  9  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  560  ge* 
cgraphicai  miles,  making  the  length  of  the 
west  and  north-west  line  1530  geographical 
miles  long. 

From  hence  the  line  extends  along  the  shore 
of  the  Frozen  Sea,  duly  east  to  Davis'  strait, 
Which  divides  West  Greenland  from  North  A- 
merica,  at  the  crossing  of  the  lines  of  70  de- 
gress of  north  latitude,  and  70  degrees  of  west 
longitude. 

This  line  passes  75  degrees  of  longitude ;  but 
as  a  degree  of  longitude  on  this  part  of  the 
globe,  measures  oily  about  20  geographical 
miles,  it  is  not  more  than  1560  long. 

From  this  place  the  line  extends  a  south  di- 
rection on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  passes  the 
straits  of  Hudson  Bay,'  and  finally  by  bearing  a 

*  It  is  supposed  that  the  Indians  of  North  America 
originally  came  from  Siberia  on  the  east  coast  of  Ada^ 
as  this  Strait  which  divides  that  country  from  North 
America,  is  only  39  miles  wide,  and  has  two  islands  in, 
it  ;  and  because  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  ap« 
pearance  and  language  of  the  two  peopb, 
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little  to  the  east,  crosses  the  strytits  of  RelHsle^  \ 
on  the  line  of  55  west  longitude,  then  up  the 

chores  of  the  guif  of  St.  Lawrence,  between 

it  and  Newfoundland,     to  the    setting    out* 

place,  near  the  crossing  of  the  lines   of  42nd 

decree  of  north  latitude  and   55th  of  west  Ion* 

gitude. 

This  line  passes  28  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
ar-jd  that  somewnat  obliquely ;  of  course  is 
about  1680  geographical  miles. 

From  the  calculation  above,  we  find  that 
British  North  America,  is  situated  between 
41  degrees  and  40  minutes  of  north  latitude 
from  the  equator,  and  70,  and  55  and  147  de- 
grees of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

Thus  it  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the -Pa- 
cific ocean,  and  from  the  gulf  and  river  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  several  laji.es  with  their 
ce-mmunicaiing  water  to  the  frozen  Sea. 

This  vast  tract  of  land  and  water  is  2100 
geographical  miles  long  on  the  south,  and 
1600  in  width,  from  south  to  north.  It  is  ge- 
©graphically  divided  into  six  parts,  viz:' 
NVw-B- unswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Lower  Canada, 
iNew-Britain^  Upper  Canada  and  Northwest- 
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!siew -Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and   Lower 

Canada,  join  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,   and 

has  been  settled  about  250   years  ago,  cniefly 

by  French  and  Scotch.     New  Britain  joins  the 

Atlantic  also,  laying  more  to  the  north  towards 

the   Frozen   Sea,   but    is  but  little  inhabited. 

Northwest*Land  lies  in  the  no'th-west  corner 

of  North  America.     Upper  Canada  is  situated 

in  the  most  south-west  part  of  British  North 

America,   and   has  been  settled    forty   yearsj 

chiefly  bv  natives  of  the  United  States,  who  are 

in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the   inhabitants,  as 
six  to  ten. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  cheapness 

and  fertility  of  the  land,,  were  motives  which 

drew  the  Americans  to  that  Country 

The  number  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Bd* 

tibh  North  Americ  ,  is  about  three  hundred 

thousand,  ana  ouer-iourtii  afs  many  Indiac** 


EVENTS 
OF  THE  WAR, 

IN  UPPER  CANADA. 


IN  writing  upon  this  subject,  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  treading  upon  delicate  ground,  and  al- 
though I  think  I  possess  as  much  neutrality 
on  the  subject,  as  perhaps  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  to  have  ;  yet,  no  doubt,  some  of  my  read- 
ers will  find,  or  think  they  find,  some  partiality 
in  my  remarks  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

However,  I  intend  to  relate  nothing  but  the 
truth,  the  general  knowledge  of  which,  I  hope 
Will  be  beneficial  to  the  public  and  amusing  to 
SJiy  readers. 

I  have  already  noted  that  six  out  of  ten  of  the 
inhabitants,  of  Upper  Canada  were  natives  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  children  born  in  the 
province.  These  people  did  not  move  there 
because  they  preferred  the  government  of  Ca- 
*ada  to  tbattf  the  United  States ;  but  in  order 
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to  obtain  land  upon  easy  terms,  for  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  all  the  land  of  Canada,  now 
inhabited,  was  given  to  the  people  by  the  king, 
who  bought  it  of  the  Indians.* 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  also,  that  in  or- 
der to  obtain  this  gift,  they  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
majesty  the  king. 

While  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
were  in  debate,  relative  to  the  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  and  all  her  territories 
and  dependencies,  thej3terliament  of  Canada 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the  raising  and 
training  one -third  of  the*militia  of  the  province, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  to  be  called 
flank  companies,  and  at  the  same  time,  passed 
an  act  for  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  administered  to  the 
militia,  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor. 

This  oath  was  the  subject  of  great  com- 
plaint, and  many  refused  to  take  it,  insomuch 
that  the  governor  thought  proper  to  lay  it  by. 

*  At  present  there  is  a  small  consideration  requi- 
red; and  should  this  land  be  sold  at  any  time  to  any 
person,  such  person  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
within  oriG  year,  or  the  land  iaiis  bac£  to  tne  king. 
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At  this  session  there  was  an  attempt  made 
to  pass  an  act  to  suspend  for  eighteen  months 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  thereby  to  deprive 
the  people  of  the  process  of  trial  by  court  and 
jury  ;  in  certain  cases  however,  it  did  not  pass 
by  some  odds.  Had  this  act  passed,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  a  rebellion  would  have  taken 
pbce. 

The  act  that  was  passed  for  the  organization 
of  a  part  of  the  militia,  was  carried  into  effect; 
without  any  opposition,  as  but  few  expected 
that  the  declaration  of  wai  would  take  place  ; 
indeed  but  few  knew  that  such  an  act  was  un- 
der consideration ;  but  the  invasion  of  Canada 
was  contemplated  only  by  few. 

When  war  was  declared  against  England, 
which  was  on  the  18th  day  of  June,  Mr.  Foster, 
minister  from  the  court  of  Great  Baitain  to  the 
United  States,  then  at  Washington,  sent  an 
express  to  Canada  with  great  speed. 

When   the  government   were  informed  of 
.he  event,  the  flank  companies  were   ordered 
:o  Fort  George,  and  other  places  qn  the  lines, 
vith  great  expedition, 
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They  were  told  that  they  must  go  to  such 
places  to  get  their  muskets,  after  which  they 
might  return.  This  order  they  obeyed  with 
cheerfulness,  not  knowing  ihat  war  was  decla- 
red or  that  they  should  be  detained,  which, 
however  was  the  case. 

Had  they  known  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  detained  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  am  of  opinion  but  few  would  have  cov-.i* 
plieci  with  the  orders,  though  most  of  them 
were  under  obligations  so  to  do,  having  taken 
an  oath  to  that  effect.* 

At  the  same  time  some  regular  troops  Were 
mardied  from  York  to  Fort  George,  and  all 
the  Indian  warriors  on  Grand  River  were  call- 
ed for,  who  went  down  immediately,  and  the 
chiefs  made  an  agreement  with  the  governor, 
to  engage  in  the  war  against  the  United 
States. 

4, 
*  Upon  the  declaration  of  War,  the  governor  issued 

a  proclamation,  making-  it  treason  for  any  one  to  cross 
the  line.  Had  not  this  been  done,  one-half  of  the  peo- 
ple would  have  left  the  province,  the  fear  of  war  was 
so  great.  All  the  bouL*  were  taken  out  of  the  waters 
and  put  under  guard 


In  a  little  time  after  this,  the  flank  compa- 
nies raised  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
some  distance  from  Fort  George,  were  called 
to  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  (the  1 2th  of  July) 
General  Hull  invaded  the  province  at  Sand- 
wich, nearly  300  miles  west  of  Fort  George. 
I  then  lived  on  the  main  road  that  leads  to  it, 
on  which  all  the  soldiers  passed,  and  con- 
versed with  some  hundreds  of  them,  respecting 
their  feelings  and  views,  and  found  that  nearly 
all  of  them  were  of  the  same  mind,  and  that 
was,  if  Hull  carre  down  to  Fort  George, 
' which  was  the  universal  expectation)  and 
they  were  ordered  to  march  against  him,  they 
would  not  obey,  Such  was  their  dread  of  war 
and  partiality  to  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment : — but  not  a  man  would  have  joined  him 
and  fought  against  the  king,  as  was  the  opin- 
ion of  some.  However,  the  event  was,  Hull 
did  not  come,  but  continued  at  Sandwich,  and 
sent  a  proclamation  among  the  people,  telling 
them  he  was  coming  to  deliver  them  from  ty- 
ranny, and  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  the 
task ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  invited  them  to 
join  him,  like  true  rebels,  against  their  king 
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und  oaths,  or  else  stay  at  home  and  mind  their 
own  work ;  but  if  any  should  come  against 
him.  and  be  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  an  In- 
dian, they  should  be  murdered  without  mer- 
cy. I  believe  almost  every  one  that  saw  oi* 
heard  of  this  proclamation  treated  its  contents 
With  contempt.  People  are  hardly  ever  so 
willing  to  do  wrong  from  the  advice  of  others^ 
tys  of  their  own  accord* 

Now,  to  take   up  arm-    against  the   king, 
whom  they  had  sworn  to  protect,  was  too  much 
for  them  to  do.     They    were   offended  at  the 
man  who  could  think  them  capable  of    such, 
conduct ;  and  as  to  assisting  Hull    in  freeing 
them  from  tyranny,  it  was  a  mere  notion— ^-for 
if  they  had  been  under  any,  they  could  at  any 
previous  time  have  crossed  the  line  to  the  li- 
nked States ;   but  they   were  told   that  they 
might  stay  at  home  and  mind  their  business,—* 
this  proposal  they  would  gladly  have  acceded 
to,  for  they  very  much  dreaded  the  war.    Some 
of  them,  indeed,  took  the  friendly  advice,  for 
Xvhich  they  were    sharply   rebuked    by   their 
rulers  ;  and  in  consequence  of  whicjfy  some  fled 
to  the  wilderness,  and  some  remained  there 
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during  the  war  ;*  but  all  of  them  were  much 
exasperated  against  Hull,  for  threatening  rot 
to  give  any  one  quarters,  who  should  be  found 
fighting  b)  the  side  of  an  Indian. 

They  were  well  assured  that  Hull  new  eve* 
ry  man  in  Canada  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  government,  and  that  they  were  obliged 
to  bear  arms,  and  at  least  to  march  where  they 
were  ordered,  and  that  they  could  not  prevent 
the  Indians  from  marching  with  them.  They 
slso  knew  that  they  must  commence  an  en- 
gagement, should  they  be  brought  in  sight  of 
Hull's  army  ;  but  in  the  confusion  of  battle,  ma- 
ny hoped  to  make  their  escape  10  Hull.  How- 
ever, after  this  dreadful  declaratioi ,  no  one 
had  any  such  view,  believing  if  they  shoi  \A 
leave  the  British  armv,  from  among  the  It.. 
dians,  and  go  to  Hurl,  tnat  he  would  kill 
them  according  to  his  promise.  This  opera- 
ted very  much  in  favour  of  the  British  cause,  as 
did  also  that  part  of  Gen.  Hull's  proclamation 

*  A  very  few  fled  to  Hull,  but  when  he  gave  then* 
up,  they  were  not  hurt,  but  put  in  jail.  It  has  been 
reported  that  they  were  hanged  ;  bu,t  without  foun, 

dation. 

B 
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Which  declared  that  the  first  stroke  of  the  tom- 
ahawk upon  any  of  his  army,  should  be  the 
signal  of  the  Utter  extermination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Canadas— -upon  the  whole  this 
proclamation  was  a  very  injudicious  one. 

It  was  generally  thought  in  Canada,  that  if 
Hull  had  marched  with  haste,  from  Sandwich 
to  Fort  George,  and  if  Gen.  Van  Rensalaer 
had  invaded  the  province  at  the  same  time  at" 
Queenston,  or  thereabouts,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  war  department,  and  which 
he  was  under  obligations  to  do,  or  at  least  Gen- 
Dearborn  was  to  send  him,  the  province 
Would  then  have  been  conquered  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man  ;  for  at  that  time  the  Bri- 
tish would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  more 
than  12  hundred  men  to  oppose  them,  before 
he  could  have  reached  the  Niagara  river,  and 
co-operated  with  the  army  on  the  east-side,  and 
so  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  unhap- 
py war  perhaps.* 

*  Whenever  the  officer  came  to  Warn  the  inhabitants 
to  meet  at  such  a  place,  to  receive  arms  and  orders  to 
inarch  against  ttull,  they  promised  to  go ;  but  instead 
of  going*  they  took  some  provision  and  went  to  the 
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But,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  Hull  re- 
mained at  Sandwich  till  general  Brock  issued 
his  proclamation  to  the  people,  telling  them 
that  Hull  was  sent  by  Madison,  to  conquer  the 
province  for  Bonaparte,  and  if  they  did  not  re- 
pel him  they  would  be  sent  to  France.     This 
was  a  successful  step  towards  a  preparation  to 
oppose  Hull.     Brock  then  beat  up  for  volun- 
teers at  Fort  George,  to  go  with  him  and  op- 
pose the  invader,  promising  all  who  would  en- 
gage with  him,  to  fare  the  same  with  himself, 
and  have  200  acres  of  land. — About  300  turned 
out,  and  took  water  to  go  by  the  way  of  Lake 
Erie.     At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  few  pieces 
of  flying  artillery,  and  a  few  hundred  regulars 
by  land,  and  also   ordered  some  part  ®f  the 
militia  from  the  district  of  London,  about  100 
miles  from  Sandwich  to  march   there.      This 
many  refused  to  do  of  their  own  accord,  and 
others  were  persuaded  so  to  refuse  by   a  Mr* 
Culver,  a  Mr.   Beamer,  and  one  more,   who 
rode  among  the  people  for  six  days,  telling 

woods,  where  they  waited  in  hopes  that  he  would  soon 
accomplish  his  promise  ;  but,  poor  things,  they  were 
deceived,  and  had  to  return  and  obey  orders. 
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them  to  stay  back  ;  however  they  were  appre- 
hended and  the  most  of  the  people  became 
obedient.  After  this  they  had  their  choice  to 
go  or  stay  and  some  went. 

In  the  mean  time  but  little  was  done  by  the 
American  army  under  gen.  Hull,  towards  the 
conquest  of  Upper  Canada,  except  the  erect- 
ing of  some  breast  works  and  other  means 
of  defence  at  Sandwich  which  was  now  head 
quarters  :  however  on  jthe  14th,  a  company  of 
cavalry  and  riflemen  penetrated  into  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  M'Gregor's  mills,  on  the  river 
Thames,  about  60  miles,  and  on  the  17th  re- 
turned to  camp  having  collected  a  great  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  and  some  blankets  and  mil- 
itary stores.  On  the  16th  another  party  of 
280  men  was  sent  under  col.  Cass,  towards 
Maiden,  but  found  a  British  force  in  possession 
of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Aux-Canards 
about  4  miles  from  the  fort.  Part  of ,  the  de- 
tachment remained  on  the  opposite  side,  while 
the  rest  made  a  circuitous  route,  and  crossed 
the  river  higher  up  by  fording,  with  an  ii-ten- 
tention  of  surprising  the  British,  but  being 
Avithout  guides  they  did  not  get  to  the  place, 
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before  the  British  had  time  to  prepare  for  the 
attack ;  however,  when  it  was  made,  they  re- 
treated to  Maiden,  and  the  Americans  return- 
ed to  Sandwich,  where  the  whole  army  remain- 
ed inactive.  * 

In  the  mean  time,  news  of  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  the  island  and  fort  of  Michillimak- 
inac,  by  the  British  and  Indians,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  July,  reached  the  army 
on  the  28th.  About  this  time  also  gen  Hull 
received  information  from  tile  commander  of 
Centre  Army,  that  circumstances  would 
not  justify  an  invasion  of  the  Upper  Canada 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  as  had  been  contem- 
plated and  promised  to  gen.  Hull  by  the  war 
department,  in  case  he  should  invade  on  the 
west.  That  information  was  highly  discoura- 
ging to  gen.  Hull  and  the  American  army,  as 
the  circumstance  seemed  to  afford  the  British 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  their  whole  force 
to  Sandwich  ;  but  above  all  the  capture  of  the 
fort  of  Michillimakinac  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce serious  evils  to  the  American  cause,  as 
thereby  great  facility  was  afforded  to  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Indian  warriors  to  the  north- 
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west  to  assist  the  British  in  their  operations 
against  gen.  Hull's  army,  the  only  American 
military  force  in  all  those  parts,  add  to  this, 
the  very  small  support  that  was  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  United 
States  cause  in  the  war,  and  the  division  of  the 
American  army,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that 
gen.  Hull's  situation  was  very  unpromising. 
In  the  mean  while  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians had  crossed  the  mer  from  Canada  and 

» 

effectually  obstructed  the  communication  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  state  of  Ohio,  on  which 
they  depended  for  their  supplies.  This  com- 
munication or  road  l#y  through  a  very  long 
thick  wood,  or  wilderness,  of  swampy  ground. 
In  order  to  open  this  communication,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  a  corps  of  #00  men  was  sent,  but 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  which  was  formed  by  a 
body  of  Indians  at  Bi  ownstown  and  defeated.  It 
being  indispensably  necessary  to  open  the 
communication  with  the  state  of  Ohio,  general 
Hull  resolved  to  suspend  the  expedition  a- 
gainst  Maiden,  and  to  concentrate  the  main 
force  of  the  army  at  Detroit,  and  therefore  re- 
crossed  the  river  an  the  8th  of  August. 
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In  order  if  possible  to  open  the  route  to  th* 
state  of  Ohio,  from  which  the  army  depended 
for  provisions,  he  dispatched  600  men  under 
lieut.  col.  Miller,  who  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  1 4  miles  when,  -on  the  9th,  he  fell  in  with 
a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  which 
however  were  routed  after  a  severe  battle  ; 
the  party  then  veturned  to  Detriot  without  ef- 
fecting their  object. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  send  supplies  by 
water  across  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  but  the 
boats  were  taken  by  the  British.  On  the  14th 
of  August  another  attempt  was  made  to  clear 
this  communication,  by  cols.  M' Arthur  and 
Cass  with  400  men,  by  an  upper  route ;  though 
they  did  not  accomplish  their  wish,  but  return- 
ed on  the  15th,  the  day  that  Gen.  Br  ck  cross- 
ed the  river  with  700  soldiers,  and  marched 
before  Detroit,  which  was  surrendered  to  him, 
without  any  resistance.  In  the  capitulation 
that  took  place  this  little  band  of  heroes  were 
given  up  also. 

When  Gen.  Hull  had  surrendered  to  the 
British,  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  fort 
Dearborne  on  the  south  west  of  Lake  Michi5 
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gan,  with  orders  to  Capt.  Heald  to  evacuate  the 
place,  and  come  to  Detroit,  with  the  garrison 
of  66  men.  They  had  not  jrot  far  when  they 
were  fired  on  by  500  Indians,  and  an  at  tion 
commenced  ;  but  they  were  overpowered  in  a 
few  moments.  Thirty  soldiers,  two  women 
'and  twelve  children  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
takcii  prisoners. 

The  capture  of  the  Fort  of  Detroit,  and  all 
the  Michigan  Territory,  were  events  which 
the  people  of  Canada  could  scarcely  believe, 
even  when  they  were  known  to  be  true.  In* 
deed  when  I  saw  the  officers  and  soldiers  re- 
turning to  Fort  George,  with  the  spoils  of  my 
Countrymen,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own 
eyes.  The  most  of  the  people  in  Canada 
thought  that  Hull  was  brined  by  the  British  to 
give  up  the  fort. 

After  this  event,  the  people  of  Canada  be- 
came fearful  of  disobeying  the  government- 
some  that  had  fled  to  the  wilderness  returned 
home ;  and  the  friends  of  the  United  States 
w<;re  discouraged,  and  those  of  the  king  en- 
couraged. 

Great   preparations  were    now   made — the 
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xyiilitia  were  trained  every  week,  and  a  number 
more  called  out ;  and  some  hundreds  of  regu- 
lars came  from  the  lower  province.  The  army 
now  became  respectable,  and  a  dread  fell  on 
those  v  ho  had  opposed  the  government.  The 
people  now  saw  that  it  was  as  much  as  their 
property  and  lives  were  worth  to  disobey  or- 
ders ;  and  what  they  had  been  compelled  to  do* 
after  a  little  while  they  did  from  choice. 

Tnings  remained  in  this  situation  till  August, 
when  the  parliament  met  for  a  short  session, 
and  put  all  the  public  money  into  the  hands  of 
ti  e  governor,  and  also  passed  an  act,  making 
it  treason  for  any  person,  man  or  woman,  to 
speak  against  the  administration,  or  to  refuse 
going,  or  persuading  any  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects from  going  to  war  ;  and  to  subject  a  per- 
so:.  to  a  fine  of  30  dollars  who  did  not  denounce 
a  deserter  and  to  80  foi  concealing  one  They 
s'rove  hard  also  to  pass  an  act  to  establish  mar- 
ti  u  law,  but  the  bill  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  friends  of  the  people,  particularly  by  J. 
Witlcocks,   an  Irishman*.     The   members  of 

*  This   Willcocks  came  from  Ireland,   perhaps   hi 
1802,  to  Upper  Canada,  and  beinj  a  man  of  good  in= 
B2 
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pariiament  published  an  address  to  the  people, 
in  which  they  all  promised  to  assist  in  the  war, 
both  with  their  counsel  and  arms  ;  and  when 
the  house  dissolved,  the  most  of  them  took  the 
field.t 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Brock,  who 
was  indeed  a  fine  man,  had  rendered  himself 

formation,  he  received  the  office  of  high  sheriff  in  the 
Home  district,  which  station  he  filled  with  dignity  ; 
but  possessing  republican  principles,  was  led  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  a  person  of  the  same  stamp,  which 
so  exasperated  his  excellency  F.  Gore,  governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  that  he  was  displaced.  Will  cocks  then 
•ommenced  the  printing  of  a  public  paper  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Niagara,  (Newark)  and  which  proved  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  court  party,  on  which  account  he 
was  persecuted  even  to  prison  ;  yet  by  a  large  majority 
was  twice  elected  member  of  parliament,  in  which  sta- 
tion, he  was  always  the  friend  of  the  people.  After  the 
American  army  got  possession  of  Fort  George,  Will- 
cocks  attached  himself  to  it,  and  received,  by  brevet- 
a  colonel's  commission,  in  which  office  he  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  companions  in  arms,  but  was  after- 
wards killed. 

-j- If  the  members  of  congress  had  acted  thus,  it 
would  have  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  war. 


very  dear  to  all  the  soldiers  at  Fort  George" 

and  to  the  people  in  general. 

In  this  situation  things  remained,  and  the 

army  increased,  till  the  invasion  of  the  province 

at  Queenstown,  an  account  of  which  has  been 

laid  before  the  public.     However,  it  may  not 

be  amiss  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October, 
1812,  some  Americans  landed  on  the  bank  at 
Queenston,  unobserved  ;  but  were  soon  dis- 
covered, and  the  alarm  given,  at  which  time 
they  retreated  unobserved  (as  it  was  yet  dark) 
through  the  village  and  to  Black  Swamp,  4 
miles  back. 

At  this  time  the  Americans  on  the 
United  States'  side  opened  their  cannon  to  the 
British  shore,  to  keep  them  from  coming  down 
to  the  beach  to  oppose  th«  invaders,  then 
crossing  with  boats.  At  the  same  time  the 
cannon  from  three  batteries  were  levelled 
against  them  from  the  British  side,  beside  the 
fire  from  the  small  arms  of  400  soldiers,  which 
were  stationed  there  at  that  time.  Yet 
through    all  this  opposition  the  brave  Ajne-. 
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ricans  effected  a  landing,  drove  the  British  back 
and  took  possession  of  their  batteries  and  can- 
non, which  however  were  spiked. 

They  remained  in  peace  a  little  while,  when 
Brock  came,  rallied  about  three  hundred  sol- 
diers, including  Indians,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  retake  a  battery  on  the  side  of  the  slope, 
close  by  Queenston,  and  was  killed  in  the  at- 
tempt, two  balls  entering  his  body  ;  his  aid-de- 
camp fell  at  the  same  time  while  on  his  horse 
encouraging  the  people.  The  Americans 
Were  masters  of  the  ground  after  that  for  four 
hours,  in  which  time  many  might  have  landed, 
though  it  was  not  the  case. 

Expresses  now  went  down  tc  Fort  George, 
8  miles,  and  the  sound  was  on  the  float,  hurry 
boys,  or  else  our  dear  general  will  be  killed  ; 
and  others  cried  he  is  wounded,  he  is  wounded, 
hurry,  huriy,  save  our  governor  !  Such  sounds 
filled  every  bosom  with  martial  (ire.  A  rein- 
forcement of  18OO  soldiers,  and  6  pieces  of 
flying  artillery  were  soon  in  marching  order f 
under  gen.  Sheaffj  ;  they  ascended  the  slope 
one  mile  and  a  hall  west  of  the  American  army, 
•wh.ich  was  then  on  the  heights  above  Queens 
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ton.  When  they  came  in  si^ht,  they  all  raised 
the  Indian  war  whoop,  let  loose  the  cannon,  and: 
rushed  on  with  great  impetuosity.  The  A- 
raericans  seemed  panic  struck,  and  did  not  form 
Dr  fight  to  any  advantage,  but  retreated  a  small 
distance,  but  the  awful  chime  was  in  the  way  • 
(they  surrendered  and  quarters  were  given,  yet 
the  Indians,  who  were  on  the  left  wing,  contin- 
ued to  kill  with  their  tomahawks,  which  so  ex- 
asperated gen.  Sheaffe,  that  he  threw  off  his 
hat  and  stuck  his  sword  in  the  ground  up  to  the 
handle,  and  declared,  that  if  every  man  did  not 
exert  himself  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  kill- 
ing the  Americans,  after  they  had  surrendered? 
he  would  give  up  the  command  and  go  home 
The  militia  and  regulars  then,  with  much  ado, 
stopped  the  Indians  from  killing.  No  one  can 
reflect  on  this  scene  without  feeling  his  heart 
bleed  at  the  view  of  human  misery.* 

When  I  heard  the  .cannon  in  the  morning,  I 

*  The  British  published  the  number  killed  on  their 
side  to  be  thirty,  but  the  true  number  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ;  chiefly  Indians  and  regulars.  The  number 
on  the  American  side  was  about  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty—perhaps more  or  less, 
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took  my  horse  and  rode  down,  and  on  the  road 
met  a  number  of  the  Massaugus  Indians  who 
had  made  their  escape  ;  these  Indians  are  a; 
very  cowardly  tribe. 

After  this  the  British  contemplated  another! 
invasion  immediately,  and  therefore  called  alj 
the  militia,  from  1 6  to  60,  from  the  river  Credit 
round  the  head  of  Ontario,  to  the  west  side  ©f 
the  Grand  River,  and  between  the  two  lakes,  as 
also  more  than  one  half  from  the  London  and 
Home  districts,  to  Fort  George,  and  other  sta- 
tions on  the  Niagara  river,  which  made  an 
army  of  6000  soldiers.  This  order  was  resisted 
with  considerable  spirit,  yet  it  was  too  late,  for 
not  only  the  officers  of  the  armyt  and  the  In- 
dians were  engaged  to  compel  obedience,  but 
all  the  militia  that  had  been  in  the  service ; 
they  thought  it  hard  and  unreasonable  that  they 
must  bear  all  the  burden  and  dangers  of  the 
war,  therefore  a  number  of  them  were  zeal- 
ously engaged  to  bring  forward  the  disobedi- 
ent although  their  neighbors  and  relations.  An 
example  of  this  sort  may  be  named:   about 

f  At  this  time,  many  a  boy  thought  he  grew  a  mighty 
man  in  a  few  days. 
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twelve  days  after  the  battle,  a  Col.  Graham,  on 
Younge- street,  ordered  his  regiment  to  meet, 
in  order  to  draft  a  number  to  send  to  Fort 
George;  however,  about  40  did  not  appear, 
but  went  into  Whitechurch  township,  nearly  a. 
wilderness,  and  there  joined  about  30  more 
who  had  fled  from  different  places.*  When 
the  regiment  met,  there  were  present  some 
who  had  liberty  of  absence  a  few  days  from 
Fort  George ;  these  with  others  volunteered 
their  services  to  colonel  Graham,  to  the  num^ 
ber  of  160,  to  go  and  fetch  them  in,  to  which 
the  colonel  agreed,  but  ordered  them  to  take 
no  arms ;  but  when  they  found  they  must  not 
take  arms,  they  would  not  go.  On  the  firist  of 
December  they  had  increased  to  about  300-— 
about  which  time,  as  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Kingston  to  obtain  a  passport  to  the  United 
States,  I  saw  about  50  of  them  near  Smith's 

*  At  the  time  when  the  American  army  captured 
Yorl:,  information  was  obtained  that  about  forty  of 
those  fugitives  had  continued  in  the  wilderness  till 
nearly  spring;  but  that  some  Indians  were  sent  in 
search  of  them,  when  they  were  forced  from  the  cava 
^f  a  rock,  after  receiving  considerable  injury. 
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creek,  in  Newcastle  district,  on  the  main  road* 
with  fife  and  drum,  beating  for  volunteers,  cry- 
ing huzza  for  Madison. 

None  of  the  people  in  this  district  bore  arms 
at  that  time,  except  12  at  Presque'isle  harbor 
They  were  universally  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  but  most  of  the  militia  were  consid- 
erably exasperated  against  the  invaders,  for 
they  thought  that  it  was  hard  that  they  should 
feel  the  misery  of  war  who  had  no  agency  in  the 
councils  of  England,  and  they  knew  that  the 
United  States'  government  could  not  force  any 
man  over  the  line,  of  course  those  that  come 
they  viewed  as  coming  of  their  own  choice' 
and  as  being  void  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
therefore  deserved  to  be  killed  for  their  intru- 
sion. 

In  August,  the   inhabitants   were  called  to- 
gether, in  order  that  all  who  had  not  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  might  take  it  without  excep- 
tion ;  however,  some  refused  and  were  put  in 
the  cells,  and  others  were  not  dealt  so  hard  with 
Many  took  the  oath  rather  than  suffer  thus. 

Sometime  in   the  month  November,  the  A- 
mericans  became  master  of  lake  Ontario,  which 
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fas  very  grievous  to  the  British.     About  the 
amct.iiK,  the   governor  issued  a  proc'ama- 
ion  ordering   all  the  citizens   of  the  United 
itates,  residing  in  the  province  of  Upper  Can- 
da,  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
jiance,  to  ieave  the  province,  by  applying  at 
•eitain  boards  of  inspection  appointed  to  ex- 
anine  into  the  claims  of  those  who  asked  that 
mvilege ;    and   all  who    did    not  so  receive 
>as> ports,  and  ieave  the  province   by  the  first 
>t  January,   1813,  and  still  lefused  to  take  the 
>ath  of  allegiance,  should  be  considered  as  alien 
memies  and  spits,  and  be  dealt  with  according- 
y      This  proclamation  was  of  short  duration 
*nd  but  tittle  circulated  ;  of  course  but  few  re- 
vived tiiat  benefit  which  they  ought  to  have 

lone. 

'  The  surrender  of  Hull  to  the  British  at  De* 
troit,  anci  the  victory  obtained  over  Van  Ren- 
sella-:  r  at  Q ueenston,  were  very  encouraging 
to  tie  different  tribes  of  Indians  to  engage  with 
them  in  the  war,  At  the  commencement  of 
the  contest,  the  mo.t  of  the  Indians  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  war,  alledging  that  the  Ajt 
mericans  were  too  numerous ;  but  they  were 
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then  told,  that  although  they  were  numeral; 
but  few  would  come  over,  as  the  governme 
could  not  compel  them ;  and    that,  if  they  d 
not  fight,  they  would  loose  their  land.     Son 
of  the  white  people  were  also  led  to  believ 
that  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  land  ar 
other  property.     In  the  course  of  the  summe 
on  the  line  between  Fort  George  and  FWt  Eri 
there  were  not  more  that  1000  Indians  unde 
arms  at  one  time.     These  Indians  went  to  an 
fro  as  they  pleased  to  the  country  and  bad 
and  were  very  troublesome  to  the  women  whe 
their  husbands  were  gone,  as  they  plundere 
and  took  what  they  pleased,  and  often  beat  ther 
to  force   them  to  give   them   whiskey,  evei 
when  they  were  not  in  possession  of  any  ;  an( 
When  they  saw  any  man  that  had  not  gone  t< 
the  lines,  they  called  him  a  Yankee,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  him  for  not  going  to  fight;  and  in 
deed,  in  some  instances,  their  threats   have 
been  put  in  execution.     They  acted  with  great 
authority  and  rage,  when  they    had   stained 
their  hands  with  human  blood. 

The  inhabitants  at  large,  would  have  been 
extremely  glad  to  have  got  out  of  their  miser. 
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able  suuaiioR,  at  almost  any  rate ;  but  they 
dared  not  venture  *  rebellion,  without  being 
sure  of  protection. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there 
had  been  no  collection  of  debts  by  law,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  province,  and  towards  the 
tail  in  no  part ;  nor  would  any  one  pay  another, 
i  No  person  could  get  credit  from  any  one  to  the 
amount  of  one  dollar;  nor  could  any  one  sell  any 
of  their  property  for  any  price,  except  provis- 
ion or  clothing  ;  for  those  who  had  money,  were 
determined  to  keep  it  for  the  last  resort.  No 
business  was  carried  on  by  any  person,  except 
what  was  necessary  for  the  times. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  province,  all  the 
schools  were  broken  up,  and  no  preaching  was 
heard  in  all  the  land.  All  was  gloomy  war  and 
misery. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  governor 
laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  flour,  destined  for 
market,  which  was  at  a  tune  when  very  little 
had  left  the  province.  The  next  harvest  was 
truly  bountiful,  as  also  the  crops  of  corn,  buck- 
wheat and  peas ;  the  most  of  which  were 
gathered,  except  the  buckwheat,  which  wag 
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en  the  ground  when  all  the  people  were  called 
away  after  the  battle  of  Queer.ston ;  so  that 
the  people  had  plenty  of  ptovisions  till  April 
1813.  But  as  the  war  continued,  they 
suffered,  as  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  farm- 
ers, especially  of  the  upper  part  of  Canada, 
sowed  any  winter  grain,  because  when  they 
ought  to  have  3one  it,  they  were  called  away 
to  the  lines.  Although  I  said  that  the  peo- 
ple in  general  had  grain  enough,  yet  some 
women  were  suffering  for  bread,  as  their  hus- 
bands were  on  the  lines,  and  they  and  their 
children  had  no  money  nor  credit,  nor  could 
get  any  work  to  do. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  fell  in  Canada,  and  the 
sleighing  became  good,  (which  was  in  fhe  last 
of  November,)  the  British  exerted  themstlves 
to  the  utmost  to  provide  ior  the  support  of  the 
war.  A  large  price  was  offered  for  flour  and 
pork,  particularly  near  the  line  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  of  New-York,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  near  the  line  of  Vermont  and  New- 
Hampshire,  in  order  to  get  a  large  supply  for 
another  year,  and  to  induce  the  citizens  ©f  the 
United  States   to  transgress  the   laws;  and  it  | 
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appeared  that  some,  by  the  love  of  money,  were 
prevailed  upon  to  do  it. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  January, 
some  hundreds  of  sleighs  were  almost  constant- 
ly on  the  road  from  Montreal,  and  other  place6 
in  the  lower  province,  carrying  provisions  and 
military  stores  to  Kingston,  York,  Niagara, 
and  other  parts  in  the  upper  province.  But 
where  all  these  provisions  came  from,  I  am 
not  able  to  &ay. 

About  this  time,  in  December,  the  British 
also  were  making  preparations  to  assemble  a 
large  force  at  Kingston,  in  order  to  cross  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario  on  the  ice,  and  if 
possible*  to  destroy  the  American  vessels  lay- 
ing at  Sackett's  Harbor,  which  they  consider- 
ed as  powerful  and  dangerous  :  and  to  effect 
th'.s  they  were  determined  to  lay  out  all  tlieir 
strength,  or  all  that  they  posibly  could  spare 
for  that  business. 

In  the  month  of  December,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ship- carpenters  came  from  the 
lower  province,  to  Kingston  and  York,  in  order 
to  build  seven  vessels  on  Lake  Ontario.  The 
government  expected  to  have  them  finished  by 
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the  time  the  ice  was  out  of  the  lake ;  whict 
seven,  with  four  that  were  then  nearly  fit  foi 
«se,  would  make  a  fleet  of  eleven  sail,  which  it 
was  thought  would  be  sufficient  to  regain  pos- 
session of  Lake  Ontario.  However,  their  ex. 
pectations  were  not  fulfilled. 

Some  little  time  before  Hull  invaded  the 
province,  there  was  an  armistice  entered  into 
by  the  commanders  of  the  armies  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  at  which  time  a  number  of  militia 
were  permitted  to  go  nome,  and  which  was  a 
joyful  thing  to  them.     When  this  armistice 
Was  made  known  to  Mr.  Madison,  he  refused 
to  agree  to  it,  and  when  notice  was  given  of  his 
refusal  to  the  government  of  Canada,  all  the 
militia  were  called  back.     Some  time  before 
the  battle  of  Queenston,  there  was  another  ar- 
mistice agreed  upon  for  an   unlimited  time ; 
but  the  conditions  were  such,  that  if  either  par' 
ty  wished  to  re-commence  hostilities,  that  par- 
ty should  give  the  other  four  daya  notice.— 
Immediately  upon  this  agreement,  almost  all 
the  militia  were  permitted  to  go  home,  and 
about  half  of  them  had  got  some   miles  upon 
the  road,  and  some  that  lived  nigh  to  the  line, 
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d  got  once  more  to  the  bosoms  of  their  fami- 
;s,  with  the  sweet  hope  of  never  again  re- 
nting to  the  place  of  danger  and  death.  But 
,  hard  fate  !  notice  was  sent  from  the  Amer- 
m  side,that  the  armistice  must  end  in  four 
ys ;  of  course,  all  the  militia  that  had  gone 
me,  or  on  their  way,  were  called  back  again, 
d  with  a  heavy  heart  many  a  man  parted  from 

wife  of  his  bosom,  and  children  of  his  love, 

the  last  time. 
The  Indians  were  forbidden  by  the  British 
vernment  from  crossing  the  line  at  any  time 
place,  and  were  watched  and  guarded  for 
ir  they  would,  for  the  British  knew,  that  if 
3y  were  permitted  to  cross  and  commit  dep- 
dations  on  the  United  States'  side,  that  it 
mid  unite  all  the  people  against  them. 
The  Indians  took  a  number  of  scalps  at  the 
ttle  of  Brownstown ;  I  asked  some  who  Stop- 
d  at  my  house,  if  the  governor  gave  them 
Hiey  for  them ;  they  told  me  not ;  but  they 
id  they  took  them  to  show  the  governor  how 
iny  they  killed.  They  said  they  wished  that 
5  governor  would  give  them  money  fof 
dps, 
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I  was  told,  that  when  they  took  these  sea 
down  to  Fort  George,  the  governor  and  coloi 
Clause  reproved  them  for  their  conduct,  a 
told  them  to  take  no  more  scalps  at  any  tii 
oi  place. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  do  not  wish 
be  understood,  that  I  believe  the  British  g 
vernmeiit  is  too  good  to  wish,  or  permit  t 
Indians  to  kill  and  scalp  any  that  lies  in  th< 
power.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  or  judge  he 
this  is,  but  I  was  led  to  believe  that  they  d 
not  encourage  the  Indians  to  take  scalps, 
else  they  kept  the  thing  very  secret.  Howe 
er,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.* 

The  inhabitants  in  general  felt  as  if  th< 
were  fighting  against  their  own  fathers,  brotl 
ers,  and  sons,  which  in  many  instances  was  ai 
tually  the  case.  Li  the  first  of  the  war,  th 
people  of  Canada  seemed  panic  struck  ;  the 

*  In  the  summer  of  1811,  a  number  of  British  gel 
tlemen,  formed  themselves  into  a  humane  society,  ft 
the  specific  purpose  of  preventing  the  Indians  froi 
taking  scalps,  by  offering  them  a  reward  for  \merica 
prisoners  unhurt.  General  Vincent  was  president  o 
the  society. 
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ceased  from  all  business  ;  they  even  neglected 
to  prepare  ©r  eat  food,  until  hunger  compelled 
them/to  do  it.  However,  after  a  while  they  be° 
gan  to  do  a  little  work,  yet  only  what  was  need- 
ful for  the  present  time. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  in  Canada,  that 
the  province  ought  be  conquered,  after  it  had 
been  invaded,  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants  on 
both  sides  5  for  many  in  the  province  after  the 
war,  showed  themselves  strong  friends  to  the 
United  States,  and  were  marked  by  the  British 
government  as  objects  of  revenge  on  that  ac 
count,  and  should  it  therefore  not  be  conquered,, 
one  half  of  the  people  would  be  ruined,  and 
perhaps  mazy  put  to  death.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Indians  killed  by  the  A- 
mericans,  which  so  exasperated  those  alive 
that  should  there  be  a  treaty  made,  and  thoso 
Indians  allowed  as  much  liberty  as  they  have* 
they  would  be  continually  crossing  the  line 
and  committing  murders  on  the  inhabitants  of' 
the  frontiers,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  their  kin* 
dred.  And  also  because  there  had  a  number 
of  Americans  left  the  province  in  the  war,  ei 
ther  by  permission  or  without  it ;  and  a  nnra> 
B  ft 
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ber  of  these  have,land  and  other  property  there, 
which  tkey  never  can  obtain  again,  except  the 
province  was  conquered;  for  it  must  be  no- 
ticed, that  all  the  land  in  Canada  has  been  given 
to  first  settlers  by  the  king-,  and  it  is  specified 
in  every  original  deed,  which  is  a  deed  of  gift, 
that  no  person  can  hold  it  by  transferment 
more  than  one  year,  except  they  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  majesty.  Now,  although 
this  is  the  law,  and  it  is  specified  so  in  every 
original  deed,  yet  very  tV.w  people  knew  it  to 
be  the  case  that  went  from  the  United  St;  tes 
and  bought  land,  cf  course  many  have  lived 
there  on  their  land  a  number  of  years  without 
taking  the  oath,  and  as  many  of  such  have  come 
;away  >.  h  r  •!  rake,  it,  <m  c«-u  e  their  lauds 
according  to  law,  falls  back  to  the  king. 

After  the  battle  of  Queenston,  the  British 
continued  to  augment  their  forces  on  the  line 
between  Fort  George  and  Erie. 

About  the  20th  of  October  was  the  usual 
time  for  a  number  of  Indians  from  Lake  Sim- 
coe,  principally  the  Massassaugas  tribe,  to  as- 
semble at  York,  (about  twelve  hundred  in 
number)  in  order  to  hold  taeir  fall  council,  and 
receive  their  gifts.  t 
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General  Sheaffe  met  them  there  ;  and  after 
they  had  received  their  gifts,  proposed  to  the 
warriors  to  go  to  Fort  George  and  engage  in 
the  war.  However,  they  declined  going  as 
their  squaws  were  with  them. 

The  general  then  gave  them  a  very  large  ox 
and  two  barrels  of  whiskey,  upon  which  they 
had  a  merry  feast  and  a  war  dance;  at  the 
same  time  they  declared  war  against  the  Li- 
nked States  in  a  formal  manner.  In  moving  in 
a  circuitous  form,  whenever  they  came  to^ 
wards  the  United  States,  they  held  up  their 
hatchets,  and  gave  a  stroke  in  the  air,  and  a 
yell. 

This  was  about  three  o'clock,  and  by'  five, 
about  35U  embarked,  and  as  many  more  rifle- 
men, with  the  general  for  Fort  George,  and  the 
old  Indians  and  squaws  returned  to  Lake  Sim- 
coe. 

The  garrison  at  York  was  then  almost  desti- 
tute of  soldiers,  but  in  a  little  time  the  militia 
to  a  considerable  amount  were  called  in. 

About  this  time,  or  a  little  after,  the  Ameri- 
cans came  on  shore  18  miles  above  Kingston 
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jmd  burnt  a  vessel  belonging  to  Mr.  Fairfield 
and  took  another  on  the  lake. 

Things  remained  in  this  situation  till  about 
the  20th  of  November,  when  general  Chandler 
Invaded  Canada,  about  50  miles  from  Montreal, 
with  three  hundred  soldiers.  It  appears  that 
in  destroying  an  old  fortification,  some  of  the 

men  were  killed. 

,   ... 

On  the  27ih  of  November,  general  Smyth, 
jnade  an  attempt  to  cross  from  Black  Rock 
into  Canada  (river  one  mile  wide  ;)  he  first 
sent  three  hundred  soldiers  and  sailors,  under 
captain  King :  they  stormed  three  batteries, 
and  spiked  the  cannon,  with  the  loss  of  forty 
men. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  same  day,  three  sail- 
ors went  over,  burnt  some  houses  and  brought 
away  considerable  plunder. 

After  general  Smyth  had  embarked  the 
troops  twice,  he  gave  over  the  project,  and  for 
which  he  has  been  severely  censured  by  many  j 
but  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  it  was  best,  as  at 
that  time  he  was  not  able  to  take  over  with  him 
more  than  2,500  soldiers,  which  was  not 
enough,  as  the  British  had  at  that  time  6,000 
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soldiers  on  the  line  between  forts  George  and 
Erie,  a  distance  of  34  miles  only. 

As  Smyth  and  his»army  were  seen  by  the 
British  coming  over,  arid  twice  returning,  it 
was  confidently  reported  and  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  American  army  had  mutinized. 
*  This  very  much  encouraged  the  inhabitants, 
judging  from  hence,  that  the  soldiers  wouidnot 
come  over  ai  all ;  knowing  also,  that  many  had 
refused  so  to  do  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Queens  ton. 

After  this,  as  the  winter  was  coming  on,  the 
British  caiculated  that  they  should  not  be  inva- 
ded again,  at  least  till  the  ice  of  the  river  be- 
came strong  :  the  colonel  of  each  regiment 
therefore  permitted  the  principal  part  of  the 
militia  to  return  home. 

The  whole  campaign  of  1812,  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  second,  seemed  to  bid  lair  for  sue 
cess  on  the  side  of  the  British  ;  and  which  ac- 
tually encouraged  an  expectation  in  them  that 
the  United  States,  would  eventually  be  conquer- 
ed, and  again  be  joined  to  the  possession  of 
George  the  third.     However  it  was  otherwise 

SJecreed. 

B  4 
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Having  given  a  historical  account,  at  the 
principal  everts  of  the  war  in  Upper  Canada 
during  the  year  1812,  it  *s  proper  now,  to  turn 
to  take  notice  of  those  in  other  parts. 


■ 
Events,  of  the  War  in  the  Western  States 

Previous  to  the  surrender  of  General  Hull 
at  Detroit,  pleasures  had  been  pursued  by  the 
general  government  and  the  states'  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  to  send  reinforcements  to  that  quar- 
ter ;  but  the  collection  of  any  larger  force 
Seemed  hard  to  effect  by  the  means  of  enlist- 
ment :— rhowever,  after  the  capture  of  the  A- 
niericart  army,  under  General  Hull,  whereby 
an  extensive  frontier  was  exposed  to  the  raT 
vage?  of  the  Indians,  no  difficulty  c.rose  in  the 
embodying  of  troops.  William  H.  Harrison  had 
been  appointed  to  take  command  of  the  army 
destined  for  the  relief  of  Gfen.  Hull,  who  had 
appointed  the  place  of  rendezvous  at  Louis- 
ville and  Red -Banks,  at  which  places  volun- 
teers poured  in  from  those  states  in  such  an 
abundance,  that  great  numbers  were  dis- 
SlargecJ, 
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At  the  time  Gen.  Harrison  took  the  command 
af  the  Western  Army,  about  2500  strong,  it 
was  too  late  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Hull,  who 
was  then  on  his  way  to  Montreal,  but  was  di- 
rected to  the  assistance  of  some  frontier  posts 
whiclvwere  beset  by  the  Indians. 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  army  startr 
ed,  and  arrived  at  Piqua  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, where  it  received  military  stores,  and  on, 
the  5th  started  to  Fort  Wayne  dn  the  Miami 
of  the  Lake,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  not  far  from 
Lake  Erie.  This  post  had  been  invested  by 
the  Indians,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  the  Western  Army,  retreated. 

Not  having  sufficient  force  to  justify  a  march 
to  Detroit,  it  was  thought  best  that  the  army 
should  be  employed  at  the  present  in  destroy- 
ing the  towns  of  the  hostile  Indians  in  those 
parts. 

Accordingly  two  detachments  started  on  the 
expedition  :  one  against  the  Miami  towns  on 
the  Wabash  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Tippecanoe  river,  and  the  other  against  the 
Potawatamie    idliages.     Nine    villages  were 
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burnt,  and  much  corn  destroyed,  with  a  view 
to  oblige  them  to  leave  the  country. 

A  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  troops 
from  these  expeditions.  Gen.  James  Winches- 
ter arrived  at  Fort  Wayne,  who  had  originally 
been  appointed  by  the  President  to  command 
the  Western  Army. 

William  H.  Harrison  was  Governor  of  the 
Indiana  Territoi  y,  and  had  only  been  appoint- 
ed by  brevet,  Major-General,  by  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  of  course  now  resigned  the  com- 
mand, and  set  out  with  a  body  of  mounted  men 
to  his  territory  to  break  up  some  hostile  Indian 
settlements  in  that  quarter ;    but  before  he  had 
got   far  he  received  a  commission  from  the 
Presidentas  Commanderin  Chief  of  the  North- 
western Army,  which  had  been  requested  by 
the  same.     Accordingly  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, Gen.  Harrison   arrived  at  Fori  Wayne, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  North- Western 
Army  :  previous  to  this,  however,  Winchester 
had  marched   with  2000  troops,  regulars  and 
Kentucky  militia,  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Defi- 
ance, but  on  the  way  was  joined  by  Harrison. 
While  the  army  was  marching  through  th<? 
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Country,  it  was  attacked  several  times  by  the 
Indians,  which,  however,  generally  fled  when 
fired  upon. 

On  the  4th  of  October  Gen.  Harrison  left 
Fort  Defiance  to  the  command  of  Winchester, 
and  returned  to  the  settlement  for  more  troops  : 
about  which  time  Gen.  Tupper,  with  his 
mounted  volunteers,  was  dispatched  to  Fort 
*M'  Arthur  and  part  to  Sandusky  ;  and  soon  afteF 
proceeded  with  600  men  towards  the  Rapids  of 
the  Miami — and  on  the  evening  of  the  18th 
diseovered  that  the  British  and  the  Indians  oc* 
cupied  the  place  ;  and  after  some  exertions  to 
cross  the  river  to  the  enemy,  though  in  vain, 
they  returned  to  camp;  but  while  returning 
were  considerably  harrassed  by  the  Indians  on 
horse-back,  lead  on  to  several  charges  by  the 
Indian  chief  S/ilit~Log,  i  ut  at  length  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  loss — the  detachment 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Fort  M^ Arthur  forty 
miles,  for  provision. 

However,  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  General 
Tupper  returned  to  the  R.ipids  again,  with 
1800  men,  and  near  the  place  discovered  about 
!0C0  of  British  and  Indians, 
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.  Having  recopnoitcred  the  position  of  die  en?,- 
my,  a  small  detachment  approached  them  and j 
then  retreated;  and  being  pursued  with  impe- 
tuosity, we-e  enabled  to  nearly  surround  the 
B-itish  and  Jndians,  wnich  were  repulsed  with 
considerableloss. 


Events  of  the  War  in  the  West — Illinois. 

While  these  operations  were  carried  on  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie,  a  number  of  Ken. 
tucky  rangers  and  volunteers  (mounted)  under 
General  Hopkins  and  Colonel  Russel  marched 
*o  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  territories^  against 
the  hostile  Indians. 

From  Vincennes  General  Hopkins  proceed- 
ed up  the  Wabash  to  the  relie!  of  Fort  Har- 
rison, which  was  invested  by  the  savages — and 
from  hence  started  on  the  15th  oi  October  a- 
gainst  the  Peoria  towns ;  but  discontent  ari- 
sing among  the  army,  the  General  was  obliged 
to  return  without  seeing  an  enemy. 

Colont  1  Russel  had  also  marched  with  some 
troops  to  the  same  towns  bj   another  route  * 
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but  when   he  came  to  the  place,  found  that 
General    Hopkins    had    returned — However 
finding  some  of  the  Indians,  he  drove  them  off 
and  burnt  their  towns,  and  then  returned  in 
safety.  , 

Another  detachment  of  80  men,  under  Mr. 
Craig,  went  up  the  Illinois  20  miles  ;  when  he 
attacked  an  Indian  settlement,  and  took  24 
prisoners  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man. 

Soon  after  this,  another  expedition  agrin^t 
the  Indians,  up  the  Wabash,  was  undertaken 
by  Gen.  Hopkins,  with  about  4200  men,  who 
arrived  at  the  Indian  Prophet's  towns  on  the 
19th  of  November,  but  found  it  evacuated. 

A  detachment  was  sent  on  to  destro)  other 
towns  and  villages,  which  was  done  without  in- 
terruption ;  but  afterwards  some  reconnoitering 
parties  were  attacked  and  some  killed. 

Not  far  from  where  the  army  now  lay,  the 
Indians  had  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and 
strongly  fortified  themselves.  However,  it  was 
intended  to  attack  them ;  but  before  it  was  done 
they  disappeared,  and  the  winter  already  be- 
gan, The  army  retired  to  Fort  Harrison. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
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the  Indians  by  Col.  Campbell,  with  600  men,rn 
December,  who  started  from  Greenville,  Ohio 
state.  On  the  17th,  Campbell  arrived  at  their 
towns  on  the  Mississinewa,  a  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  and  made  the  attack  on  the  savages, 
who  retreated  with  the  loss  of  7  killed  and  40 
prisoners — only  one  of  the  Americans  was 
killed. 

Some  villages  were  now  burnt — after  which 
the  camp  wa*  attacked  by  about  800  Indians, 
when  the  conflict  became  bloody,  and  raged 
about  onehouf;  but  being  gallantly  charged 
by  the  American  horsemen, the  Indians  retreat- 
ed  with  the  loss  of  40  killed  on  the  spot.  In 
this  affair  the  Americans  had  10  killed  and  80 
wounded.  About  this  time  TecmnschfXi'Wh  500 
warriors,  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  ; 
but  the  detachment  got  safe  back  again. 


Events  of  the  War  in  the  South. 

While  the  war  raged  in  the  West  against  : 
the  Indians,  in  consideration  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  white  people,  the  same  cause 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  savages  in  the ' 
South. 
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On  the  '34th  of  September  a  small  party,  un- 
der the  command  of  Newnan,  started  from  St. 
John's  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  against  the 
Lotchaway  towns  in  East- Florida;  when  this 
company  came  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Indian 
towns,  they  discovered  a  body  of  Indians  coming 
to  meet  them,  but  were  charged  upon  in  so 
gallant  a  manner,  they  fled  to  the  swamp. — 
The  action  lasted  two  hours,  and  the  Indian 
king,  Payne,  was  killed. 

Having  received  a  reinforcement  of  some 
Negroes,  about  sunset  the  Indians  made  anoth- 
er furious  attack  upon  the  Americans,  which 
lasted  till  8  o'clock  at  night;  but  by  a  well  di- 
rected fire  they  were  drove  back.  As  their 
provision  was  now  exhausted,  and  nearly  all 
they  had  eat  up,  the  army  was  obliged  to 
return,  but  in  so  doing  some  were  killed  by  the 
Indians. 

About  this  time,  as  the  year  1812  was  most 
expired,  the  operation  of  the  war  seemed  to 
cease  in  every  quarter. 


*  tp 


EVENTS 
OF  THE  WAR 

INT  THE 

Canadas  and  adjoining  parls- 


PART  II. 

T  will  be  remembered  that  a  considers hie* 
nber  of  troops  had  marched  from  Ken- 
ky  and  other  places  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
e,  on  the  fall,  and  in  the  winter  of  18]  2, 
)  had  been  collected  in  the  summer  for 
purpose  of  aiding  Gen.  Hull  in  his  enter- 
ie  ;  but  as  he  had  surrendered  before  they 
to  the  place  of  destination,  they  were  cra- 
red  in  making  war  against  the  hostile  Indi- 
on  the  Wabash,  and  other  places  as-already 
:d,  who  were  encouraged  to  acts  of  barbar- 
>y  the  Biitish. 
erv  little  time  was  permitted  to  this  army 
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to  rest  in  winter  quarters,  as  they  did  not  be| 
to  buiid  huts  till  the  1st  of  December,  and  we 
not  well  provided  for  in  provisions  and  clothi 
—yet  after  this  received  *rae  from  the  lad 
in  Kentucky.  On  the  30th  the  army  star1 
from  Fort  Defiance  towards  the  Rapids  of  ( 
Miami,  and  after  encountering-  great  dime 
ties,  arrived  at  the  place  on  the  9th  of  Janua 

1813. 

On  the  17th  Gen.  Winche*ste£.i>enf  750n 
under  Gen.  Lewis,  rd  drive  about  500  I'ndi: 
and  some  British  from  Frenchtown,  on  the  ri 
Raisin,  30  miles  from  Detroit  %  When  this  fo 
came  within  a  short  distance  from  the  ph 
the  enemy  began  to  fire  upon  it ;  but  were  s< 
repulsed  and  drove  two  miles  into  t£c  woe 
while  fighting  all  the  time,  for  three  hours. 
this  battle  12  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded;  and  44  of  the  enemy  were  kil 
and  140  wounded. 

On  the  21st  Gen  Winchester  arrived  at 
camp,  with  Col.  Wells,  Maj.  M'Clanahan, 
230  men  as  volunteers.     Previous  to  this  ( 
Proctor  had  started  from  Detroit,  with  a  la 
force  of  Indians  under  the  chief  Round  Hi 
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Canadian  militia  and  regulars,  to  meet  th%  A* 
mericai?  army,  and  early  on  the  morninpj  of  the  4 
22d,  the  attack  was  made  by  a  heavy  fire  from  ^ 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  muskets,  and  lifles  of 
the  whole  army.     One  part  of  the  American 
army  being  without  any  defence  than  what  was 
found  in  their  own  valour,  were  soon  forced  to 
retreat  by  the  power  of  superior  numbers  ;  hut 
another  part  being  fortified,  held  out  a  consi- 
derable time  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  while 
endeavouring  to  charge,  three  times.     How- 
ever,   Winchester  being  made  prisoner,  the 
whole  army  surrendered. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  and  British  were 
considerable  in  this  engagement,  wivch  was 
fought  and   sustained  with   bravery    on  both 

«ides. 

Major  James  Garrard,  son  of  the  former 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  distinguished  himself 
at  this  time  as  a.  man  of  military  talents  and  pa- 
triotism. 

After  the  battle  the  British  returned  to  Mai- 
den with  the  prisoners,  except  about  50  which 
was  left  in  one  house,  who  had  been  wounded, 
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ancrtvhich  wss  afterwards  burnt  up  by  the  sav- 
ages, and    many  others    were  murdered   an 
%  scalped  on  their  way. 

Winchester's  army  was^bout  one  thcusan 

strong,  and  was  attacked  by  nearly  double  thj 

number  of  British  and  Indians,  and  as  the  bat 

tlew.s  obstinately  contested,  nearly  fourhun 

dred  Americans  were  killed  and  the  rest  mad< 

prisoners,  about  six  hundred.     All  *e  miUtJ 

were  pa,  oiled  and  sent  home,  not  to  fight  in  the 

war  again. 

About  the   lath  of  February,  capt.  Foray  J 
commanding  a    company  of    United    States" 
troops    (riflemen)    at   Ogdensburgh,     at   the 
mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie   river,  on  the   St.; 
Lawrence,   70  miles  below  SackettVflaibu, 
marched   with  two  hundred  men   up  the  river  j 
12  miles,  and  crossed  over  to  Canada  to  a  little 
vihuge  (Brockville)  on  the  banks  of  the  river,?1 
where  the  British  kept  a  garrison  of  about  sixty 
soldiers,  which  he  took    with    some  military. 
stores,  wimot  loss. 

This  so  exasperated  the  B  itish,   that  they 
poll  cted   a    force    of  about   twelve  hundred 
about  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  chiefly  mili-  \ 
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ua,  and  cossed  the  river  from  Prescott,  (2 
miles)  effected  a  landing  in  spite  of  Forsyth 
and  his  riflemen,  drove  them  9  miles  to  Black 
Lake,  with  considerable  loss  on  bofh  sides. 

,  They  burnt  all  the  buildings  of  the  garrison 
at  that  place,  which  however  was  of  little  value, 
as  they  were  at  least  one  hundred  years  old, 
having  been  built  by  the  French,  and  were 
badly  situated.  The  British  also  carried  off 
much  military  stores. 

On  the  24th  or  25th  of  April,  com.  Chaun- 
cey  with  about  sixteen  sail  of  vessel,  and  gen. 
Dcarborne  with  about  two  thousand  sokV-ers 
and  sailors,  left Sac>tt's  Harbor,  for  York,  on 
£he  British  side  of  Lake  Ontario  distant  190 
miles,  and  arrived  there  on  the  rnoi ni<<g  of  the 
27th  at  seven  o'clock. 
%  The  Ameri(  an  army  began  to  land  in  boats 
about  eight  o'clock,  one  mile  up  the  lake  from 
the  fort,  and  two  from  the  toNvn,ov  west  of  the 
town  and  fort.  At  this  place  the  banks  are 
high,  and  the  woods  thick.  They  were  met  by 
the  British  force,  Indians,  a  few  ret- ulcus  and 
militia,  under  gen  Sheaffe,  in  number  about 

E%ht  hundred  strong.     In  about  two  hours,  in 
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.spite  of  the  British,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
landed,  under  the  command  of  gen.  Pike  ;  the 
British  then  retreated  towards  the  fort,  while 
the  Americans  pursued  them,  aqtf  when  within 
ahout  300  yards  of  it,  a  trem  ndous  explosion 
took  place,  of  powder  ar?d   combustibles  that 
had  been  concealed  under  ground,  and  which 
sp>-  ......  1  ruction   among   the   A- 

m  iican  army,  and  British  also. - 

The  number  killed  by  this  explosion  is  not 
yet  fully  ascertained  ;  gen.  Dearborne  thinks  it 
is  more  than  one  hundred,  among  whom  was 
gen.  Pike.  About  two  hundred  were  lost  iu 
all.  :>0, 

After  this  explosion  the  command  fell  upon 
col.  Pierce,  who  soon  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  which  the  British  left,  as  com.  Chauncey 
had  got  some  of  his  fleet  within  600  yards  of l< 
tb  fort,  and  was  firing  upon  it.  The  British 
moved  down  to  the  town,  (1  mile)  after  having 
set  fire  to  some  of  the  public  stores,  and  one 
vessel  nearly  finished.  Gen.  Sheaflfe  moved  off 
with  what  regular  troops  were  left,  towards 
Kingston,  and  left  orders  with  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  militia  (G.  S.  Mitchell)  to  make 
the  best  terms  he  could. 
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About  two  o"clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  A- 
xnerican  flag  was  hoisted,  and  by  three  all  was 
peace,  and  a  capitulation  was  agreed  upon  ;  all 
the  militia  were  parolled,  about  four  hundred^ 
and  ail  the  naval  and  military  stores  were  given 
up. 

On  the  first  of  May  the  troops  were  embark- 
ed, but  owing  to  contrary  winds,  did  not  leave 
York  till  the  8th,  but  the  same  evening  they 
reached  the  Four-mile  creek,  a  little  below 
Fort  Niagara,  and  unladed  some  of  the  stores 
On  the  next  Sunday  evening  two  vessels 
sailed  for  the  head  of  the  lake,  to  get  some 
British  stores,  which  they  effected  without  loss, 
and  returned  on  Tuesday. 

On  the>  13th5  com.  Chauneey  arrived  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  where  the  body  of  general  Pike 
was  interred  with  the  honors  of  war- 

"  On  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  days  of  May,  the  Bri- 
tish forces  of  regulars  and  militia,  under  gen. 
Proctor,  and  Indians  under  Tecumseh,  in  all 
about  three  thousand  strone,  attacked  Fort 
Meigs.  On  the  4th  or  5th,  about  9  o'clock, 
gen.  Clay  arrived  with  eight  hundred  Kentuc- 
ky volunteers  in  boats  on  the  Miami — landed 
C  2 
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and  made  a  heroic  push  upon  the  British  and 
Indians,  then  fighting,  before  Fort  Meigs—. 
they  were  driven  off  and  the  cannon  spiked. 
However,  they  neglected  to  go  into  the  fort, 
or  back  to  the  boats — were  drawn  some  dis- 
tance into  the  woods  b,y  skirmishes  with  the 
Indians ;  they  were  surrounded  by  the  British 
and  six  hundred  and  fifty  fell  into  their  hands* 
dead  or  alive,  though  chiefly  alive.  * 

After  this  the  Americans  obtained  some 
small  advantages  over  the  British,  who  on  the 
9th  or  April  raised  the  siege  and  returned  ; 
after  wnich  e;en.  Harrison  left  the  command  of 
the  fort  to  gen.  Clay,  and  went  to  the  south. 

On  the  27th  May,*  gens.  Dearborne,  J^ewis3 
and  others,  embarked  with  com.  CLauncey  on 
board  the  fleet,  at  Niagara,  to  the  immbefr  of 
about  four  thousand  strong.  They  landed  a- 
bout  two  miles  from  Fort  George,  up  the 
lake  near  the  light-house  ;  the  vessels  an- 
chored .vith'm  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore  j 
with  boats  the  army  was  landed,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  cannon  from    the  licet,  in  spite  oX 

*  Ju.-,'„  thirty  days  after  the  capture  of  Yov^ 
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the  opposition  (ft  about  three  thousand  British 
forces,  with  some  flying  artillery,  under  gen. 
Vincent.  After  about  half  an  hour  hard  fightf 
intr  the  British  retreated  towards  Fort  George 
which  was  much  injured  by  the  firing  of  two 
vessels  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  some  bat- 
teries on  the  east  side.  The  British  did  not 
go  in,  but  gave  orders  to  blow  it  up  ;  and  the  t 
cannon  of  all  the  batteries  on  the  line,  from 
Foil  George  to  Erie  were  opened  upon  the 
American  shore,  which  continued  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  were  bursted,  and  all  the 
peaces  were  evicuated,  after  much  destruction 
of  barracks  and  public  s'ores. 

The  British  continued  their  retreat  to  the 
west  of  Fort  George,  on  a  road  which  leads 
through  Black  Swamp,  which  connects  with 
the  main  road  to  Forty-mile  creek,  ten  mi'e> 
from  Fort  George. 

On  the  next  day  the  whole  British  force  from 
the  Niagara  river,  met  at  Forty -mile  creek, 
3\  miles  from  Niagara,  where  they  made  a 

otand. 

In  a  little  time  the  American  army  onterci 
Fort  George  and  hoisted  the  flag. 
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The  next  evening  colonel  Preston  crossed 
over  from  Black  Rock,  and  took  possession  of 
Fort  Erie  ;  at  the  same  time  he  published  an 
address  to  the  people,  inviting  them  to  come 
and  enrol  their  names  with  him  and  claim  the 
protection  of  the  United  States;  and  at  'he 
same  time  warned  them  that  if  they  did  not 
they  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  rigorous  man- 
ner. It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
came  After  he  had  been  there  a  sho^  '  ime^ 
he  destroyed  the  fort  and  went  to  Fort  George. 

The  number  of  killed  in  the  action  at  Fort 
George  must  be  considerable  on  both  sides, 
though  it  ?s  not  yet  known. 

It  appears  that  in  three  days  after,  on  the 
31st,  that  com.  Chauncey  sailed  with  his  fleet 
for  Sackett*s  Harbor ^vith  gen.  Lewis,  and  tart 
gen.  Boyd  took  the  command  under  gen  D^ar- 
borne. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  gen.  Winder  with  tAvo 
thousand  troops  left  Fort  George  in  pursuit  of 
the  British,  who  had  made  a  stand  at  Forty- 
mi'e  creek,  and  on  the  4th,  gen.  Chandler 
wit  \\  two  thousand  more,  marched  to  join  gen. 
Winder.     On  the  approach  of  Winder  the 
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iritish  retreated  18  miles,  to?the  head  of  Bur- 

ington  Bay,  where  they threw  up  entrench- 
nents.  Part  of  the  American  army  proceeded 
0  miles  farther,  to  the  Fifty  mile  creek,  and 
scamped  oh  Saturday  night,  the  5th.  On 
lunday  morning  b-  fore  day,  being  very  dark, 
bout  five  hundred  regulars  under  gen.  Vin- 
ent,  and  some  Indians  under  the  chief  Ncr- 
Dn,*  unperceived  broke' into  the  American 
amp,  took  possession  of  seven  pieces  of  can- 
on, which  they  turned  against  their  loes — the 
onfusion  was  great — gens.  Winder  and  Chan- 
ler  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many  more — 
ve  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken.  The  Ame- 
icans  fought  well — the  British  retired,  leav- 
lg  one  hundred  and  fifty  behind  them  ;  how- 
ver  they  were  not  pursued. 

The  same  day  gen.  Dcarborne  sent  orders 
>r  the  American  army  to  return  to  Fort 
ieoige,  as  he  had  seen  several  Brkish  ves- 
els  sail  for  the  head    of  the    lake,    which  he 

*  This  Norton  is  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  but  is  re- 
tted to  the  French.  He  received  an  English  educa- 
on  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  while  there,  translated  the 
ros'pel  of  St.  Matthew  into  the  Mohawk  language. 
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supposed  intended  to  land  reinforcements,  am 

which  was  done.     At  the  same  time  Sir  Jame 

Yeo  appeared  with  his  fleet  off  the  Forty-mil 

creek,   and   demanded  the   surrender   of  th> 

American  army,  stating  that  it  must  of  iieces 

sity  fall  into  the  Lands  of  the  British. 

The  American  army  then  leturned  to  Foi 
George,  having  lost  a  considerable  numbei 
being  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  and  mili 
tia,  who  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  army,  nearl 
throughout  their  mai  ch. 

On  the  next  day  all  the  British  army  return 

ed  to  the  Forty-mile    creek,  and  at  the   sam 

time  the  British  took  12  boats  on  their  retur 

i  to  Fort  George,  with  the  baggage  of  the   oj 

ficers. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  (two  days  after  ger 
Dearbornc  landed  at  Niagara,)  six  Britis 
vessels  and  thirty  boats  appeared  before  Sack 
ett's  Harbor,  from  which  nearly  one  thousan 
two  hundred  men  effected  a  landing,  a  littl 
above  the  harbor.  They  drove  the  American 
bark  nearly  a  mile,  with  considerable  loss 
however  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  thei 
vessels  and  leave  many  behind. 
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As  the  victory  was  doubtful  for  some  time., 
the  Americans  set  fire  to  all  the  military 
stores  in  thai  place,  among  which  was  some 
taken  at  York. 

The  Bitish  were  commanded  by  general 
Sheaffe,  and  the  fleet  by  Yeo  :  the  Americans 
by  general  Brown  of  the  militia ;  colonel  Mills 
and  Backu  .  were  killed  early  in  the  action. 

On  the  lithof  June,  fifteen  days  after  Dear- 
borne  had  landed  at  Niagara,  in  Canada,  the 
British  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  large  and  small 
vessels,  captured  two  schooners  and  some 
boats  near* the  Eighteen-mile  creek,  12  miles 
east  of  Niagara  on  the  United  States'  .-.bore  of 
the  fake.  Th§y  were  laden  with  hospital 
stores  for  the  army. 

On  the  I5th,  some  soldiers  landed  from  the 
fleet,  at  the  m'outh  of  the  Genesee  liver,  and 
took  off  from  the  village  of  Chariottevilie,  500 
barrels  of*  flour  and  pork,  and  a  large  boat 
loaded  with  1,200  bushels  of  corn,  destined  for 
the  army  at  Niagara. 

On  the  18  th,  they  landed  at  Sad  us,  burnt 
some  buildings,  and  carried  off  ZOO  barrels  pi 
So  i. 
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About  the  23d  of  June,  captain  Chauncey, 
of  one  of  the  American  vessels,  captured  one 
of  the  British  vessels  (the  lady  Murray,)  laden 
with  military  stores. 

On  the  24th  of  June  general  Dearborne  sent 
out  370  men,  under  colonel  Bcerstler,  in  pur- 
suit of  some  British  near  the  Beaver  Darns, 
lb  miles  from  Fort  Gecrge  :  thty  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  -British  and  Indians, 
and  all  killed  or  taken. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  jfeneral  De  Rotten  - 
burgh  arrived  in  Upper  Canada,  as  governor 
of  the  same. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  250  British  crossed  over 
the  Niagara  River,  below  Sguaw.lslanfl,  and 
marched  to  Black  Rock;  the  militia  in  that 
place  (only  a  few)  retreated,  and  the  British 
burnt  the  barracks  and  the  block -house,  took 
some  salt,  (lour  and  pork,  three  field  pieces, 
and  one  twelve  pounder.  In  a  little  time  the 
militia  reinforced,  and  came  upon  the  British  ; 
an  engagement  took  place  for  fifteen  minutes, 
when  the  British  retreated  over  the  river  with 
some  loss. 

On  the  1 7th  of  July,  200  British  attacked  the 
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American  picket  guards  :  detachments  were 
sent  out.  and  drove  then?  ba,ck  with  loss.  About 
this  time  General  Dearborne  received  orders 
to  resign  the  command  of  the  army  and  gene- 
ral Wilkinson  took  it. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Lower  Sandusky  was 
besieged  by  the  British  and  Indians,  2000 
strong.  Howevtr,  it  appeared,  that,  the  Amcr- 
cans  made  a  heroic  resistance  under  major 
Croghan,  and  that  the  Jpesiegers  retired  a  little ; 
and  that  general  Harrison  was  on  his  way  to 
the  fort  with  reinforcements. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  six  British  vessels  came 
near  to-jErie,  and  made  some  iittle  attempts  to 
injure  the  American  fleet  under  commodore 
Pen y,  which  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
the  British. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  commodore  Chauncey 
sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. (40  miles,)  where  he  landed  some  troops 
with  an  i:  tcntion  of  attacking  some  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians.     However  it  was  not  done. 

The  fleet  then  sailed  to  York.  The  British 
troops  stationed  there,   retreated   before   the 
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fleet  came  to  anchor,  and  when  they  came 
away,  took  six  o»  st-.n  hundreu  barrels  oi 
flour,  some  boats,  and  other  things. 

The  barracks  and  public  store-houses  were 
burnt.  A  number  of  ihc  inhabitants  came 
away  also. 

Or.  the  2d  of  August,  1,200  British  landed 
from  Like  Champlain  at  Platiiburg ,;  what 
little  force  was  there,  retreated  «with  safety: 
tin  y  burnt  all  the  public  buildings  in  the  piace ; 
there  were  no  stores  there. 

About  the  7th,  the  British  fleet  came  near 
Fort  George,  and  the  American  fleet,  which 
pursued  them,  but  did  not  come  up  with  them.* 
Both  of  the  fleets  were  maTiceuvering  in  sight 
of  each  other  for  three  days  ;  at  length  the 
B.itish  succeeded  in  cutting  off  two  of  the 
American  schooners,'  viz  the  Juiia,  of  three 
guns,  and  the  Growler  of  five.  Both  were 
captured. 

It  also  appears,  that  on  the  10th  of  August, 

two  other  schooners  were  upset  in  a  gale,  viz. 

the  Scourge,  of  eight  guns,  and  the  Hamilton; 
jpj|p 

*  The  force  of  the  two  fleets  was  about  equal. 


bixteen  pernors  were  saved  out  of  ninety. 
Two  others  ffiive  been  condemned  as  unfit  for 
service,  viz.  the  Fair  American  and  the  Pert. 
These  disasters  happened  near  the  head  of  the 
Lake. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers and  Indians,  trom  round  about  Buffalo, 
in  the  state  of  New-York,  under  the  command 
of  general  Porter,  arrived  at  Fort  George,  in 
number  about  300.  These  under  the  command 
of  major.  Chapin,  and  200  regulars,  under 
major  Cummings  of  the  16th  infantry,  made 
an  attempt  to  cut  off  one  of  the  British  pickets. 
Although  they  were  disappointed  in  their  pri- 
mary object,  jet  tne  British  picket  was  routed 
with  some  loss. 

Tne  American  Indians  captured  twelve  of 
the  British  Indian^  and  four  whites  ;  and  a 
considerable  number  were  killed  also.  We 
have  no  account  what  number  of  Americans 
were  killed,  but  no  doubt  there  were  some. 

It  appears,  previous  to  the  7th  September, 
the  British  fleet  had  been  laying  some  time  at 
anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Four-mile  Creek, 
3  miles  west  of  Fort  George,   where  there 
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were  some  batteries  ;  but  on  the  7th  it  weighed 
anchor,  and  stood  close  to  the  'tnouth  of  the 
Niagara  river,  near  Fort  George. 

Commodore  Chaunccy  had  been  at  anchor 
also  for  some  time,  up  the  Niagara  river, 
when  he  discovered  the  British  fleet  at  day- 
light ;  he  immediately  made  sail  in  chase, 
which  was  continued  for  three  days,  nearly  all 
round  the  lake.  * 

At  length,  on  the  1 1  th,  neat  the  Genessee 
river,  the  General  Pike  (the  commodore's  ves- 
sel,) came  so  near  some  of  the  British  vessels, 
as  to  have  a  running  fight  for  three  or  four 
hours  ;  however  it  was  but  little  injured  ;  not 
a  man  was  hurt. 

On  the  morning:  of  the  12th,  the  British  fleet 
put  into  Amherst  bay,  \2  miles  west  of  Kings- 
ton, where  commodore  Chauncey  endeavored 
to  blockade  it,  not  willing  to  go  in,  supposing 
the  place  to  be  dangerous  ;  but  on  the  17th, 
unobserved  by  Chauncey,  sir  James  sailed 
down  to  Kingston. 

Oa  the  10th  of  September,  as  the  American 
fleet  on  Lake  Eric,  under  the  command  of 
commodore  Perry,  was  at  anchor  at  the  head  of 
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Lake  Erie,  in  Put-in-bay,  15  miles  from  Mai* 
den,  the  Bi&ish  fleet,  under  captain  Barclay, 
of  six  vessels   and  63  guns,    was  discovered. 
Commodore  Perry  had  nine  vessels   and  54 
guns.     Perry's  fleet  immediately  got   under 
way  and   stood   to    meet    the    British    fleet. 
About   10  o'clock,   the   American   fleet   was 
formed  in  line  of  battle,  and   1 5  minutes  before 
12,  tUe  British  commenced  firing,  and  a  little 
after  12  the  action  began  on  the  part  of  Perry. 
*  The  firing*  t  the  British  was  very  destruc- 
tive on  account  of  their   long    guns,  and  was 
chiefly   directed  at  the  brig  Lawrence,   (the 
commodore's   vessel,)  who  seeing  the   great 
danger   she  was   in  arid  being   determined  to 
conquer  if  possible,  made  sail  and  ordered  the 
other  vessels   to  follow,   for   the   purpose  of 
closing  with  the  Biitish. 

In  a  little  time  she  was  so  much  injured  in 
her  tigging,  that  she  became  unmanagable  ; 
yet  in  this  situation  she  sustained  the  fire  of 
the  British  for  two  hours,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  ;  at  length  every  gun  was  rendered  use- 
less, and  all  her  crew  either  killed  or  wounded 
except  eight,  which  was  merely  enough  to 
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manage  one  gun,  and   the   last  that  was  fired 
was  eone  by  the  help  of  Perry  hin&eif. 

At  half  past  2,  captain  Elliott,  of  the  brig, 
Niagara,  brought  his  vsssel  into  close  action 
with  tne  British.  In  this  awful  crisis,  commo- 
dore Perry  left  his  vessel  (the  Lawrence;  to 
the  command  of  lieutenant  Yarnall,  and  passed 
to  the  Niagara.* 

Soon  after  Perry  left  the  Lawrence,  her  flag 
same  down,  but  as  the  British  were  not  able  to 
take  possession  of  her,  it  was  hoisted  again.    ' 

At  45  minutes  past  2,  the  signal  was  given 
for  close  action.  The  Niagara,  with  Pern-, 
then  bore  up  in  order  to  break  the  line  of  the 
British  ships,  and  which  was  soon  effected. 
As  she  passed  ahead  of  their  two  ships  and 
brig,  she   gave  them  a   raking  fire    from  her 

*  Perhaps  a  more  heroic  action  was  never  achieved 
by  mortal  man.  To  puss  from  one  veasel  to  another 
in  an  open  boat,  amidst  the  flying  shafts  of  death, 
and  mighty  thunder,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
crouding-  still  closer  in  the  arms  of  danger,  to  lose  life 
or  gain  victory  for  the  benefit  of  others,  discovers  a 
soul  highly  touched  wilh  a  sensibility  of  honor,  great- 
ofmind  and  contr-mnt  of  death. 
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starboard  gudte,  and  also  to  a  large  schooner 
and  sloop  on  the  larboard  side,  at  half  pistol  shot 
distance ;  at  the  same  time  all  the  American  fleet 
kept  up  a  tremendous  and  well  directed  fire 
upon  the  British,  which  did  great  execution. 

In  a  little  time  four  of  the  largest  vessels  of 
the  British  struck  their  colors  ;  the  other  two 
endeavored  to  escape,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ; 
all  were  captured  and  taken  into  Sandusky  bay, 
on  the  United  States'  side,f  where  the  prison- 
ers, aWnit  600,  were  landed  and  marched  to 
Chillicothc^ 

It  appears  thav  on  the  19th  September,  gen- 
eral Hampton,  comiiwuiding  at  Burlington, 
marched  his  troops,  about  5ooo,  towards  Lower 
Canada,  and  in  a  few  days   crossed  into  it  at 

f  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  general  illumination 
throughout  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Uniied 
St  ites,  expressive  of  their  approbation  *of  so  great  an 
event. 

}  The  British  prisoners,  both  officers  and  soldiers., 
gff)e;<k  in  high  terms  of  the  tenderness  of  commodore 
P  r:y  to  them;  this  is  the  most  beautiful  feature  of 
his  character,, 
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Odleton,  where  he  killed  and  took  a  few  of  the 
British ;  he  then  retreated  back  and  formed 
his  march  towards  Sackett's  Harbor,  distant 
about  150  miles  through  much  woods;  how- 
ever he  stopped  at  Chatauge. 

The  capture  of  the  important  Fort  Detroit, 
and  the  possession  of  the  Michigan  territory  by 
the  British,  who  now  with  their  savage  allies 
tyrannized  ever  so  many  American  citizens  in 
the  same,  were  events  that  could  not  well  be 
borne  by  the  patriotic  sons  of  Columbia  r — and 
one  sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  «U  minds, 
which  wasto  dispel  the  British  irom  their  un- 
just claims,  though  with  <^e  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  life. 

Although  this  was  the  general  sentiment  it 
appears  to  have  been  left  for  the  m^re  noble 
sons  of  Kentucky,  to  realise  these  patriotic 
feelings. 

Accordingly  after  the  British  had  kept  pos- 
session of  this  country,  upwards  of  one  year, 
General  Harrison,  native  of  Virginia,  already 
noted,^  Isaac  Shelby,  Governor  of  Kentucky 
and  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  of  the  same  state,  and 
member  of  Congress,  all   being  gentlemen  of 
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respectability,  and  noble  dispositions,  easily 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  large  number  of  Mi- 
litia, chiefly  volunteers,  to  march  towards  De- 
troit, for  the  purpose  alluded  to,  and  were  ac- 
tually in  its  vicinity  previous  to  Perry's  victory 
in  number  about  2,500,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  gentlemen  of  wealthy  and  respect- 
ability. 

On  the  23d  September,   commodore  Perry 
assisted  general   Harrison  to  land  twelve  hun- 
dred troops  on  an  island  in  Lake  Erie,  half  way 
between  Sandusky  Bay  and  Maiden,  and  on  the 
28th,  the    whole  army  was  landed  at  Maiden, 
and  took  possession  of  it,  which  the  British  had 
evacuated  and  burnt.     On  the   29th,  Harrison 
pursued  them  as  far  as  Sandwich,  but  thev  had 
withdrawn  up  the  River  La  Trench  or  Thames, 
about  80   miles.     From  Sandwich,    Harrison 
pu  sued  Proctor,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
of  October,  overtook  him  near  Moravian  town. 
The  British  had  posted  themselves  in  an  ad- 
vantageous situation,  to  which  but  part  of  the 
American  army  could  approach,  being   3. 500 
strong.     A  considerable   portion  of  Harrison's 
army  were  mounted  riflemen  from  Kentucky 
C  3 
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and  Tennessee,  unto  "whom  a  riilc  is  but  tytUs 
incumbrance  ;  Harrison  therefore  gave  orders 
that  the  British  should  be  attacked  by  them. 

On  the  first  approach,  which  was  made  at 
fu:l  speed,  a  heavy  discharge  was  madefiom 
the  whole  British  line,  upon  which  the  horses 
recoiled;  but  having  formed  again,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  lines  of  the  whole  ar- 
my. Unable  to  form  again,  the  British  sued 
for  quarters,  yet  the  body  of  Indians  were  not 
so  soon  conquered,  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance ;  nevertheless  the  victory  was  t  omplete — 
700  regulars  were  captured,  although  the 
most  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the  battle  lied 
to  the  wilderness.  Proctor  and  a  few  more  made 
their  escape. 

In  this  expedition  commodore  Perry  volun- 
teered his  services,  and  acted  as  aid-de-camp 
to  general  Harrison. 

Qovernpr  Shcl'.y,  a-cd  sixty-three  years, 
commanded  a  large  force  in  the  expedition 
also,  and  acted  with  frreat  skill,  and  courage. 

In  this  memorable  victory,  which  was  of  in- 
finite benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  extensive 
frontier,  the    celebrated    warrior    .7' 
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killed  by  colonel  Johnson,  who  command- 
ed a  corps  of  mounted  riflemen,  arid  was  on  the 
left  of  the  regiment}  at  which  point  a  great 
mass  of  Indians  were  collected,  y  t.  regardless 
of  danger,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  them. 
A  shower  of  balls  were  discharged  at  him; 
some  took  effect — his  horse  was  shot  under 
him.  At  the  moment  his  horse  fell,  Tecumseh 
rushed  towards  him  with  an  uplifced  tomahawk, 
to  give  the  fatal  blow  ;  But  his  presence  of 
mine]  did  not  forsake  him  in  this  perilous  pre- 
dicament— he  drew  a  pist-jl  from  his  holsters, 
and  laid  his  daring  opponent  dead  at  his  feet. 
He  was  unable  to  do  more,  the  loss  of  blood 
having  deprived  him  of  strength  to  stand.  For- 
tunately at  the  moment  of  Tecumseh's  fall,  the 
enemy  gave  way— -he  was  wounded  in  five 
places.  Six  Americans  and  twenty-two  In- 
dians fell  within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot  where 
Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  the  trains  of  blood 
almost  coveted  the  ground. 

Alter   Harrison  had    obtained  this  victory 
the  several  tribes  of  Indians   residing  in  th 
Michigan  territory  and  adjacent  country,  suCj 
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for  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  brought 
in  some  of  their  women  and  children  as  hos- 
tages. 

O  j  the  28th  September,  commodore  Chaun- 

ccv  discovered  the  British  fleet  towards  York, 
aud  went  in  pursuit.  On  the  29th,  the  Gene- 
ral Pike  came  into  action  with  it,  ai  d  after 
having  a  few  men  killed  a  )d  wounded  by  the 
British,  and  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  and  destroy- 
ing a  mast  from  off  the  Wolf  and  Royal 
George,  the  British  got  under  their  batteries 
on  the  height  of  Burlington,  at  4  o'clock  ; 
commodore  Chauncey  then  returned  to  Fort 
George. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  American  army 
at  Fort  George,  under  general  Wilkinson,  left 
that  place  in  300  boats,  for  Sackett's  Harbor, 
under  convoy,  of  Chauncey's  fleet,  after  which 
Chauncey  went  in  quest  of  the  British  i'eet 
owards  Kingston. 
On  the  5th,  he  descried  seven  sail,   consist- 

ig  of  five  schooners,  one  sloop  and  a  gun-boat. 

he  schooners  were  taken  without  resistance  ; 

.e  sloop  was   burnt  and  abandoned,   and  the 

un-boat  run  to  shore. 
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About  300  prisoners  Were  taken. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  alter  the  victory 
Over  Proctor,  gen.  Harrison  arrived  at  Fort 
George  with  about  two  thousand  regular 
troops. 

At  this  time  the  British  under  gen.  Vincent 
were  fortified  on  the  heights  of  Burlington*  at 
the  west  end  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  *  ith  an 
army  of  about  sixteen  hundred  regulars,  In- 
dians and  militia. 

The  situation  of  Vincent's  army  was  truly 
commanding,  as  the  front  of  the  heights  is 
about  thirty  perpendicular  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake,  and  the  promontary  on  which 
the  works  were  placed  was  of  a  precipitous  na- 
ture on  either  side,  subsiding  into  deep  hollow** 
through  which  ran  two  streams  of  water. 

The  approach  <o  this  place  from  the  lake  is 
truly  hazardous,  as  also  on  either  side,  yet  on 
the  west  it  is  level ;  but  in  order  to  get  td  it  the 
circuit  would  be  extensive  and  difficult  also,  as 
it  leads  through  thick  woodlands  and  over  higH 
hills. 

Notwithstanding  these?  difficulties, it  appears 
tfeat  gens.  Harrison  and  MvCiure  were  deter- 

C  4 
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jnined  to  risk  the  event  of  trying  to  dislodge 
Vincent  from  his  position,  and  made  ar- 
rangements accordingly  ;  and  by  joining  their 
respective  forces,  especially  if  they  had  taken 
a  circuitous  rout  through  Dujtdas,  they  might 
have  effected  their  object.  However,  a  few 
hours  before  they  were  ready  to  start,  general 
Wilkinson  sent  orders  for  gen.  Harrison  to 
come  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  who  was  obliged 
to  embark  for  that  place  accordingly. 

Whatever  causes  or  considerations  might 
have  existed  at  that  time  to  justify  this  move- 
ment, it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  improper 
and  unfortunate  one  for  the  United  States, 

Had  Vincent's  force  been  captured,  or  dri- 
ven to  Kingston,  the  Americans  would 
ftave  then  been  complete!}  masters  of  all  that 
part  of  Upper  Canada  from  Kingston  to 
D  i.roit,  an  extent  of  500  miles,  ar.d  thereby 
Jiu've  deprived  the  Biitish  government  of  the 
fcerviee  of  at  least  10,000  soldiers,  (militia,) 
and  which  would  have  been  a  joyful  thing  to 
the  movt  of  them  ;  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  leaving  thi:,  force  in  the  midst  of  Upper 
Canada,  and    making  the  attempt  to    reach* 
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Montreal,  resulted  the  necessity  of  evacuating 
Fort  George,  burning  Newark,  and  crossing 
the  line  ;  upon  which  is  predicted  the  justifi- 
cation (according  to  the  usage  of  war)  of  the 
British  invasion  of  our  territory,  and  the  dep- 
radations  committed  there. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  general  Wilkinson 
started  from  Grenadier  Island,  midway  be- 
tween Sackett's  Karbor  and  Kingston,  with  an 
army  of  about  3  000  men,  while  as  manv  more 
were  sent  by  land  down  the  shore  of  the  St, 
Lawrence  ;  the  whole  being  on  an  expedition 
against  Montreal. 

By  keeping  en  that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
which  flows  on  the  side  of  Wolf  Inland,  next 
t^  the  shore  of  the  state  of  New- York,  the  ar- 
my in  boats  were  not  disturbed  by  the  British 
shipping  nor  batteries  at  Kingston. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  army  passed  the 
fort  at  Presscot,  with  but  little  molestation  ; 
but  on  the  next  day,  a  large  force  under  colo- 
nel Pearson  followed  it  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  as  also  some  gun-boats,  both  of  which 
were  very  troublesome. 

On  the  10th,  a  British  corps  of  observation 
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pressed  hard  upon  the  American  army,  which 
However  was  soon  driven  back  by  a  detach- 
ment that  was  landed  for  that  purpose. 

That  part  of  the  army  which  had  gone  by 
land,  had  now  crossed  the  river  and  gained  the 
British  shore. 

On  the  1 1th,  part  of  the  British  force  which 
occupied  the  bank6,  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  came 
to  an  engagement  with  a  detachment  of  the 
army  under  geneial  Boyd,  who  again  routed 
the  enemy  with  some  loss,  and  pursued  them 
a  considerable  distance  to  Cry  lei's  farm,  which 
is  in  the  township  of  Williamsburg,  20  miles 
below  Cornwall.  At  this  place  the  British 
had  some  fortifications,  and  a  tolerably  large 
force,  and  where  they  made  a  stand,  when  the 
battle  became  obstinate  and  bloody  ;  and  as 
the  night  and  a  storm  were  coming  on,  the 
American  army  returned  to  the  river,  where 
they  encamped  for  the  night,  and  the  British 
pursued  at  a  respectable  distance. 

Iw  point  of  numbers,  the  Americans  were 
much  superior  to  the  British  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  their  fortifications,  they  must  have 
been  captured  by  the  America!  is 
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General  Wilkinson  reported  103  killed,  and 
i98  wounded,  among  whom  was  general  Cov- 
ington, mortally. 

The  expedition  against  Montreal  was  now 
abandoned,  and  the  army  crossed  to  the  United 
States,  and  went  up  Salmon  river  20  miles, 
where  preparations  were  made  for  winter  quar- 
ters at  the  French  Mills. 

Four  circumstances  conspired  to  produce 
this  resolution  in  Wilkinson  and  the  other  of- 
ficers:  First,  because  of  the  opposition  which 
the  army  met  with  from  the  British,  at  the 
time  the  expedition  was  about  entering  the 
dangerous  rapids  and  cascades  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  which,  however,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

.  Secondly,  because  of  the  very  poor  health  of 
general  Wilkinson,  who  at  that  time  was  not 
able  to  stand  alone. 

Thirdly,  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  which  rendered  it  very  dangerous 
for  soldiers  to  be  exposed,  especially  those 
mat  had  been  accustomed  to  a  milder  climate, 
which  was  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of 
Wilkinson's  army  :  and 
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Fourthly,  because  general  Hampton  am:  hi, 
arrrty  did  not  join  him  at  a  certain  place  ac- 
cording to  orders. 

Nothing  of  consequence  took  place  while 
the  American  army  lay  at  the  French  Mills  ; 
however,  it  wa?  not  a  proper  place  for  so 
laf .  e  an  army  to  winter,  being  in  the  midst  of 
a  country  that  is  almost  a  wilderness ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  was  very  expensive  to  the  United  States  ; 
yet  it  was  the  best  tnat  Wilkinson  could  com* 
mand  at  the  time. 

On  the  1 3  th  of  February,  in  conformity  to  or- 
ders from  the  war  department,  the  American 
Army  h  it  the  French  Mills ;  part  of  which 
marched  for  Ogdensburgh  and  Sack ett's  Kar 
bor,  while  the  rest  took  the  road  to  PI  .• 
burg. 

All  the  boats,  barracks,  and  fortifications 
were  burnt. 

On  the  19th,  the  British,  about  5000  strong, 
crossed  the  St.  LaWrci.ee,  and  came  to  the 
French  Mills ;  from  winch  pb.co  they  pene- 
trated into  the  state  of  New-York,  to  the  town- 
ship of  Malone ;  and  on  the  21st  retreateJ 
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taking  with  thein  a  considerable  'quantity  of 
public  property,  principally  provisions. 

Previous  to  the  10th  of  December,  the  term 
of  service  of  the  greater  part  of  the  militia  at- 
tached to  the  command  of  general  M'Ciure, 
at  Fort  George,  had  expired  ;  and  notwith- 
standing bounties  and  higher  wages  were  offer- 
ed to  induce  them  to  stay  a  little  longer  they 
would  not  comply  ;  as  the  British  appears 
to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance, 
they  began  about  that  time  to  assemble  and 
ttuuch  a  large  body  of  troops  towards  the 
place. 

When  the  approach  of  the  British  was  un- 
derstood by  general  M^Ciure,  a  council  of  the 
principal  officers  was  convened,  who  unani- 
mously agreed  that  Fort  George  ought  to  be 
evacuated  immediately  :  accordingly,  on  the 
.10th,  the  fort  was  blown  up,  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Newark  burnt,*  and  most  of  the  mili- 

*  It  is  some  pleasure  to  know,  that  this  savage  and 
cruel  act;  which  deprived  nearly  two  hundred  inoffen- 
sive ikm  liits  of  house  and  home,  in  the  midst  of  a  se- 
ven- winter,  nue's  with  the  strongest  disapprobation 
ted  disgust   by    almost  all  the    humane  sons  and 
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tary  stores  taken  over  the  river ;  but  so  close 
did  the  British  pursue,  that  several  of  the 
Americans  were  made  prisoners. 

On  the  19th,  before  day,  a  British  force  of 
regulars  and  Indians:  under  general  Drum- 
inond,  crossed  the  Niagara,  5  miles  above  Fort 
Niagara — part  of  which  went  down  to  it,  sur- 
prised the  garrison,  about  160  in  number, 
Whom  they  made  prisoners.  They  then  went 
up  the  river,  hurt  Youngstown,  Lewistown,  and 
chiefly  all  the  buildings  in  its  vicinity.  On  the 
Heights  of  Lewistown  they  met  a  small  force, 
which  they  routed. 

On  the  30th,  a  large  force,  about  3000,  cross- 
ed the  river  at  Black  Rock,  below  Buffalo* 
On  the  shore  they  were  met  by  general  Hall, 
with  a  body  of  militia ;  but,  like  destroying  an- 
gels, no  force  was  found  sufficient  to  stop 
their  progress,  which  was  marked  with  death 
and  destruction.  The  fine  village  of  Buffalo 
was  soon  laid  in  ashes,  and  some  vessels  also. 
After  they  had  glutted  their  horrible  revenge 

daughters  of  the  United   States.     General  M'Clure 
says  he  was  ordered  so  to  do  by  the  war  department. 
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they  returned,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Fort  Niag- 
ara ;  which,  however,  they  afterwards  left,  ta* 
fung  with  them  much  public  property.  Such 
is  the  miserable  business  of  war. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  general 
Hampton's  army  crossed  Lake  Champlain 
from  Burlington*  and  proceeded  towards  Mon- 
treal, in  Low^r  Canada ;  crossed  the  line  on 
the  21st.  The  army  proceeded  in  two  divis- 
ions, one  on  each  side  of  the  Chateaugy  river, 
which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  on  two 
different  days  drove  in  the  British  pickets,  one 
of  which  they  succeeded  in  capturing.  Every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  intercept  the 
progress  of  the  American  army.  The  roads 
were  filled  with  trees,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously felled  in  every  direction  ;  the  bridges 
were  destroyed  and  many  houses  burnt  or 
pulled  down.  Notwithstanding  these  impedi- 
ments, the  Americans  continued  slowly  to  ad- 
vance till  the  26th,  when  the  advanced  guard 
was  attacked  on  both  sides  of  the  river  by  a 
bod^;  of  regulars,  militia  and  Indians,  posted  in 
strong  positions  in  a  wood,  flanked  by  the  river 
and  impassible    swamps.      The   attack  wae 
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several  times  renewed,  and  the  British  always 
driven  behind  their  works. 

On  the  27th  one  of  the  divisions  forded  the 
river",  and  the  whole  army  returned  within  the 
American  lines. 

Tne  British  claim  great  merit  for  this  splen- 
did victory,  as  they  call  it,  which  they  assert 
Was  achieved  by  a  force  of  300  men,  while 
Hampton's  army  consisted  of  3000  ;  however, 
these  statements  of  the  British  are  not  correct, 
nor  are  they  the  official  ones. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  Hampton's  in- 
tention to  push  on  by  this  route  to  Montreal; 
but  rather  that  this  movi  ment  was  merely  in- 
tended to  divt  rt  the  intention  of  the  British 
from  their  movement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ; 
and  this  end  being-  completely  attained,  it  was 
not  his  wish  to  risk  the  loss  of  any  part,  howev- 
ever  small,  of  his  army,  by  an  attempt  to  force 
a  position  so  strong  as  the  British  represent 
this  to  have  been. 


*  « 


SECOND  CAMPAIGN. 
Events  of  the  War  in  the  South. 

Having  finished  our  view  of  the  operation 
of  the  war  of  the  north  and  southern  parts  of 
the  United  Statt  s  and  Canada,  for  two  cam- 
paigns, we  turn  again  to  the  south. 

Early  in  the  year  1813,  the  British  found 
means  to  influence  the  Creek  and  part  of  the 
Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  to  engage  in  the 
war  with  the  United  States,  and  on  the  10th  of 
S  ptember  a  British  vessel  arrived  at  Pensa- 
cola,  a  Spanish  Fort  in  West  Florida,  from 
waichwas  landed  a  great  number  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  some  provisions  intendedfor  those 
Indians  who  were  hostile,  and  for  any  others 
who  would  join  against  the  Americans,  and? 
a  considerable  number  fell  in  with  these  views- 
Notwithstanding,  the  Indians  in  the  south  had 
already  been  beat  and  considerably  harrassed, 
they  continued  to  commit  depredations  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  state  of  Georgia  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi territory,  of  course,  it  became  needful 
to  undertake,  another  expedition  against  them 
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which  was  done  by  a  body  of  Tennesse  volun- 
teers in  the  month  of  February,  by  whom  they 
were  defeated  in  three  engagements  ;  thirty- 
ci^ht  were  killed,  a  number  wounded,  and  400 
hor^-es  taken,  and  as  many  cattle,  after  which 
the  Indians  entirely  disappeared. 

It  ought  to  be  here  noted,  that  by  the  treaty 
of  St.  lldefonso,  of  October.  1 800,  Spain  cedetj 
to  the  French  republic  the  province  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  the  30th* 
of  April,  1803,  France  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  same  province.  However,  the 
Spanish  government  refused  to  give  up  that 
part  of  Louisiana  lying  between  the  Sabine 
am!  Perdido  rivers,  upon  which  a  negotiation 
took  place,  but  has  never  been  concluded. 

The  war  that  broke  out  in  1807  in  Old 
Spain  and  the  Floridas,  made  the  government 
of  the  United  States  presume,  that  should  the 
revolutionists  succeed  in  taking  the  country, 
it  would  be  lost,  as  the  American  government 
could  have  no  claim  on  them  ;  and  in  the  year 
1812  took  possession  of  all  the  disputed  pnrt, 
except  the  fortified  town  of  Mobile. 

However,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1$13,  this/ort 
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Was  summoned  to  surrender  to  the  arms  of  the 
Uiited  States,  under  general  Wilkinson,  and 
which  was  done  without  opposition. 

It  has  already  been  noted,  that  the  Creek 
nation  of  Indians  continued  to  be  hostile,  of 
course  it  became  necessary  to  undertake  an- 
other expedition  against  them.*  In  the  sum- 
mer several  families  were  murdered    by  those 

Indians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river ; 
fcovever,  no  application  of  the  U  States  agent, 
the  principal  chiefs  appointed  a  par.ty  of  war- 
riors to  put  those  murderers  to  death  ;  in  conse- 
quence of.  which  a  civil  war  broke  out  among 
these  tribes,  by  which  it  soon  was  known  that 
these  Indians  had  previously  intended  to  assist 
the  northern  Indians  against  the.  United  States, 
In  the  month  of  June,  the  Governor  of  the 
state  of  Georgia  was  instructed  to  embody 
some  of  the  militia,  to  be  employed  against 
these   hostile    savages,  and  accordingly  Mr 

*  The  Creek  nation  of  Indians  reside  on,  and  claim 
all  the  land  lying  between  the  Oakmulgee  and  Tom- 
bigby  rivers,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  joins  East  and 
West  Florida.  This  land  is  extremely  fertile  and  en- 
joys one  of  the  best  climates  in  the  world. 
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Mitchell  called  together  1500  of  them,  which 
were  marched  to  the  Oakmulgee  river  ;  this 
number  was  afterwards  increased.  About 
this  time  the  friendly  part  of  the  Indians  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  towns,  and  come  to  the 
white  settlements,  and  fortify  themselves,  a« 
gainst  the  attacks  of  the  war  party. 

Great  numbers  of  the  war  Indians  went  to 
the  south,  where  it  appears  they  received  sup- 
plies for  the  war,  by  the  Spanish  Governor  at 
Pensacola.,  and  on  the  30th  of  August  they 
commenced  hostilities  by  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Mims  on  the  Tensaw  a  branch  of  the  Mobile 
river. 

Major  Beasley,  the  commander  had  received 
information  of  the  approach  of  a  large  body  of 
hostile  Indians,  but  they  came  sooner  than  \#s 
expected,  and  as  the  front  gate  was  open,  run 
in  in  great  numbers,  but  fell  as  nearly  as  fast. 
In  a  little  time  the  action  became  general,  on 
both  sides  in  an  out  of  the  fort ;  desperate  and 
bloody  was  the  unequal  contest  between  the 
brave  Ameiicans,  and  the  horrid  savages, 
which,  however,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  fort, 
and  burnt  the  houses  in  which  the   Americans 
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had  fled,  and  were  now  defending.  At  length,, 
those  that  were  alive  seeing  no  hope  remaining* 
endeavored  to  escape,  but  in  vain,  92  were  kill- 
ed, and  many  respectable  families  who  had 
fled  to  the  fort  for  safjty  were  burnt  in  the 
houses  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

A  party  of  Americans  on  the  21st  of  Sept. 
went  from  Mount  Vcrnonlo  this  fort,  to  collect 
the  bo;  es  of  their  beloved  countrymen,  buried 
those  of  247  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. When  the  destruction  of  Major  Beas- 
ley's  garrison  was  known,  a  large  force  of 
Tennessee  militia  was  called  io  co-operate 
with  those  from  Georgia,  already  noted,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Indian 
powers,  which  now  became  very  alarming. 

fcThese  militia  was  marched  in  two  divisions 
under  Major  General  Jackson  and  Coke. — . 
On  the  2d  of  November,  Gen.  Coffee,  with 
900  mounted  men,  marched  from  the  Ten 
Islands,  against  the  Tallushatches  towns, 
where  a  large  force  of  the  Creek  Indians  had 
assembled. 

When  the   army  arrived  near  the  town,  it 
separated*  by.which  means  the   Indians  were 
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completely  surrounded,  but  immediately  pre- 
pared for  action,  by  beating  their  chums  and 
yel'.ing  m  a  hoi  1  ible  manner. 

Early  in  the  morning  some  horsemen  went 
near  to  the  towns,  upon  whom  the  Indians 
made  a  most  violeVit  charge,  on  which  the  A- 
merieans  retreated  to  the  main  army,  which 
opened  a  tremendous  hie  upon  the  savages 
and  then  charged  them,  who  now  retreated  to 
their  buildings,  where  they  made  a  desperate 
resistance  and  fought  #s  long  as  they  could 
stand  or  sit,  nor  would  one  of  them  ask  for  quar- 
ters. Every  warrior  in  the  town  was  killed,about 
200,  aid  the  women  and  children  made  pris- 
oners, except  some  who  were  killed  with  their 
husbands  and  lathers,  by  keeping  too  close  to 
them.  Only  five  of  the  Americans  were  killed 
and  forty  slightly  wounded. 

General  Coffee  then  returned  to  camp,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  a  friendly  Indian 
brought  intelligence  to  the  camp,  that  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  had  assembled  at  Talhcga, 
30  miles  below,  where  one.  hundred  and  sixty 
friendly  Indians  had  fortified  themselves  and 
families,  ai.d  unless  speedy  relief-was  obtained, 
fae  fort  would  be  taken. 
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Upon  this  information,  gen.  Jackson  im- 
mediately gave  orders  for  the  marching  of 
1200  infantry,  and  800  cavalry  and  mounted 
riflemen,  and  at  mid-night  the  next  day  the  ar- 
my was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  enemy. 

At  four  the  next  morning,  they  took  up  the 
march,  and  by  seven  came  on  the  Indians  who 
were  concealed  in  a  thick  shrubbury,  from 
which  they  fired  on  the  Americans,  who  re- 
turned it,  and  soon  dislodged  them,  after  which 
this  part  of  the  army  fell  back  to  the  main  bo- 
dy, while  the  enemy  followed  ;  upon  their  ap- 
proach, three  of  the  militia  companies,  after 
giving  one  fire,  retreated  ;  but  by  the  exertion 
of  general  Jackson  and  others,  were  brought 
back  again  and  fought  in  a  most  gallant  man- 
ner, and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  Indians  ran  in 
every  direction,  but  were  pursued  to  the  moun- 
tain with  great  slaughter.  The  number  of 
Indians  were  about  1100,  300  hundred  of 
whom  were  killed  at  the  place  of  battle,  and 
many  in  the  pursuit. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only  15  idll? 
ed  and  80  wounded. 

P  2 
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General  Coke,  who  commanded  the  other 
division  of  the  Tennessee  militia,  despatched 
general  White  on  the  1 1th  of  November  with 
a  company  of  mounted  men  from  fort  Arm- 
strong, on  an  expedition  against  the  Hillibtte* 
Indian  towns,  of  the  Creeks,  on  the  TallaJn,o- 
sie  river. 

This  detachment  penetrated  into  the  country 
100  miles,  and  burnt  four  villages,  three  of 
which  were  evacuated  ;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
tfth,  having  marched  till  day-light  they  found 
a  arge  number  of  the  enemy  assembled  in  one 
of  their  towns  which  they  intended  to  defend, 
but  were  completely  surrounded,  unexpected, 
aid  not  one  escaped ;  60  was  killed  and  256 
taken  prisoners.  The  detachment  then  return- 
ed to  the  fort  without  the  loss  of  one  drop  of 
biood.  ^ 

Although  the  Georgia  militia,  already  noteds 
were  embodied  before  those  of  Tennessee,  yet, 
owing  to  the  want  of  military  supplies,  could 
not  proceed  to  active  operations  till  the  last  of 
November.  Brigadier  General  Stewart  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  these  troopss 
but  family  concerns  induced  him  to  decline  the 
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•station,  and  general  Floyd  was  appointed  in  his 
stead,  who  proceeded  with  950  militia,  and  350 
friendly  Creeks  from  his  encampment  on  ihe 
Chatahouchie  River,  against  a  body  of  hostile 
•  Indians  which  had  collected  at  the  Autassec 
Town  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Tallafioosie 
River,  twenty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Coosa. 

This  army  arrived  on  the  28th,  within  ten 
miles  of  the  town,  and  early  next  morning  form- 
ed for  action  in  front  of  the  same,  and  the  bat- 
tle soon  commenced  on  both  sides.  The  In- 
dians fought  with  great  resolution,  but  the  tre- 
mendous fire  of  the  American  artillery,  and 
heroic  charge  of  the  bayonets,  soon  compelled 
them  to  retreat  to  the  houses,  thickets  and 
caves,  in  the  high  bluffs  of  the  river  previously 
formed. 

The  friendly  Indians  already  noted,  had  been 
stationed  some  distance  from  the  American 
army,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  escape,  or 
keep  back  any  reinforcements  that  might  come, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  they  throng- 
ed in  great  disorder  in  tne  rear  of  the  militia^ 
when  the  enemy  fell  on  the  flanks  of  the  army 
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and  fought  with  great  intrepidity  :  however,  by 
9  o'clock  they  were  entirely  driven  from  the 
plain;  and  two  towns  burnt  to  ashes  containing 
400  houses. 

It  appears  that  all  the  warriors  of  8  towns 
had  collected  at  Autassfe*  it  being  in  the  midst 
of  their  beloved  ground,  upon  which  they  had 
proclaimed  no  white  man  should  come  without 
certain  destruction  ;  but  200  of  them  were  kill- 
ed on  the  spot,  and  two  kings,  at  the  loss  only 
of  1 1  Americans  and  about  60  wounded,  among 
which  was  gcnerU  Floyd. 

After  disponing  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
beloved  countrymen,  the  detachment  returned 
to  camp,  having  iQ!f>ched  120  miles,  and  achiev* 
ed  this  gallant  victory  in  seven  days. 

On  the  9th  of  December  another  detachment 
of  the  Georgia  miiitia,  under  general  Adam^ 
marched  to  the  Tallafioosie  Rher  to  destroy 
some  more  Indian  towns,  but  the  inhabitants 
discovered  the  army,  and  deserted  their  villa- 
ges which,  however,  were  destroyed,  and  the 
militia  returned  in  safety* 

After  these  disasters  on  the  part  of  the  Creek 
ration  of  Indians,  they  were  induced  to  enter 
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into  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1814,  in  which  they  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  a  large  tract  of  excellent 
la  id  as  an  indemnification  to  the  Americans, 
fur  the  expense  of  the  war  with  them,  and  since 
that  time  the  friendly  part  of  the  nation  have 
gave  general  Jackson  a  large  tract  also  as  a  to- 
ken of  their  respect  for  him  who  was  so  much- 
engaged  in  their  behalf;  colonel  Hawkins  re* 
ceived  a  considerable  portion  of  their  land  also. 


THIRD  CAMPAIGN— 1814. 
Events  of  the  war    on  Lake  Champlaiu* 

But  few  events  of  much  importance  trans- 
pired during  the  two  fifsjt  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  ;  nothing  that  could  just'fy  a  conjecture 
relative  to  its  termination  or  effects  on  either 
of  the  parties ;  nothing  created  much  interest, 
in  the  public  mind,  except  the  extensive  pre- 
parations which  were  in  train,  both  in  the  U- 
nitcd  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  further 
and  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest.. 

However,  in  the  year  1814,  events  of  gree& 
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and  decisive  importance  took  place  in  Ameri- 
ca and  Europe. 

The  events  here  alluded  to  which  transpired 
in  Europe  were  those  of  the  dethronement  of 
Napolean  Bonapatte.  Emperor  of  France,  the 
restoration  of  Louis  the  XVIII  King  of  France, 
by  birth-right,  and  that  of  Ferdinand  the  VIII  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  the  former  being  the  ene- 
my, and  the  two  latter  the  allies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, now  the  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

Thtse  were  t  vents  very  much  calculated  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  court  of  England  in 
her  operations  against  the  United  States,  as 
well  a^  to  discourage  that  power,  Insomuch  as 
thereby  all  the  military  force  of  Britain  was 
now  at  full  liberty  to  be  brought  against  hep 
only  remaining  enemy,  and  more  especially  as 
she  had  already  formed  an  alliance  with  all  the 
principal  powers  of  the  world,  so  that  the  U» 
nited  States  actually  stood  alone  to  oppose  one 
of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  on  the  earth  ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  no  nation  but  that 
which  had  astcd,  and  could  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  republican  liberty,  would  have 
marched  forward  to  meet  such  a  foe  in  the 
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eventual  content.  However  the  sequel  proves 
the  wisdom  of  the  government,  courage  of  the 
nation  and  benefit  of  liberty. 

On  the  SOlh  of  March,  1814,  general  Wil- 
kinson, with  about  2000  men  and  some  artil- 
lery, marched  from  Piattsburg  into  Lcwer 
Canada  by  the  way  of  Oticli  Town,  on  the  west 
side  of  Lake  Champlaiii,  at  which  place  they 
were  met  by  the  out-post  of  the  British  army 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  who  were  driven  into 
La  Cole  Mill,  which  was  fortified  after  the 
manner  of  a  block  house,  and  which  was  large 
and  strong,  being  built  of  stone. 

This  mill  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  La 
Cole  river  which  empties  into  Lake  Champlainj 
a  little  above  its  discharge  into  Sorel  river. 

Before  this  mill,  which  contained  about  600 
soldiers,  Wilkinson  planted  his  cannon,  with  a 
view  of  its  destruction,  which  however,  he  was 
unable  to  effect. 

However,  during  the  cannonade,  which  was 
returned  by  the  British  with  vivacity,  several 
sorties  and  desperate  charges  were  made  from 
the  mill  upon  the*  American  batteries,  which 
were  repmsed  with  great  loss  on  both  sides. 
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'The  American  armv  was  placed  in  a  disad- 
vantageous situation,  as  the  British  were  en- 
abled to  do  considerable  damage  with  theii? 
muskets  through  the  loop  holes  of  the  mill 
Wall,  at  the  same  time  they  could  not  be  reach- 
ed ;  as  also  from  the  cannon  of  a  sloop  and 
several  gunboats,  which  were  brought  to  the 
mouth  of  La  Cole  river  from  the  Isle  Aux 
Noix.  Under  these  difficulties,  and  amidst 
such  dangers,  without  any  prospect  of  success, 
general  Wilkinson  withdrew  the  army. 

The  number  of  Americans  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  this  action,  was  considerable,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant,  discouraging  ia  a  mgh 
degree,,  especially  as  it  v/as  the  first  movement 
in  the  third  campaign  ;  but  general  Wilkinson 
thinks  that  it  was  "  highly  beneficial  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  worth  a  whole  year's  drill  of  empty- 
parades." 

In  consideration  of  the  failure  of  this  expe- 
dition, (which  report  says  was  undertaken 
Without  orders  from  the  war  department,)  gen- 
eral Wilkinson  was  suspended  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  army.* 

*  I  believe  it  is  the  g-eneral  opinion  of  the  people  of 
t^«  V.  States,  that  general  Wilkinson  is  firmly  attache^ 
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On  the  5th  of  May,  the  British  naval  force 
Consisting  of  four  large  ships,  three  brigs,  and 
a  number  oi  gun  and  other  boats,  were  discov 
erffl  at  the  ciawn  of  clay  about  7  miles  from 
Fort  Oswego,  near  the  mouth  of  Oswego  river, 
At  one  o'clock,  the  hostile  fleet  approached  the 
fort,  and  fifteen  boats,  at  a  given  signal,  moved 
slowly  towards  the  shore.  These  were  pre- 
ceded by  gun-boats,  sent  to  rake  the  woods  and 
cover  the  landing  ;  while  the  large  vessels 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  fort. 

to  the  interests  of  his  country,  although  he  has  not 
had  ihe  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  entire  appro, 
bation  of  the  government  hi  his  military  capacity ; 
which,  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to 
do,  who  has  been  in  the  service,  and  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  public,  as  long  as  he.  However,  he  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  considerable  share  of  public  res- 
pect, having  spent  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  btst 
part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  that 
in  a  station  often  dangerous  and  always  depriving; 
and  into  which  he  voluntarily  entered  and  continued, 
apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  do  good  to 
others  :  we  t  hereiore  should  be  cautious  of  enter- 
taining  a  bad  opinion  of  the  man  who  has  no  other 
fault  than  that  of  being  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors 
"to  do  good. 
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As  soon  as  the  debarking  boats  came  within 
reach,  the  American  batteries  opened  a  suc- 
cessful fire  upon  them,  by  which  they  were 
compelled  twice  to  retire,  and  at  length'  re* 
turned  to  the  ships,  and  the  whole  stood  off 
from  the  shore. 

Several  of  the  British  boats,  which  had  been 
deserted,  .were  taken  up,  one  of  which  could 
hold  150  men. 

At  break  of  day  on  the  6th,  the  hostile  fleet 
appeared  again,  bearing  up  under  easy  sril. 

The  ships  took  a  position  directly  opposite 
the  fort,  and  for  three  hours  kept  up  a  tremen- 
dous fire,  and  thereby  effected  a  landing ; 
which,  however,  the  Americans  opposed  under 
lieutenant  colonel  Mitchell,  with  their  accus- 
tomed  bravery,  for  thirty  minutes,  but  were 
overpowered  b\  numbers,  be'ng  not  more  than 
3<0,  while  the  British  were  1600  strong;  they 
retreated  towards  the  falls. 

The  British  remained  at  the  fort  all  night, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  after  having 
burnt  the  public  buildings  and  taken  what  little 
military* stores  were  there,  left  the  place. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  in  the  evening,  the  Brit 
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ish  fleet  of  four  ships,  two  brigs,  and  five  gun 
boats,  were  seen  from  Charlotte  village,  near 
the  mouth  of  Genesee  river,  where  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  volunteers  were  stationed,  with 
one  piece  of  artillery.  Expresses  were  im" 
mediately  dispatched  with  information  to  cap- 
tain Hopkins,  and  others,  with  a  request  for  as- 
sistance. On  Friday,  the  13th,  at  twelve 
oMock.  the  British  commodore's  new  ship 
a  chored  v  ff  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  sent 
an  officer  on  shore  with  a  flag,  demanding  a 
surrender  of  the  place,  and  promising  to  res- 
pect private  property  in  case  no  resistance 
s;  ould  be  made,  and  all  public  property  faith- 
fully disclost  d  and  given  up,  which  however 
was  refused.  On  the  return  of  the  flag,  two 
gun-boats  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is 
about  2l  mile  from  the  town  and  battery,  and 
commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  directed  partly 
to  the  town,  and  partly  to  bodies  of  troops  who 
had  been  placed  in  ravines  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  At  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  a 
flag  was  sent,  requesting  an  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  place,  with  a  declaration,  in  case 
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it  was  not  done,  twelve  hundred  regular  troops 
and  four  hundred  Indians  would  be  landed,  and 
that  it  would  be  best  to  remove  the  womei^and 
children,  as  he  ^the  commodore)  could  not  be 
accountable  for  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  ;  this 
flag  was  answered  by  gen.  Porter,  who  had  ar- 
rived with  a  body  of  militia,  that  the  town 
would  not  be  surrendered,  and  that  if  another 
flag  should  be  sent  on  the  same  subject  it 
would  not  be  protected. .  The  flag  then  return- 
ed with  the  gunboats  to  the  fleet,  the  whole  of 
which  came  to  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  where  they  lay  till  Saturday,  when  they 
left  the  place. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  six  of  the  British  gal- 
leys and  a  bomb  vessel  came  to  the  mouth  of 
Otter  creek,  which  empties  into  the  east  side  of 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  township  of  Vergennes, 
in  Vermont,  where  they  commenced  an  action 
against  the  batteries  at  the  place,  which  how- 
ever compelled  them  to  retreat  with  loss.  The 
intention  of  the  British  was  to  get  at  the  ship- 
ping higher  up  the  creek. 

It  appears  thtt  about  the  middle  of  May,  a 
Small  naval  force  sailed  from  Erite  on  the  U- 
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jiited  States'  side  of  the  lake,  to  the  Canada 
6hore,  near  Long  Point,  where  they  landed,  sur- 
prised a  small  force,  took  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  flour  which  was  manufactured  at  Nichel's 
jniil,  which  they  burnt,  with  some  houses  and 
stores  ;  and  for  which  some  blame  has  been 
.attached  to  the  commander  of  the  expedition. 
About  the  same  time,  commodore  Yeo,  of  the 
British  fleet  of  seven  large  and  some  small 
Vessels,  on  Lake  Ontario,  came  to  anchor  off 
Sackett's  Harbor,  with  the  determination  to 
blockade  the  American  fleet  under  commodore 
Chauncey,  and  which  was  done. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  some  British  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  Sandy  creek,  which  empties  ii  to 
Lake  Ontario  not  far  abo^e  Sackett's  Harbor, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  away  two  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  however,  a  company  of  American  ri- 
flemen came  upon  them,  and  killed  or  made 
prisoners  of  nearly  the  whole,  among  whom 
were  several  officers  of  the  navy. 

It  appears  that  about  the  middle  of  May, 
general  William  H.  Harrison  resigned  the 
command  of  the  western  army,  and  that  gen, 
M< Arthur  succeeded  him. 
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Events  of  the  war  on  the  Niagara  Fron* 
tiers. 

According  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
War  Department,  Maj.Gen.  Brown,  (former- 
ly of  the  Militia,^  with  a  considerable  number 
of  troops,  '4000)  that  had  been  collected  at 
Buffalo,  crossed  from  that  place  on  the  3d  of 
July,  into  Upper  Canada. 

The  British  o-arrison  at  Fort  Erie  surren- 
dered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  without  the 
least  resistance  ;  amounting  to  150,  and  some 
arms  and  military  stores  were  also  taken. 

Gen.  Brown  then  detailed  a  corps  to  garrison 
the  fort,  and  capt.  Kennedy  brought  some  ves- 
sels from  Lake  Erie,  into  the  channel  opposite 
the  fort  with  an  intention  to  co-operate  with  it 
to  facilitate  a  retreat,  should  it  be  found  neces» 
sary. 

On  the  next  day  the  American  army  moved 
towards  the  plains  «f  Chippewa  ;"  which  is  a- 
bout  18  miles  from  the  fort  where  they  pitched 
their  tents. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  stream  which  is 
^uitedeep,  and  is  only    crossed    over  by  a 
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bridge  near  the  mouth,  the  British  had  forti- 
fied themselves  behind  some  breast  works,  on 
which  a  number  of  cannon  were  mounted. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  (the  next  day)  the  Brit- 
ish army  under  Gen.  Riall,  about  2500  strong, 
crossed  over  the  Chippewa  to  meet  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  put  themselves  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  after  some  partial  attacks  and  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  the  action 
became  general,  about  5  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. 

The  disposition  and  movements  of  the  A,- 
merican  army,  in  the  execution  of  this  splenr 
did  victory  over  the  British,  is  very  well  delin- 
eated by  Gen.  Brown  himself  in  his  communi- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  War,  part  of  which  I 
have  inserted  : — 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  Amer- 
ican army  commenced  a  petty  war  upon  the 
enemy's  pickets,  and  as  he  was  indulged,  his 
presumption  increased,  and  by  noon  he  shewed 
himself  on  the  left  of  our  extreme  line  and  at- 
tacked one  of  our  pickets,  as  it  was  returning 
to  camp. 

*  At  4  in  the  afternoon  agreeable  to  a  plan  I 
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had  given,  Gen.  Porter  advanced  from  the 
rear  of  our  camp,  with  the  volunteers  and  In- 
dians, (taking  the  woods  in  order  to  keep  out 
of  the  view  of  the  enemy)  with  the  hopes  of 
bringing  his  pickets  and  scouting  parties  be- 
tween his  (Torter's}  line  of  march  and  our 
camp. 

"  As  gen.  Porter  moved  I  ordered  the  par- 
ties advancing-  in  front  of  our  camp,  to  fall 
back  gradually  under  the  enemy's  fire,  in  order 
to  draw  him,  if  possible  up  to  our  line. 

"  About  half  past  five  the  advance  of  Gen. 
Porter's  command  met  the  light  parties  of  the 
enemy  in  the  woods  upon  our  extreme  left. 

"  The  enemy  were  driven,  and  Porter  ad- 
vancing near  Chippewa,  met  their  whole  co- 
lumn in  order  of  battle. 

"  From  the  cloud  of  dust  rising  and  the 
heavy  firing,  I  was  lead  to  conclude  that  the 
entire  force  of  the  enemy  was  in  march  and  pre- 
pared for  action. 

"  I  immediately  ordered  Gen.  Scott;  to  ad- 
vance with  his  brigade  and  Towson's  artillery, 
and  meet  them  upon  the  piain  in  front  of  our 
camp. 
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*  He  advanced  in  the  most  prompt  manner^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  close  action 
With  a  superior  force  of  British  regular  troops. 

"  By  this  time  Gen.  Porter's  command  had 
given  way  and  fled  in  every  direction)  not- 
withstanding his  exertions  to  stay  their  flights 

"  Col.  Harris  with  his  dragoons  was  direct- 
ed to  stop  the  fugitives  behind  the  ravine 
fronting  to  our  camp  ;  and  I  sent  Col.  Gard- 
ner to  order  Gen.  Ripley  to  advance  with  the 
21st  regiment,  which  formed  part  of  the  re- 
serve, and  pass  to  the  left  of  our  camp,  skirt 
the  woods  so  as  to  keep  out  of  view  and  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right  flank. 

"  This  order  was  promptly  obeyed  and  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made  by  the  51st  regt. 
to  gain  this  position  and  close  with  the  enemy, 
but  in  vain  ;  for  such  was  the  zeal  and  oral- 
lantry  of  the  line  commanded  by  Gen.  Scott, 
that  his  advance  upon  the  enemy  was  not  to  b© 
checked. 

"  Major  Jessup  commanding  the  left  flank 
battal  on,  finding  himseli  pressed  in  front  and. 
in  flank,  and  his  men  falling  fast  around  him, 
ordered  them  to  support  arms  and  advance; 
D  3 
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the    order  was  promptly  obeyed    amidst  the 
most  deadly  and  destructive  fire. 

"  He  gained  a  more  secure  position  and  re- 
turned upon  the  enemy  so  galling  a  discharge 
as  caused  them  to  retire. 

rt  By  this  time  their  whole  line  was  falling 
1>ack,  and  our  gallant  soldiers  pressing  upon 
them  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  gained  the 
slopeing  ground  descending  towards  Chippe- 
wa, and  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  broke 
and  run  to  regain  his  works, 

"  In  this  effort  he  was  too  successful  and 
the  guns  from  his  batteries  opened  immediate- 
ly upon  our  line,  and  checked  in  some  degree 
$he  pursuit. 

«  In  a  moment  I  resolved  to  bring  up  all  my 
"  ordnance  and  force  the  place  by  a  direct  at- 
tack, and  give  the  order  accordingly.  Major 
Wood  of  the  corps  of  engineers  and  my  aid 
captain  Austine,  rode  to  the  bank  of  the  creek 
towards  the  right  of  their  line  of  works  and  ex- 
amined them.  I  was  induced  by  their  report,, 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  advice  of  Gen. 
Scott,  and  Major  Wood  to  order  the  force  to 
yeturn  to  camp." 
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In  this  battle  the    British   lost   in    killed;, 

wounded  and  missing,  about  330,  and  the  A: 
rnericans  about  the  same  number. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer wounded  among  the  British,  viz.  the  Mar* 
quis  ofTwccddale^  formerly  attached  to  Lord 
Wellington's  army  in  Spain. 

On  the  8th,  three  days  after  this  battle,  gen. 
Brown  gave  orders  to  build  a  bridge  over 
Chippewa  in  lieu  of  the  one  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  British  on  the  5th,  and  which 
was  done  principally  by  the  New- York  volutin 
leers  under  a  galling  fire  from  the  British,  bat- 
teries, and  after  it  was  done  their  works  were 
earned  by  storm  and  some  cannon  taken. 

The  British  then  moved  to  fort  George,  18 
miles  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  American  army 
pursued  as  far  as  Queer.ston  heights,  8  miles 
short  of  the  fort;  7  miles  from  here  a  small  vil- 
lage, St.  David's,  was  burnt  by  the  Americans 
under  Col.  Stone,  which  thing  Gen.  Brown 
highly  disapproved  of. 

While  here ,  Gen.  Brown  sent  an  express  to 
Gen.  Gaines  at  Sackett's  Harbor  for  some  hea*« 
vy  cannon  and  a  detachment  of  riflemei, 
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The  guns  were  intended  for  operations  a* 
gainst  fort  George,  and  it  was  requested  and 
hoped  by  gen.  Brown  that  Com.  Chauncey 
would  bring  them  and  the  riflemen  in  the  fleet 
ai-d  assist  him  with  it  in  the  demolition  of  the 
place. 

However,  it  appears  that  Chauncey  did  not 
think  proper  to  attend  to  the  request  of  Gen. 
Brown,  of  course  would  not  sail  with  the  guns, 
tho'  he  was  not  fully  able  so  to  do  being  un- 
well with  a  fever,  nor  would  he  let  Lieut.  Jones 
take  the  command  and  sail. 

Not  only  Gen.  Brown  but  the  public  at  large 
blamed  Chauncey  for  this  refusal,  and  began  to 
lose  confidence  in  him. 

The  prospect  of  getting  possession  of  Up- 
per Canada  appeared  to  be  good  from  the 
time  Gen.  Brown  entered  the  province,  and  in 
all  probability  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
the  fleet  sailed  with  the  guns  and  co-operated 
with  the  army. 

While  Gen.  Brown  was  waiting  at  Queens- 
ton  in  expectation  of  the  fleet,  several  recon- 
■oitering  parties  were  sent  to  the   plains  o£ 
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f&rt  George,  one  of  which  had  a  considerably 
engagement  with  the  British,  when  Gen.  Swift 
was  killed  by  a  prisoner  some  time  after  he 
was  taken. 

On  the  20th,  the  whole  of  the  American  av* 
my  marched  down  the  river  and  encamped 
near  fort  Giorge  with  a  wish  to  draw  the  Brit- 
ish out,  but  in  vain,  and  on  the  next  day  it  re- 
turned and  found  a  few  regulars  and  militia  on 
the  heights  of  Queenston,  some  of  which  were- 
taken  by  Gen.  Porter  in  his  pursuit.  On  the 
23d,  General  Brown  was  informed  that  the 
guns  need  not  to  be  expected ;  and  when  he 
found  that  they  were  not  likely  to  come  nor  the 
rifle  nen  nor  even  the  fleet,  he  thought  best  to 
fall  back  upon  Chippewa,  though  not  to  tarry- 
but  to  get  a  small  part  of  his  stores  from  Scho* 
losser,  (just  on  the  United  States'  side  of  the 
river,)  and  march  directly  to  Burlington 
heights  and  t?.ke  possession  of  that  important 
post,  which  was  a  very  judicious  scheme. 

Howeve",  before  he  left  his  encampment  at 

Chippewa,  the  British  had  received  consider* 

able  reinforcements  from  Kingston,  and  on  the 

&0th  began  to  move  towards  the  American  «r*r 
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my  and  some  towards  the  military  stores  at 
Scholosser,  in  order  to  seize  upon  them,  which 
caused  the  general  to  abandon  the  project  of 
going  against  Burlington  and  to  move  towards 
the  British,  who  were  then  near  Queenston, 
with  a  view  to  draw  those  of  them  back  now  on 
the  United  States*  side. 

According  to  those  arrangements,  General 
Scott  commenced  a  march  with  his  brigade, 
Towson's  Artillery,  all  the  dragoons  and  mount- 
ed men  on  the  road  leading  to  Queenston. 

When  this  force  arrived  near  the  falls  of  Ni- 
agara, it  was  ascertained  that  the  Biitjsh  were 
in  considerable  force  behind  a  narrow  piece  Of 
woods  directly  in  front. 

Information  of  the  fact  was  now  sent  to  Gen. 
Brown,  then  in  the  rear  with  the  principal  part 
of  the  American  army,  and  by  the  time  it  was 
communicated  that  part  of  the  army  under 
Gen.  Scott  was  engaged  with  the  British,  and 
before  those  under  General  Brown  had  crossed 
the  Chippewa,  the  action  was  close  and  general 
between  the  advanced  corps  of  both  armies,  and 
although  the  main  army  was  hurried  on  by  Gen- 
erals Ripley,  Porter  and  Major  Hindman,  it  was 
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nearly  an  hour  before  it  could  assist  Genera] 
Scott's  command,  whioh,  however,  had  main-* 
tained  their  ground  with  great  bravery  .-f 
When  General  Brown  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action  he  soon  discovered  that  General  Scott's 
command  was  much  exhausted,  and  determin 
ed  to  interjiosc  a  new  line  with  the  advancing 
troops  to  disengage  it  and  hold  it  in  reserve, 
and  Gen.  Ripley  advanced  accordingly. 

At  this  moment  the  British  Artillery  occu- 
pied a  hill  of  corsiderable  elevation  which  gave 
them  great  advantages,  being  a  key  to  their 
whole  position,  and  which  was  supported  by  a 
strong  line  of  infantry. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  victory,  Gen.  Brown, 
plainly  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the 
artillery  and  get  possesion  of  the  hill,  and  to 
favour  the  scheme,  Colonel  Nicholas  with  the 
1st  regiment  was  ordered  to  fire  on  the  line  of 
infantry  already  noted,  though  after  two  dis- 

0 

charges  his  whole  regiment  gave  way  and  re- 
treated some  distance  before  it  could  be  rallied 
again  ;  in  the  mean  time,  however,  Col.  Miller 
advanced  with  :i  command  towares  the  hill 
while  General  Ripley  brought  up  the  23d  regi- 
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toent  to  his  support,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
British  disappeared  from  before  them,  with 
great  loss. 

About  the  time  that  Colonel  Miller,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  the  British 
cannon  and  the  hill,  Major  (now  Colonel)  Jes* 
sup  with  the  25th  regiment  was  engaged  with 
all  of  what  remained  of  the  British  force,  and 
in  a  little  time  turned  their  left  flank,  and  by  a 
detachment  under  captain  Kechitir.  had  already- 
captured  Major  General  Riall  and  several 
otner  officers  of  rank,  and  "  showed  himself" 
says  General  Brown,  "  again  to  his  own  army 
in  a  blaze  of  fire  which  defeated  or  destroyed 
a  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy." 

This  battle  commenced  about  4  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  now  had  continued  to  rage 
with  unabated  fury  for  five  hours,  when  it 
ceased  lor  a  short  period. 

About  this  time  a  reinforcement  of  about 
1400  troops  of  Lord  Wellington's  army,  which 
had  been  on  their  march,  joined  General 
Drummond. 

The  action  now  commenced  again  with  all 
the  courage  and  confidence  on  the  side  of  tbp 
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British  that  a  strong    expectation  of  complete 

victory  could  inspire. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  A- 

mericans  frem  their  position  on  the  hill  already 

noted,  and  regain  their   Artillery  ;  however  the 

line  was  unshaken,  and  the  British  repulsed 

with   great   slaughter.     Two   other   attempts 

were  made  but  ail  in  vain,  and  about  this  timej 

when  the  battle  raged  with  the  greatest  fury, 

Generals  Brown  and  Scott  were  both  wounded, 

yet  continued  on  the  field  for  some  time. 

It  was  now  about  midnight  and  the  moon 

^hone  with  peculiar  splendor,  as  if  intent  to  as- 
sist the  sons  of  Mars  in  the  dreadful  work  of 
human  destruction,  and  did  not  set  until  the 
battle  was  done ;  it  blushed  and  veil'd  its  face 
behind  the  western  world — not  a  breath  did  ze- 
phyr blow;  ail  nature  seemed  to  repose  in  si- 
lence save  the  roar  of  the  Niq.gQ.ra  Cataract, 
which  fable  reports  however  ceased  a  while  to 
pour  her  mighty  flood,  as  if  intent  to  listen  to 
the  greater  roar  that  burst  upon  the  world  from 
thousands  flames  of  fire,  from  clashing, 
swords — -from  piercing  shrieks;  and  dying 
groans,  '     . 
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It  is  certain  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
valour  and  intrepidity  of  the  American  soldiers 
at  this  time.    After  an  uncommonly  severe  bat- 
tle of  more  than  five  hours  where  the  victory 
was  not  more  the.*  just  gained  over  a  proud  and 
mighty  foe,  when  they  had  hardly  time  to  lift 
their  eyes  from  the  bloody  ground,  or  stop  their 
ears   from  the    lamentable  cries  of  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dying,  or  even  to  draw  their  breath  I 
with  ease ;  to  be  attacked  again  by  the  same 
force  with    the  addition  of   1500  fresh  troops, 
and  those  of  long  practice   and  tried  courage, 
and  .nen  to  sustain  three  severe  attacks  without 
dismay,  to  repulse  the  British  every  time,  even 
to  rush  into  their  thick  ranks  and  make  many 
prisoners,  and  not  to  move  back  until  the  ene- 
my had  ceased  to  act,  and  then  to  bring  off  all 
the  dead,  wounded  and  the  artillery,  to  return 
to  camp  in  safety  and  remain  so,  was  a  test  of 
American  valor  and  generalship  the  woridne* 
ver  expected  to  witness. 

The  battle  on  the  5th,  twenty  days  before, 
had  excited  much  surprise  throughout  the 
union,  and  giined  to  general  Brown,  the  other 
officers  and  men  engaged,  the  respect  and  con^ 
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lidence  of  the  nation,  but  the  achievment  of  the- 
25th,  produced  perfect  astonishment. 

Some  time  after  the  British  had  made  their 
last  effort,  general  Brown  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
-was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  resign 
the  command  to  general  Ripley,  yet  as  he  knew 
that  the  men  were  much  exhausted,  and  in 
great  need  of  water,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  return  to  camp  after  they  had  brought 
off  the  dead,  wounded  and  the  artillery ;  and  in 
a  little  time  the  whole  army  returned  without 
molestation. 

General  Brown  then  gave  orders  to  general 
Ripley,  after  the  men  were  refreshed,  to  take 
all  the  force  of  every  description  and  put  them 
on  the  battle  ground  by  the  dawn  of  day.  how" 
ever  it  was  not  done,  and  from  which  circum- 
stance general  Brown  appeared  to  be  disap* 
pointed. 

It  would  certainly  be  no  easy  matter  to  dis- 
criminate upon  the  relative  valor  of  the  officers 
and  men  engaged  in  this  battle,  which  will  long 
be  remembered  with  national  pride,  by  all  the 
sons  of  Columbia  and  talked  of  by  those  which 
are.  yet  unborn, 
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The  British  claim  the  victory  in  this  battle, 
because  the  Americans  retired  to  the  camp  to 
get  refreshments,  and  say  that  their  loss  did  not 
exceed  600,  while  the  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  1200  or  1500  though  it  is  not  true,  never- 
theless it  is  quite  likely  that  the  loss  on  both 
sides  is  much  more  than  what  has  been  owned* 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained  the  British  ar- 
my amounted  to  5000,  and  the  American  army 
to  4000,  and  the  destruction  of  officers  was 
great  on  both  sides.  * 

*  This  battle  was  fought  near  the  Niagara  falls, 
and  the  Chippewa  Creek,  that  flows  into  that  river  a- 
bove  the  Cataract,  and  is  generally  called  the  battle 
of  Bridgwater. — Perhaps  no  place  on  earth  affords 
60  many  natural  and  aivful  curiosities,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  been  the  theatre  of  as  many  tragic 
and  important  events  as  this 

The  Niagara  Cataract  itself,  affords  a  prospect  at 
once  splendid  and  awful ;  and  a  little  belo^v  what  is 
called  the  Devils  Hole,  3  JO  feet  deep,  into  which  ,500 
British  and  American  soldiers  with  all  their  baggage 
waggons  were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by 
the  French  in  1759.  is  also  a  terrific  place.  Still  lower 
down  at  the  entrance  of  the  gloomy  chasm  through 
Wfciich  the  impetuous  mighty  river  flows  300  feet  be- 
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In  a  few  days  after  this  battle,  the  American 
army  returned  to  fort  Erie,  17  miles,  and  Gen's. 
Scott  and  Brown,  and  others,  were  taken  over 
toBuffaloe  for  the  cure  of  their  wounds. 

Things  remained  in  this  situation  for  some 
time,  and  nothing  serious  was  done,  except  that 
the  pickets  and  scouting  parties  ot  both  armies 
sometimes  met  and  exchanged  a  few  shots  and 
killed  some  of  each  other,  as  the  British  army 
had  now  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  fort  Erie. 

neath  the  surface,  a  number  of  American  soldiers  were 
driven  headlong  by  the  Indians,  after  they  had  surren- 
dered, on  the  13th  of  October,  1812.  Above  this,  be- 
low some  tremendous  cascades  in  the  chasm,  there  is  a 
terrific  whirlpool  in  a  gloomy  basin — and  above  the 
falls,  a  spring  whose  vapour  will  burn.  Add  to  this 
the  two  courageous  and  bloody  battles  already  des- 
cribed, and  several  others  at  Fort  Erie,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  blood  that  was  spilled  at  the  naval 
engagement  on  the  lake  above,  whose  crystal  waters 
rolled  away  their  blood-stained  waves  down  to  the 
mighty  fall — where  many  an  infant  has  been  sacrificed 
to' heathen  Gods — and  we  must  consider  this  to  be  a 
place  of  a-wful  and  immortal  memory.  From  this  place 
will  rise  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  hundreds 
of  immortal  bodies  who  died  in  the  attempt  of  killing 
each  othpr.  Shall  any  of  these  live  together  in  heaven^ 
or  shall  they  fight  in  hell  ? 

£ 


But,  on  the  2d  of  August,  a  force  of  1200 
British  regulars,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Tucker 
moved  up  the  Canada  side  of  Niagara,  and  at 
2  o'clock  on  the  3d  began  to  cross  a  little  above 
the  falls  in  30  boats.  Major  Morgan  of  a  corps 
of  riflemen  had  fortified  himself  on  the  Buffa- 
loe  side  of  Conjocta  creek,  which  falls  into  the 
Niagara  with  240  of  his  men. 

The  British  commenced  a  discharge  at 
Morgan,  across  the  creek,  and  sent  a  party  to 
mend  the  bridge  which  had  previously  been 
pulled  down,  which  however  they  were  unable 
to  effect. 

They  then  made  an  attempt  to  cross  some  of 
the  army  above  by  fording^but  were  repulsed 
there  also,  and  at  length  they  retreated  across 
the  river, 

The  intention  of  the  British  in  this  expedi- 
tion was  to  retake  Gen.  Rial],  and  capture  the 

stores  at  Buffaloe  also. 

On  the  4th  of  August  Gen.  Gaines  arrived 

from  Sackctt's  Harbor  to  fort  Erie  and  assumed 

the  command  at  that  post,  and  found  the  army 

in  high  spirits  and  good  health, and  the  British 
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under  Lieut.  Col.  Drummond  strongly  posted 
two  miles  below  the  fort. 

On  the  8th  Gen.  Gaines  detached  a  corps  of 
riflemen  under  Maj.  Morgan  to  engage  the 
light  and  advanced  troops  of  the  British  with  a 
view  to  draw  the  whole  army  out  thathe  might 
give  them  battle,  but  in  vain  as  they  retreated 
to  the  lines. 

The  gallantry  of  this  officer  (Maj.  Morgan) 
nas  been  much  admired  and  his  usefulness  duly 
appreciated  ;  however  in  a  few  days  after  this 
affair  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  -with  the  Bri- 
tish. 

About  the  I Oth  of  August  the  British  army 
under  Gen.  Drummond  was  considerably  rein- 
forced from  below,  and  on  the  1 3th  and  14th  they 
kept  up  a  brisk  cannonade  upon  fort  Erie,  from 
some  batteries  in  the  vicinity,  which  however 
was  returned  by  the  Americans  with  spirit; 
yet  at  6  in  the  evening  of  th^4th  cee  of  the 
British  shells  lodged  in  a  small  magazine  which 
was  almost  empty;  and  blew  it  up  without  dam- 
age, tho'  the  explosion  and  noise  was  grand 
and  great  while  the  British  made  a  loud  shout 
for  joy,  but  were  answered  by  the  continuation 
of  a  tremendous  roar  of  the  American  cannon. 
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From  the  occurrence  oT  this  accident  Gei*. 
Gaines  was'  lead  to  believe  that  the  British 
would  now  make  an  attack  upon  the  fort,  and 
made  arrangements  accordingly. 

Soon  after  this  it  became  tremendous  dark 
and  rained  very  hard,  when  about  2  o'clock  A. 
M.  the  British  were  discovered  moving  up 
towards  the  fort  in  3  columns,  one  was  directed 
against  a  battery,  and  a  second  moved  up  the 
river  in  order  to  force  a  passage  between  it  and 
the  fort,  and  the  third  of  1500  strong  command- 
ed by  Drummond  himself  moved  directly  to 
the  fort,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rampart 

after  having  been  several  times  repulsed. 
While  upon  the  bastion  a  Lieut.  M'Donough 

being  severely  wounded,  damanded  quarters, 
but  which  was  refused  by  Col.  Drummond, 
when  he  seized  a  handspike  and  nobly  defend- 
ed himsc'f  until  he  was  shot  down  with  a  pistol 
by  the  monster  Vno  had  refused  him  quarters, 
who  often  repeated  the  order (t  give  the  damn'd 
Yankee's  no  quarters,"*  and  in  an  instant  while 

*  Gen.  Gaines  in  his  communication  to  the  War  De- 
partment, says  "  I  several  times  heard  and  many  of  our-. 
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repealing  the  order  he  was  shot  through  the 
breast. 

After  this  great  exertions  were  made  to  dis- 
lodge the  British  from  their  position  on  the 
bastion,  both  by  the  discharge  of  artillery, 
small  arms  and  the  bayonet,  in  which  many 
Jives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  yet  all  in  vain  ; 
however  at  this  time  a  tremendous  explosion 
took  place,  occasioned  by  some  cartridges 
taking  fire  in  a.  stone  building  adjoining  the 
contested  bastion,  which  together  with  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  a  capt.  Biddle's  discharge 
of  a  field  piece  so  posted,  as  tojienlad-  the  ex- 
terior plain  and  silent  glacis,  cleared  the  bas- 
tion of  the  British  which  had  been  on  to  the 
number  of  300,  and  the  whole  army  soon  after 
retreated  to  their  works,  leaving  behind  them 
about  600  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  be- 
sides about  two  hundred  supposed  to  be  killed 

in  the  edge  of  the  Niagara  river  and  of  course 
soon  went  down  the     dreadful   cataract   and 

officers  heard  orders  given,  to  give  the  damn'd  Yan- 
kee's no  quarters."  It  is  not  my  intention  by  the  in- 
sertion of  this  note  to  criminate  all.  the  British  officers 
in  the  public  estimation. 
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more  dismal   chasm  while  the  American  loss 
wns  small  indeed. 

From  a  copy  of  the  arrangements  and  order 
of  attack  afterwards  obtained  from  the  British, 
it  appears  that  the  commanding  officer,  Drum- 
mond,  recommended  a  free  use  of  the  bayonet 
and  intimated  that  the  Americans  "were  not 
more  than  1500  strong  and  were  much  disjiirit- 
edy  however   in  both  cases  he  was  mistaken. 

It  has  been   generally  understood  that  the 
column  which  moved  to  the  attack  on  the  fort 
Was  composed  of  the  best  of  the  British  troops, 
being  all  volunteers. 

The  enemy  was  pursued  beyond  their  works, 
and   100  prisoners  taken. 

On  the  13th,  two  days  previous  to  their  at- 
tack on  fort  Erie,  the  British  manned  eight  ves- 
sels under  the  command  of  captain  Dobbs,  who 
proceeded  from  Lake  Erie  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  A- 
merican  schooners  laying  in  the  river  near  the 
fort. 

About  this  time  also,  Commodore  Chauncey 
arrived  wjth  the  fleet  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ni- 
agara river,  one  of  which  chased  a,  brig  be- 
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longing  to  the  enemy,  which  being  unable  to 
escape,  was  abandoned  and  blew  up,  though 
richly  loaded  with  military  stores  and  provi- 
sions, three  other  small  ones  were  blockaded. 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara. — Nothing  more 
of  consequence  happened  till  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, when  General  Brown  having  recovered  of 
his  wounds,  resumed  the  command  of  the  cen- 
tre army. 

Although  the  British  was  so  much  worsted 
in  their  attack  on  fort  Erie,  they  seemed  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  drive  the  Americans  from 
the  Canada  shore  and  erected  batteries  close 
by  the  fort,,  and  a.  most  constantly  kept  up  a 
discharge  of  cannon,  shells,  and  rockets-  against 
and  into  it,,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  ariye 
them  from  their  position,  and  take  the  artillery. 
Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 7th,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  American  army  sallied  out 
upon  the  British,  and  after  a  dreadful  conflict  ox 
two  hours,  in  which  400  of  the  British  were 
killed,  and  400  wounded  and  taken  prisoners, 
and  two  out  of  the  three  batteries  carried,,  the 
Americans  retired  into  fort. 

Several  valuable  officers  on  the  American 
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side  were  lost  in  this  heroic  engagement, 
among  which  was  Lieut.  Col  Wilcocks,  already 
noted  in  the  45  th  page  of  this  work*  who  now 
commanded  a.  company  of  Canadian  volun- 
teers. 


Events  of  the  war  on  lake  Champlain,  &c* 

Before  and  after  the  first  victory  of  General 
Brown  on     the  Niagara,   great    hopes  were 
placed  upon  the  longed  for  movements  of  Gen. 
Izard,  who  commanded  at  Plattsburg,  especi- 
ally as  his  force  was  quite  large,  and  the  Brit- 
ish under  Sir  G.  Prevost,  both  militia  and  re- 
gulars, had  assembled  between  that  and  Mon- 
treal, to  a  large  amount,  nevertheless,  nothing 
of  importance  was   done  by  Izard,   save  the 
sending  out  scouting  and  reconnoitring  parties 
some  of  which  was  always  killed  without  doing 
any  good. 

However,  as  has  already  been  noted,  he  was 
ordered  to  fort  Erie  and  started  accordingly  on 

*  See  the  relation  :a  a  note. 
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the  24th  of  August,  with  about  2000  troops, 
leaving  behind  not  more  than  1 500  under  Gen. 
MkComb. 

After  Izard  had  gone  with  a  greater  part  of 
the  American  army,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  Sir  George  Pravost  to  strike 
an  important  stroke,  by  invading  the  state  of 
New-York,  and  carrying  his  conquering  arms 
as  far  as  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  there 
to  winter,  and  as  appears  by  his  proclamation 
which  he  issued,  expected  to  be  joined  by  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Should  he  have  succeeded  in  his  romantic 
plan  it  is  supposed  that  at  these  places  a  jur.c^. 
tion  was  intended  to  be  formed  by  the  British 
maritime  force  and  his  own,  through  the  north 
river. 

In  order  therefore  to  accomplish  this  plan,  it 
was  necessary  to  come  strong,  and  accordingly 
on  the  2d  of  September  the  governor  set  out 
from  Chamfilain  with  a  mighty  force  of  14,000 
prime  soldiers,  who  had  conquered  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  and  the  Indies,  and  a  nume- 
rous train  of 'artillery,  and  on  the  5th,  appear- 
ed before  the  village  of  Plattsburg. 
E  2 
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On  the  1  lth,  the  British  fleet  on  lake  Cham* 
plain  of  four  large  vessels  and  13  gun  boats, 
hove  in  sight  of  the  American  fleet  of  four  large 
vessels  and  ten  gun  boats  then  at  anchor  near 
Plattsburg ;  at  9  o'clock,  commenced  the  en- 
gagement, and  at  the  same  hour,  the  British 
army,  under  Sir  George,  then  on  the  north  side 
of  the  little  river  Saranac^  in  full  view  qf  the 
two  engaging  fleets,  opened  their  batteries 
upon  the  forts  at  Plattsburg,  throwing  hun- 
dreds of  shells,  balls  and  rockets,  attempting 
at  the  same  time  to  cross  the  stream  at  three 
different  places  to  assault  the  works. 

At  the  upper  ford  they  were  met  by  the 
militia  volunteers,  and  drove  back  with  great 
loss,  and  at  a  bridge  near  the  village  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  riflemen,  and  at  the  bridge  in 
the  village  they  were  stopped  by  the  guards 
and  artillery,  and  thus  the  battle  raged  with 
great  fury,  on  land  and  water.  The  roar  of 
cannon  was  tremendous  indeed,  and  by  twelve 
o'clock  four  of  the  largest  vessels  of  the  British 
surrendered  to  Commodore  Macdonou^h* 
while  the  rest  efFccted  their  escape. 

*  These  vessels  were  bought  by  the  U.  States  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  for  g  400,000.- 
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Although   I  have  noted  that  the  British  at 

the  time  they  made  the  attack  on  Plattsburgh 
were  in  full  view  of  the  fleets  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  yet  such  was  the  quantity  of  smoke  that 
urose  from  the  discharge  of  so  many  thousand 
small  arms  and  cannon  that  the  view  was  soon 
entirely  obscured,  and  it  was  not  till  evening 
ihat  Sir  George  knew  the  fortune  of  war  was 
against  him  on  the  Lake.  k 

By  sunset  the  American  cannon  had  silenced 
s~  of  the  British  batteries  which  had  been 
erected,  when  the  whole  of  the  army  retired 
to  the  camp  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cannon, 
having  about  this  time  understood  that  their 
ilotilla  had  been  taken,  and  at  9  o'clock  at 
night,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  gover- 
nor retreated  with  the  whole  of  his  army  in 
much  disorder,  leaving  behind  large  quantities 
of  military  stores  and  many  wounded. 

As  soon  as  his  retreat  was  discovered,  the 
light  troops,  volunteers  and  militia,  wen*  '■• 
pursuit  and  followed  as  far  as  Qfiazy,  and  cap- 
tured some  prisoners  and  assisted  the  escape  oi 
Eome  hundreds  of  deserters. 

These  two  victories  were  very  be  tp 
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the  Americans,  and  reflected  great  honor  on 
all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  engaged,  yet  the  vic- 
tors on  land  is  most  to  be  admired  as  the  force 
of  the  British  was  at  least  two  to  one,  and  then 
they  were  all  tried  soldiers,  whereas  those  of 
the  American  army  were  two-thirds  militia, 
not  one  out  of  a  hundred,  of  which  even  among 
the  regulars  had  ever  been  in,  or  seen  a  battle 
before. 

Previous  to  this  Gen.  Izard  had  been  ordered 
with  2000  troops  from  Plattsburg  to  Fort  Erie, 
a  distance  of  about  550  miles,  but  having  touch- 
ed at  Sackett's  Harbor  with  an  expectation  of 
going  by  water  from  thence  and  being  disap- 
pointed, he  was  not  able  to  get  to  Fort  Erie  un- 
til the  middle  of  October,  however  previous  to 
this  about  the  12th  of  September,  several  thou- 
sands of  militia  volunteers  had  crossed  from 
Buffaloe  to  Fort  Erie  to  assist  gen.  Brown,  yet 
nothing  of  note  was  done. 

When  gen.  Izard  assumed  the  command, 
gen.  Brown  went  to  Sackett's  Harbor  to  com- 
mand there,  as  it  was-  generally  thought  to  be 
in  danger,  the  supposition  was  predicated  upon 
the  collection  of  a  great  body  of  British  troops 
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at  Kingston  at  that  time,  about  which  time  also 
Com.  Chauncey  left  the  Lake  with  his  fleet 
and  came  to  the  harbor,  moored  it  under  the 
batteries  and  took  out  the  guns  from  one  side, 
and  placed  them  all  in  front  to  assist  in  repell- 
ing an  attack,  should  one  take  place. 

As  soon  as  general  Izard  got  to  Erie  he 
called  for  help,  at  which  time  17,000  men  were 
in  service  in  New-York  state. 

General  Izard  had  not  been  long  at  fort  Erie, 
till  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  plan  of  some 
sort,  yet  no  one  knows  what,  except  to  have  a 
few  of  the  brave  Americans  killed,  and  in  the 
execution  of  which,  on  the  19th,  he  sent  Colonel 
Bassett,  with  a  large  detachment  of  men,  up 
the  Chippewa,  with  directions  to  cross,  while 
he  was  lead  to  understand,  that  Izard  would 
cross  below  (as  the  British  were  now  on  the 
north  side)  and  attack  General  Drummond  in 
the  rear,  should  he  move  to  oppose  Bassett. 

When  Bassett  had  crossed  Lyon's  creek 
where  it  was  shallow  and  destroyed  Cook's 
mills,  he  was  met  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
British,  which  however  was  made  to  retreat* 
yet  not  without  loss  on  both  sides,  and  as  Gen, 
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Izard  did  not  think  proper  to  move  towards  the 

British  below,  it  became  necessary  for  Bassett 

to  return,  for    he  did  not  wish  to   oppose  the 

whole  British  force.     In  a  few  days  after  this, 

preparations  were  made  to  evacuate  and  des- . 

troy  fort  Erie  and  leave  the  province  of  Upper 

Canada,  and  about  the  8th  of  November  the 

American  army  was  crossed  to  Buffaloe,  some 

of  which  marched  to  Sackett's  Harbor. 

Considerable  blame  has   been    attached  to 

Gen.  Izard  for  his  very  tardy  movement,  having 

started  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  24th  of  August, 

and  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Erie  till  the  12th   of 

October,   when  in  two  months  some  of  Lord 

Wellington's  invincibles  came  from  Bordeaux, 

a  distance  of  4000  miles  by  the  way  of  Niagara 

falls  to  Greenbush,  the   repository  of  British 

prisoners. 

High  were  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of 

the  war  that  the  Canadas  would  be  conquered, 

before  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1814,  but 

fortune,  or  the  God  of  fortune   had  decreed 

otherwise  ;  Bonaparte  must  fall,   the  King  of 

Spain  be  restored  and  all  the  military  engage* 

ments  of  England  on  the  continent  of  Europe  a*" 
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an  end,  of  course  her  land  and  naval  force  at; 
liberty  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  Cana- 
da and  on  the  maritime  borders  of  the  United 
States.  These  were  events  hardly  to  have  been 
anticipated,  >;et  they  did  transpire  and  effectu- 
ally frustrated  the  schemes  of  many,  for  just  at 
the  time  the  American  army  under  Brown  was 
ready  and  engaged  to  strike  a  decisive  blow, 
just  at  that  time,  yea  even  hour,  the  British 
soldiers  who  had  been  fighting  in  Spain  and 
France  for  years  arrived  in  Upper  Canada  to 
assist  their  companions  in  srms, — these  things 
seem  remarkably,  providential,  yet  if  the  Ameri- 
cans have  lost  mudh  without  gaining  Canada, 
they  have  learned  to  fight  and  gained  a  name 
among  those  who  have  been  famous  for  des- 
troying their  fellow  creatures. 


Events  of  lite  War  on  the  Detroit  Frontier, 

&c. 

Having  finished  our  view  of  the  operations 
of  the  war  on  the  Niagara  frontier  for  three 
campaigns,  v  e  turn  now  to  the  view  of  it  on 
the  Detroit  direction. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  benefi- 
cial victory  of  Gen.  Harrison,  that  Gen.  L.  Cass 
Who  was  formerly  attached  to  Gen.  Hull's  com- 
mand, was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Michigan 
Territory,  and  kept  a  considerable  military 
force  at  Detroit,  where  nothing  of  note  hap- 
pened for  some  time  after  he  became  Governor- 

Considerable  exertions  were  made  in  the 
spring  of  1814,  by  the  American  government 
through  their  agents,  to  assemble  the  heads  of 
the  several  tribes  of  Indians  residing  on  the 
Michigan  territory  which  the  British  had  in- 
fluenced to  ussist  in  the  war  against  the  A- 
mericans,  in  order  that  a  renewal  of  the  former 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  might  take 
place,  and  that  they  might  witness  the  disposi- 
tion of  forgiveness  in  the  United  States  admin- 
istration. 

Accordingly  on  the  22d  of  July  a  large  num- 
ber as  representatives  of  eight  nations  met  Mr. 

Johnston  at  Greenville,  who  writes,"  the  treaty 

with  the  Indian  tribes  assembled  at  this  place, 

was  signed  in  open  council  on  the  22d  inst. 

"  The  parties  bind  themselves  to  assist  us  in 

prosecuting  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  and 
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.  the  hostile  Indians,  and  to  make  no  peace  with 
^pithtr  without  our  consent." 

The  eight  nations  alluded   to  were  the  Pot 
tavatamies,  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Wiandots, 
Miamies,    Keekapoos,   Weas    and   Senecas. 
amounting  in  all  to  1453. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1814  the 
Br.tish  made  great  exertions  to  maintain  the 
forts  of  Michilimackinac,  St.  Joseph  and  some 
others  on  the  waters  above  Detroit,  towards 
Lake  Superior,  by  building  boats  and  other 
vessels  on  Lake  Simco  and  the  waters  that 
communicates  with  Lake  Huron,  Sec.  and  by- 
repairing  and  arming  those  forts,  and  sending 
great  quantities  of  provision  to  them  particu- 
larly fort  Michilimackinac,  which  at  this  time 
was  strong  a*id  commanding  by  nature,  being: 
on  a  high  and  precipitous  hill  in  an  Island. 

To  this  fort  all  the  Indians  from  the  north- 
ward came  wrho  wished  to  join  in  the  war 
against  the  United  States,  of  course  it  became 
necessary  that  this  fort  should  be  retaken  if 
possible,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Croghan  and  Lieut. 
Turner  of  the  navy  undertook  the  expedition 
vdth  about  600  men. 
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■  They  started  on  the  12th  of  July  and  on  the 
20th  arrived  at  St.  Joseph's  near  the  cascades 
of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  a  distance  of 
200  miles. 

To  the  fort  at  this  place  which  was  evacuated 
they  set  fire  and  a  detachment  of  infantry  and 
artillery  under  Major  Holmes  proceeded  about 
30  miles  to  the  virge  of  lake  Superior,  to  a 
place  called  Sault  St.  Mary's  where  the  Brit- 
ish had  a  trading  establishment,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  some  goods  and  a  large  vessel  for- 1 
merly  used  on  that  Lake,  which  was  bro't  down 
the  falls  of  St.  Mary's  or  rather  Cascades,  but! 
having  bilged  was  burnt. 

From  this  place  (St.  Joseph's)  Col.  Croghan 
proceeded  with  his  command  to  Michilimacki- 
nac,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th,  and  found 
that  it  was  so  strongly  fortified  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  take  it  by  storm,  however  he  landed 
his  men  on  the  Island  and  in  a  little  time  was 
engaged  with  a  superior  force  in  which  Major 
Holmes  was  killed,  however  the  detachment 
returned  to  the  vessel  and  went  off. 

About  this  time  the  same  officer  and  detach- 
ment, burnt  a  blpck  house  and  vessel  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  coming  from  Lake  Simco. 
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These  things  caused  the  British  to  exert 
themselves  to  influence  all  the  Indians  in  the 
N.  West  to  assist  them  in  the  war,  and  about 
the  middle  of  September  two  of  the  American 
vessels  on  Lake  Huron,  was  boarded  in  the 
night  by  a  large  detachment  of  British  and 
Indians  from  a  number  of  canoes,  and  after 
much  slaughter  was  captured. 

These  vessels  were  left  on  the  Lake  to  pre- 
sent the  enemy  from  carrying  supplies  to  Mich- 
illimackinac. 

This  and  several  other  hostile  movements 
of  the  Indians  and  British  in  that  quarter, 
wherein  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  plun- 
dered and  murdered,  induced  Governor  Cass 
to  call  upon  the  Executive  for  assistance,  and 
on  the  10th  of  September  General  M<  Arthur 
arrived  at  Detroit,  with  about  700  mounted 
men  and  two  or  three  hundred  Indians,  which 
immediately  put  a  check  upon  the  hostile  Indi- 
ans and  Canadian  militia  in  that  place. 

Nevertheless  it  was  apprehended  by  Gov. 
Cass  and  General  M<  Arthur,  that  the  British 
would  make  an  attempt  upon  Detroit,  in  the 
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course  of  the  winter,  and  this  supposition  ws 
predicated  upon  some  information,  which  ha' 
been  obtained  by  an  intercepted  communicatioi 
which  went  to  recommend  this  thing. 

In  order  therefore  to  prevent  this,  an  invad 
ing  and  burning  expedition  was  undertaken  b 
Gen.  M<  Arthur. 

Accordingly  6  00  mounted  volunteers  chiei 
ly  from  Kentucky,  50  United  States  ranger; 
and  70  Indians  were  put  in  motion,  on  the  22( 
of  October,  and  to  mask  the  real  object  th( 
detachment  moved  up  the  river  from  E>etroif 
towards  Lake  Huron,  but  soon  crossed  int< 
Canada,  and  having  taken  an  officer  on  hi<| 
way  to  Burlington,  with  information  of  the  fact 
arrived  at  the  thick  settled  township  of  Oxforc 

before  the   inhabitants  knew  of  its   coming. 

Here  two  houses  were  burnt  because  the 
owners  were  gone  to  give  notice  of  the  march 
of  tke  detachment. 

From  this  place   the  detachment   moved  to 
the  township  of  Burford  on  a  direct  course  to 
Burlington  heights,  already  noted,  with  an  in- 
tention to  reach  and  take  it  if  possible. 
When  at  Burford,  the   detachment  was  on 
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the  main  road  leading  from  Long-Point  to 
Turlington  over  the  grand  river,  and  here  un- 
derstood that  on  the  right  hand  road  towards 
Long-Point,  a  few  miles  there  was  a  body  of 
jnilitia  collected,  at  what  is  called  Malcom's 
fa  ills,  however  the  detachment  kept  to  the 
left  and  marched  to  grand  river  about  ten 
miles,  but  was  unable  to  cross  as  it  was  very 
ihigh,  and  the  General  also  understood  that 
there  was  some  batteries  and  field  pieces  pre- 
pared on  the  road  to  Burlington  in  the  grand 
river  wilderness,  belonging  to  the  Indians* 
l>oth  of  which  circumstances  induced  to  aban- 
done  the  attempt  on  that  post  and  to  return  to 
Malcom's  mills  above  noted. 

When  the  detachment  arrived  at  the  mills3 
500  militia  and  Indians,were  posted  on  a  hill 
near  it,  and  a  small  stream  flowed  between 
the  two  armies,  but  across  which  some  of 
M' Arthur's  men  engaged  the  militia  and  In- 
dians, while  the  others  crossed  be  low  and 
come  on  their  rear,  the  whole  of  which  were 
soon  either  killed,  wounded,  dispersed  or 
taken  prisoners,  whilst  the  loss  of  the  Amer- 
icans, was  only  one  killed  and  six  wounded  -^ 
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The  detachment  then  proceeded  on  the  mai 
road  to  Long-Point  on  Lake  Erie,  distant  2 
miles,  and  from  thence  to  De+roit,  where  it  ai 
rived  on  the  17th  of  November,  after  destroy 
ing  five  valuable  mills. 

General  M*  Arthur  says  the  detachmer 
chiefly  lived  on  the  enemy,  took  horses  fo 
which  receipts  were  given,  and  the  Indians  di> 
plunder  some,  and  that  now  the  enemy  woul 
not  have  flower  to  subsist  on  thus  closed  th 
campaign  in  that  quarter. 

Thus  ended  the  third  campaign  against  th< 
Canadas,  in  which  at  least  1 2,000  men  wer< 
destroyed,  and  50,000,000  dollars  expended 
by  both  of  the  contending  parties. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR 
#n  the  maritime  frontier  of  the  U.  States, 


PART  II. 

HAVING  now  finished  the  view  of  the  opera" 
|  lions  of  the  war,  from  its  commencement,  till 
She  close  of  the  third  compaignin  Canada  and 
i  on  the  frontiers,  we  turn  to  the  contemplation 
J  of  it  on  the  bays,  livers   and  maritime  shores 
of  the  United  States,  and  shiU  note  the  events 
in  relation  as  they  happened  as  nigh  as  we  can. 
It  appears  that   on  the  26th  of   December, 
1812,    the  British    government   declared  the 
Chesapeak  and  Delaware  Bays,  to  be  in  a  state 
of    blockade;    and    on  the   20ih    of  the  next 
March   all   the   ports   south  of  Rhode -Island 
were  included.     In  the  winter  of  1 8 1 3,  a  num- 
ber of  British  vessels  arrived  at  Bermuda  with 
troops,  bombs,  congreve  rockets*    and  other 
military  stores,  for  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  American  towns  in  the  south.  • 

Accordingly  on  the  4th  of  February  the  hos- 
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ale  fleet  entered  the  Chesapeak,  and  soon  ap> 
pearedin  sight  of  Norfolk,  containing  sever 
large  vessels. 

In  a  little  time  the  commander,  Sir  J.  P, 
Beresford,  communicated  the  purpose  of  his 
coming  to  the  citizens,  that  they  might  be  on 
their  guard. 

At  this  time  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
,vas  in  session,  and  immediately  passed  a  re- 
solve that  the  governor  should  be  requested  to 
collect  a  sufficient  number  of  the  militia  for  the 
defence  of  Norfolk,*  Hampton  and  other  plac- 
es, and  a  large  force  was  detached  accordingly 
and  were  put  under  the  command  of  General 
Taylor,  and  after  him  Porter,  a  man  of  rough 
temper. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  the   British  com- 
mitted considerable  depredation  on  the  sailing 

crafts   and    small    vessels   on   the   waters   of 
North  Carolina. 

■  Between  5  and  6000  troops  have  been  kept  at 
Norfolk  to  the  end  of  the  war,  though  the  expense 
has  been  great,  and  the  place  more  destructive  to  the 
soldiers  health  and  lives,  than  ever  the  British  have 
been.  In  three  years,  about  3000  have  died  in  the 
~?.mp  and  more  of  the,ir  constitutions  ruined. 
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Some  pari  of  Admiral  Warren's  squadron 
sailed  for   the  blockade   of     New- York,    and 
I  while  there  captured  a  number  of  vessels  on 
their  return  from  sea. 

About  the  lbth  of  April,  1813,  several  ves- 
sels came  to  the  harbour  of  Lewistown  in  the 
state  of  Delaware,  and  sent  a  flag  demanding 
cattle,  for  which  the  British  offered  to  pay,  but 
which  was  refused,  upon  which  they  bom- 
j  barded  the  town,  nearly  all  night,  but  did  fit* 
tie  damage. 

About  the  12th  of  May  a  number  of  British 
landed  at  Havre-dc-Grace  before  light,  and  ve- 
ry much  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  by  throwing 
rockets  and  balls  into  the  town.  ^ 

They  met  with  a  small  opposition,  but  en- 
tered the  place,  and  burnt  some  bouses  taking 
away  considerable  plunder,  and  committee! 
some  acts  of  cruelty,  cutting  the  live  hogs  on 
the  back  and  .the  like.  Admiral  Cockburn 
was  at  the  head  of  this  party.  This  gentle- 
man ha?  distinguished  himself  ever  since  by 
mean  and  barbarous  conduct  on  all  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake. 

E  3 
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dn  the  22 d  of  June ,  1813,  the  British  in ad# 
an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  Craney  Island 
near  Norfolk,  and  from  a  number  of  barges 
Janded  400  men  in  one  place,  but  in  attempting 
to  land  in  another,  they  were  opposed  by  some 
artillery  when  three  barges  were  sunk  and  a| 
few  men  taken,  while  all  the  rest  retired,  ancijj 
some  time  time  after  this,  four  gun  boats  werej 
engaged  five  hours  with  a  British  frigate. 

According  to  expectations  and  prepara^ 
tions  made  by  the  British  early  in  the  morning^ 
of  the  25th  June,  they  made  an  attempt  to  takd 
Hampton,  the  fleet  came  opposite  to  the  placeJ 
and  about  30  barges  full  of  men  and  some  artiU 
lery  went  to  shore. 

The  greater  part  of  the  army  landed  a  little: 
above  the  town,  where  they  were  met,  thougM 
Xiot  immediately  on  landing,  by  some  riflemen,j 
while  others  came  to  the  town  by  water. 

As  soon  as  the  upper  detachment  was  lande<l| 
they  threw  great  number  of  shells  and  rockettpj 
among  the  American  troops  which  however! 
did  no  harm. 

As  about  three  thousand  cf  the  British  land-; 
ed  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Americans  to'; 
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4and  before  them  being  not  more  than  500 
strong,  nevertheless,  they  continued  to  fire  up- 
on them  as  they  advanced,  in  which  many 
were  killed,  particularly  by  a  company  of  rifle- 
men ;  at  length  the  Americans  berns  entirely- 
overpowered  ^ave  way,  and  were  followed  one 
mile,  and  in  their  haste,  many  were  obliged  to 
swim  through  back  creek  a  mile  out   of  towns 

When  the  British  got  possession  of  Hamp- 
ton, they  searched  for  public  property  and  got 
some,  and  also  took  considerable  of  that  which 
was  private. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plundering  was 
done  by  the  French  and  Prussian  soldiers 
which  landed  with  the  British  to  the  amount  of 
700.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  were 
out  of  town,  and  but  very  few  houses  were  bro- 
ken open,  and  all  those  that  staid  in  were  ef- 
fectually secure  from  plunder  that  asked  some 
of  the  British  officers  for  protection  to  them 
and  their  houses,  property  and  families;  in 
this  case  British  guards  say  under  officers 
were  placed  at  the  doors,  and  no  person  could 
enter  without  permission. 

It  is  certain  that  the  most  of  the  pillaging 
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done  in  Hampton,  while  the  British  were  thefg 
was  done  by  the  negioes  as  well  as  the  abuse 
of  the  women,  yet  the  out-rage  of  this  sort 
have  been  very  much  magnified,  from  all  I  have 
been  abie  to  understand,  being  at  the  place  my- 
self since  the  affair. 

One  act  however  which  was  committed, 
here  by  the  British,  is  tiuely  savage,  which  v\a& 
in  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Corby,  who  lived  about 
a  mile  out  of  town. 

A  number  of  people  from  Hampton  had 
moved  some  of  their  goods  to  his  house,  as  it 
was  large,  and  this  the  British  found  out  and 
went  there,  in  their  pu;  suit  of  the  Americans 
under  Major  Crutchfield. 

Mr- Corby  was  laying   sick,   was    very   low' 
indeed— his  -wife  set  on  the.  side  of  the  bed 
holding  his   head  in  her  lap;  some   soldiers! 
came  in  and  asked  him  for  whiskey,  who  said; 
he  had  none,  which  was  true  enough,  yet  there  j 
were  some  in  the  cellar  belonging  to  others,' 
which  the  soldiers  knew  and  supposed  it  to  be 
his- — a  soldier  then  said  to  Mr.  Corby  I  will 
kill  you, — Why  kill  me,   I   have  done  you  no  ! 
harm,  said  Mr  Corby,  I  have  not  long  to  live, 
do   pray  let  me  die  in-  peace ;  no   said  tht 
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wretch  I  will  kill  you,  upon  which  he  drew  hie 
pistol  and  shot  him  through  the  breast  and  the 
ball  lodged  in  his  wife's  hip.    Mrs.  Corby  call- 
ed to  an  officer  saying  your  men  have  killed 
my  husband,  and  pointed  to  the  one  that  done  it, 
when  the  officer  said  madam  it  is  a  barbarous 
act,  I  could  not  have  done  so,  but  it  is  the  fate 
of  war ;  he  then  told  her  that  the  men  had  be- 
came outrageous  and  she  had  better  leave  the 
house,  upon  which   she  got  u^  to  run   leaving 
her  dead  husband  bleeding  on  the   bed;  but 
had  not  got  far  till  she  found  herself  weak  and 
lame,  as  well  as  bloody,  and  only  then  discov- 
ere  d  that  she  had  been  wounded  by  the   ball 
that  went  through  Mr.  Corby's  breast. 

I  have  often  saw  Mr.  Corby's  pleasant  house 
and  farm,  have  walked  by  his  grave  and  la- 
mented the  hardness  of  the  human  heart  and 
miseries  of  war. 

Mr.  Corby  was  a  good  neighbor  and  citizen, 
and  a  professor  of  religion  in  the  Baptisi 
Church* 

Various  other  hostile  movements  of  the 
British  squadron  transpired  about  this  time  o$ 
all  the   shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  where^ 
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ever  th-ey  landed  they  took  some  cattle,  and  a 
number  of  negroes  went  to  them  as  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  poor  things  that  the  British 
would  set  them  free,  yet  they  were  either 
obliged  to  fight  or  be  sent  to  Jamaica  or  some 
other  of  the  India  Islands  for  sale.* 

On  the  1 1th  of  July  part  of  the  Biitish  fleet 
of  6  vessels,  under  Admiral  Cockburn  appear- 
ed off  Ocracock  bar  in  North  Carolina,  from 
where  they  despatched  a  number  of  barges  and 
3000  troops  and  succeeded  in  capturing  a  brig 
and  schooner. 

Aftor  this  a  number  went  on  the  Island  of 
Portsmouth  and  Ocracock  from  which  they 
took  200  head  of  cattle,  400  sheep,  and  1600 
fowls,  and  left  g'  1600  as  pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Mat- 
thews and  Gloucester  in  Va.  suffered  much  In 
the  loss  of  their  slaves,  particularly  the  honor- 
able Holder  Hudgins  and  his  family. 

Some  of  the  people  who  had  lost  slaves  in 
Matthews,  to  my  knowledge,  went  with  a  flag 
an  board  of  some  of  the  British  vessels  in  order 

*  Since  the  wat*  is  ended  the  British  deny  having 
"old  any. 
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to  uy  and  get  them  again;  the  British  told  the 

jpwners  of  the  slaves,  that  they  should  have 
'them  if  they  wished  to. go  back,  but  not  without 

as  they  would  certainly  protect  the  oppressed, 
and  when  their  owners  asked  them  if  they 
would  go  they  said  no  and  laughed  in  their 
face, 

In  general  none  but  the  men  among  the  ne- 
groes went  to  the  British  and  such  would  leave 
their  families  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,, 
such  is  the  love  of  liberty. 


Events  of  the  War  on    the   shores  of  the 
Eastern  States, 

As  the  people  particularly  the  Legislator 
of  the  Eastern  states  were  hostile  to  the  war,  is 
was  generally  thought  that  the  British  would 
not  make  any  encroachments  upon  these  states. 

However  about  the  ls;t  of  June,  1813>  Com* 
Decatur  returned  from  sea  where  he  had  been 
cruising  with  a  small  squadron  of  privateers, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Thames,  ana  went 


up  the  same  above  New-London  to  get  out  of 
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the  way  of  the  British  men  of  war  that  were 
then  after  him. 

As  it  was  not  likely  that  they  could  come  up 
the  river,  they  intimated  that  they  would  burn 
the  town  and  for  fear  of  which  the  militia  ol 
the  state  were  immediately  collected.  As  the 
British  ships  of  war  continued  to  watch  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  the  sound  of  Long-Isl- 
and, many  of  the  coa  ng  vessels  were  taken 
and  generally  burnt,  they  even  went  on  the 
shore  and  burnt  those  laying  at  anchor.  But 
as  they  did  not  come  to  burn  the  town  on, the 
1 4th  of  July,  all  the  militia  at  New-London, 
and  Groton  were  discharged,  however  in  a  little 
time  as  the  British  reinforced  off  New-Londonj 
other  troops  to  the  amount  of  1000  were  sent 
there,  chiefly  regulars  yet  about  the  last  of  July 
the  British  left  the  sound,  nevertheless  some 
returned  and  done  much  damage. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Com.  Decatur 
went  out  in  the  sound  with  his  boats  at  different 
tinier  by  which  the  barges  of  the  British  were 
somewhat  kept  away. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  several  of  the  British 
vessels  came  and  anchored  in  Stonington  hav- 
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,buiu  in  Conutcticut  state,  and  the  commanding 
^officer,  Hardy,  sent  a  flag  to  the  town  winch 
contains  100  houses,  stating  that  if  it  was  not 
given  up  in  one  hour  it  would  be  in  flames. 

When  the  people  had  seen  this  note  they 
sent  word  back,  ihat  the  place  would  be  de- 
fended to  the  last. 

In  a  few  hours,  about  9  o'clock,  the  British 
began  to  bombard  the  town  throwing  vast  quan- 
tities of  hot  balls,  shells  and  rockets  into  the 
place,  which  was  continued  all  night  with  but 
little  injury. 

In  the  morning  they  ceased,  but  on  the  1 1th 
they  commenced  again  by  which  time  however, 
a  number  of  militia  had  assembled,  and  two  18 
pounders  were  placed  for  action. 

After  the  British  had  wasted  much  ammu- 
nition, set  two  houses  on  fire,  but  which  were 
put  out,  and  wounded  6  of  the  Americans,  they 
■weighed  anchor  and  went  off. 

About  the  middie  of  September,  1814,  the 
British  took  possession  of  Moose  Island,  Bel- 
fust  and  Castine,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  with 
some  other  places  which  they  held  and  per) 
"will  I 
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As  an  act  was  passed  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  winter  of  1812  and  — 13, 
to  give  a  bounty  of  half  the  value  of  any  ene- 
my's vessel,  to  any  person  that  might  destroy 
one,  various  attempts  were  made,  one  of  which 
we  will  mention  undertaken  by  a  Mr.  Mix,  by 
means  of  a  torficdo. 

This  attempt  was  against  the  Plantqgenet  or 
the  niffht  of  the  24th  of  July—when  the  noctur- 
pal  visitor  had  got  within  100  yards  of  the  ves. 
sel,  he  dropped  the  fatal  machine  into  the 
water;  itwis  carried  along  writh  the  tidcanc 
when  under  the  forechannel  of  the  ship  ex 
ploded  with  a  tremendous  sound,  louder  an< 
more  terrible  than  the  heaviest  peal  of  thunder 
A  body  of  water  50  feet  in  circumference,  wa: 
thrown  to  the  height  of  40  feet  in  the  air,' look 
ing  red  and  purple;  when  at  its  greatest  heigh 
it  burst  on  the  top  with  a  mighty  roar?  whicl 
spread  a  brilliant  flame  around— fell  on  th< 
ship,  and  darkness  reigned  again.  The  shij 
was  somewhat  injured,  and  a  boat  and  mei 
thrown  into -the  air. 


THIRD  CAMPAIGN. 
Events  of  the  War  on  the  Patomafy 

Pjevioustothe  20th  of  June,  1814,  the  British 
>vith  several  vessels  had  blockaded  a  small 
flotilla  of  the  United  States  under  the  command 
of  Com.  Barney  in  the  river  Patuxent  which 
enters  into  the  Chesapeak  south  of  Baltimore^ 
and  had  afie*'  a  little  fighting-  pressed  it  up  St 
Leonard's  creek  ;  but  on  the  20th  by  the  help 
of  some  militia  under  colonel  Wadsworth, 
Commodore  Barney  was  enabled  to  drive  them 
down  the  creek  and  get  up  the  Patuxent  again, 
which  was  the  safest  place. 

After  this  a  considerable  number  of  British 
vessels  went  up  the  Patomac  river  and  landed 
at  different  places,  and  burnt  a  number  of  hous- 
es, particularly  those  which  were  evacuated  by 
the  owners,  they  also  took  away  a  number  of 
negroes  and  when  they  would  come  again, 
some  of  the  blacks  would  be  sent  out  with 
scouting  parties  and  were  killed. 

While  the  British  were  on  these  plundering 
and  burning  expeditions,  at  times,  the  Amer- 
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Leans  would  attack  them,  but  in  general  they 
would  leave  the  shore  before  the  militia  coul 
reach  the  place  where  they  were,  and 
other  times  they  would  land  in  such  large  bo- 
dies that  the  militia  of  the  place  dare  not  ap- 
proach them,  and  before  any  large  number 
could  be  called  out  they  would  be  gone,  and 
then  the  militia  would  be  dismissed,  but  per- 
haps they  had  hardly  got  home  before  they 
were  obliged  to  return  again.  These  depre- 
dations were  chiefly  done  in  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  and  coun- 
ties adjoining,  between  the  Potomac  and  Rap- 
pahannock. 

Thus  for  three  months  in  the  summer  of 
1814,  the  greater  part  of  the  militia  of  Virgin- 
ia, particularly  those  of  the  comuies  joining  tide 
water,  were  h.arrassed. 

Although  the  county  of  Matthews,  already 
noted,  was  as  much  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  the  British  as  any  other  county  in  Virginia, 
yet  the  inhabitants  were  more  at  peace  than 
those  of  any  county  in  the  state. 

The  reason  of  this  arose  from  two  circum- 
stances, one  was  the  frovernment  of  the  state 
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^ht  proper,  as  that  country  was  -,o  rttf 
Skposed,  to  let  all  the  inhabitants  remain 
their  homes  to  be  ready  to  defend  the  place. — 
;The  other  was  this:  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  not 
far  from  the  shore  of  the  countrv,  there  is  a 
small  Island  o!  almost  cntii  e  sand  with  few  or 
no  trees  on  it,  but  if  a  small  hole  is  dug  in  the 
sand  not  more  t^an  two  feet  deep  it  will  imme 
diatcly  fill  with  fresh  and  pleasant  water. 

This  circumstance  was  discovered  by  the 
British  early  in  the  spring  of  1813,  when  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  fieet  informed  the 
people  of  the  county  that  if  they  would  let 
them  (the  British)  get  water  on  that  Island 
without  molestation  they  would  not  disturb 
them  at  auy  time  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  could 
not  prevent  them  at  any  rate  from  getting 
water,  they  were  glad  to  agree  to  the  proposi- 
tion arid  not  to  try  to  hinder  them  from  getting 
it. 

In  this  way  the  British  continued  taflharrass 
the   country   and   cause  the  militia  to  inarch 


about  much  in  the  heat  of  summer  till  about 
the  middle  of  August  when  their  fleet  was  rein 

forced  from  England,  by  a  number  of  men  oi 

j? 

i 
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war  ar>d  transports  with  some  thousands  oi 
Lord  Wellington's  troops,  of  course  some:h*trijjj 
important  was  to  be  done. 

Accordingly,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  August, 
40  sail  of  vessels  mostly  transports,  came  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  proceeded  up  es  reported 
by  the  telegrapn  at  Point -Look-Out  at  the 
Capes,  and  on  the  18th  the  fleei  was  augmented 
to  50  and  in  a  little  time  to  tfo  sail. 

About  the  20th^50  of  the#e  sail  entered  the 
Patuxent,  and  landed  thtir  troops  at  the  village 
of  Benedick^  about  4j  miles  south  east  from 
Washington. 

Ten  othei  es:  els  nscended  the  Potomac  and 
landed  troops  at  Port  Tobacco,  distant  34  miles, 
and  on  the  i'2'3,  sotnt.  oi  the  Biitish  came  to 
Wciyland  12  rnflfcs  from  ihe  city,  Where  the 
main  body  <.i  American  troops  were  posted 
under  Brigadier  General  Winder  who  was 
prepared  to  engage,  but  the  British  cieclLtd. 

At  this  rime  Commodore   Barney's  flotilla 

Was  tlicn  in  the  Patuxent  as  already  noted,  but 

4  ' 

now  was  burnt  lest  the  British  should  get  it«( 
On  the  2oth  and  3>st,  the  force  for  the  de- 
fence oi  Wasningion  which  was  then  collected 


I 
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was  about  5000,  and  more  were  on  the  way,  but 
did  not  arrive  in  time.  •J(t^i'  4fe 

On  the  23d  General  Winder's  head  quarters 
were  near  Bladensburg,  8  miles  from  th£  city, 
towards  Baltimore.  "* 

About  10  o'clock  the  British  made  their 
appearance,  in  strong  colums,  coming  down 
the  hill  in  grea*  numbers  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect order. 

While  they  were  crossing  a  bridge  over  a 
small  branch  of  the  Potomac,  some  Riflemen 
and  Artillery  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon 
them,  at  which  time  they  began  to  throw  rock- 
ets upon  the  Americans  in  great  abundance. 

Soon  after  this,  as  they  progressed,  another 
corps  of  Riflemen  opened  a  discharge  on  them, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  disappear. 

In  marching  alon^  some  distance  towards 
the  capital,  they  came  in  front  of  a  great  %ody 
of  mkitia,  who,  after  living  once  or  twice  the 
most  part  runoff  in  gieat  disorder,  leaving 
then  muskets  behind  them. 

Still  moving  on,  they  were  Text  opposed  by 
Commodore  Barney,  with  40^  men  and  three 
18  pounders,  the  opeiations  of  which  checked 


•* 
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ftflFhrfovemenjts,  a  liule ;  yet  tire  inti 
and  resolution,  of  these  British  trcops  vi-ac  ' 
c^iTain-y  beyo»ff  example* — the)  marched  for- 
l^vnUhout  i\]f..,iii;g'  their  stejft  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  blaziftg  cannon,  with  all  the  cool- 
ness  imaginable,  and  wounded,  put  to  death  or 
flight  all  their  opposers.  ,     % 

Great  was  J^ie  bravery  of  Commodore  Bar- 
ney, also,  who  never  quitted  his  post  till  wound- 

1  I  inaself  aatl  many  of  his  menjdiled. 

As^here  1  .  no  rallying  point  assignee) 

he  troops,  the  Ifritish  marched  on  (though 
a  considerable  distScc)  to  the  city  without  any 
moi^  opposition.  * 

On  the  next  clay  after  the  British  enter::!  the 

city,  they  leit  it,  except  a  number  of  wounded, 

and  one  officer,  to  take  care  of  them  ;  but  in  a 

little  time  they  were  all  removed  to  Bla^eas- 

burg  'aiaung    other    British    anel    American  \ 

\.<  -tP'1'  d.     A.  considerable  quantity  cf  cannon 

and  =mall  arms  were  taken  frcufefhe  armoury  J 

in  the  city,  and  two  private  Louses  were  bu 

because  some  In  them  fired  on  O-vanul  Ross 

i 

and  in  one  case  filled  his  horse. 

Tn  this  expedition  the*  British  loil  aboi£  4(  3 
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in  killed  wettnded   and  by  desertion  ;  an*i*the 

A  m  •;  leans  rbout  120  hilled  and  woundcM^! 

150  were  taken  prisoners.         a., 

After  this  disgraceful  andhumiliatin 

the  public*was  much  c::r  rporated  aga^tet  £he 

Secretary  at  War,  and  o'.hcr.'i  equality  offended 

against  the  President;  but  whether  either  of 

them   was- to  blaine  is  not  known,  yet  as  soon 

rsthe  next  Conrrc^s  met,  which  was  twenty- 

five  days  after,  a.  committee  was  appointed  to 

investigate  the  subject,  and  after  nearly  three 

months  labour  in  the  business,  made  t^eir  re* 

port  to  the  world;  however  it  only  went  tg 

she  \v   the  extern,  of  the  chmage  done  by  Lhe 

ish,  which  amounted,, to  upward:  of  1-00° 

QGO  dollars. 

I 

It  is  certain  that  a  greater  force  had  been 
ordered  to  the  capital  than  wh:'   ilid  art  idly 
oppose  the  British,  yet  they  did  not  any- 
time. 

A  large  number  of  troops  which  had  previ- 
ously been  collected  in  Virginia  and  stationed 
the  south  shefife of  the  Potomac!:,  Jto  watch 


on 


the  movements  of  the  British  in  that  quai 
had  got  withm  20  miles  of  the  city  at  the  tiw " 
of  its  capture,  * 


The  excitement  of  the  people  at  Washing  • 
«tonand  particularly  some  of  the  army,  was  so 
great  against^Mr.  Armstrong,  that  it  was 
thought  best,  even  by  the  President  himself, 
that  he,  (Armstrong")  should  retire  from  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary  at  War,  at  least  foi  a  short 
time  ;  however  he  resigned  it  entirely.  Gen^ 
Winder,  whocommanded  the  Americans  at  the 
city,  was  also  blamed,  bui  without  cause,  which 
appears  from  tile  account  of  a  court  of  enquiry, 
relative  to  the  subject,  held  at  Baltimore  on 
the  26§h  Jan.  1815,  where  Lieut.  Col.  Boerstler 
"Was  honorably  acquitted  also. 

Indeed  such  wa^|he  mortification  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  at  this  event,  that 
they  wished  to  find,  but  knew  not  where  to  look 
for  an  apology  for  it. 

The  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  rby  a  Biitish  force  of  only  about  50 JO 
men,  vmen  its  military  strength  is  1,500,000, 
was  indeed  an  event  almost  as  mysterious  as 
mortifying,  and  a  supposition  wo^Jd  naturally 
arise  in  the  reflecting  mindjtthat  some  of  the. 
managers  of  the  war  were  to  blame  ;  but  when 
the  reader  seriously  considers  *that  the  deter* 


mination  of  the  British  could  not  be  known  by 
the  Americans,  until  they  landed  only  40  miles* 
from  the  city,  and  that  it  did  nottake  them  but 
a  short  time  to  march  to  the  place,  a  time  not 
sufficient  to  collect  the  militia  from  any  dis- 
tance, he  will  not  think  it  surprising  that  the 
British  should  have  succeeded,  especially 
when  he  reflects  also,  that  the  force  brought  to 
oppose  the  enemy  did  not  do  their  duty  ;  which, 
however,  is  what  might  have  ueen  expected, 
as  almost  all  of  the  militia  had  never  been  in  a 
battle,  while  the  British,  with  whom  they  had 
to  contend,  were  well  versed  in  the  art  of  Mrar. 
However  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington,  though  a  serious  loss,  was 
productive  of  great  good  to  the  American 
cause  in  the  war,  for  thereby  the  military  spi- 
rit of  the  nation  was  roused  to  a  greater  degree 
than  would  have  been  the  case,  hadVnot  the 
British  succeeded  in  their  enterprise%gainst 
the  metropolis;  for  after  this  event,  the  bold- 
ness and  power  of  the  enemy  was  made  known 
to  the  unUm.  a\i.d  which  was  well  calculated  to 

1 

prompt  the  Executives  of  the  different  states, 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  use  means  for 
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the  general  defence,  and  which  was  done  with 
much  alacrity  and  spirit,  particularly  in  those 
flutes  most  exposed  to  invasion  ;  and  for  the 
credit  of  the  American  name,  it  must  be  noted, 
that  the  calls  of  the  different  Governors  were 
obeyed  with  a  willingness  not  to  have  been  an- 
ticipated  or  equalled.  ^    9lW 

At  this  time  the  affection  of  wives,  the  en- 
dearments cf  children,  and  all  the  pleasures 
and  profits  cfnlomestic  life  was  willingly  and 
cheerfully  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  public 
good,  was  even  forgotten  amidst  the  greater 
concern  of  the  safety  of  the  union. 

Perhaps  the  exhi&Lion  of  patriotism  was  no 
where  greater  than  in  the  state  of  Virginia, 
where  the  Governor  having  called  a  certain 
number  of  the  militia  to  the  jtmount  of  the 
quota  (12CO)  required  by  th,e  general  govern- 
ment, and  alsfe  invited  any  others  who  mi^ht 
choose  ^o  come  voluntarily  to  their  country's 
aid.>  to  repair  to  Richmond ;  and  in  a  short  time 
after  the  capture  of  Washiiigtoiiand  this  irivi  - 
tation,  some  thousands  cam^jand  offered  their 
services  ;  but  winch,  however,  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted but  for  a  short  time,  as  it  was  supposed 
there  were  more  than  enough. 
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A  large  force  was  kept  in  service  through 

Ihe  winter  of  18M — 5,  in  several  camps  in  the 

Vicinity  of  Richmond  under  Gefierrls   C 

4 
Ci^ml  erlaync   ar.c!  Fort?,  field— the  two  latter 

.... 
v.  :re  gentlemen  of  truly  amiable  disposition s, 

but  the  former  endeavored  to  rule  with  a  rod 

■ 
of  iron.  ^ 

The  milium  bore  the  privationsincident  to  a 
camp  life  with  a  considerable  degree  of  forti- 
tude, but  not  without  some  complaints,  which 
arose  generally  from  the  gentry-part  of  the  sol" 
diers,  who  hud  noc  been  accustomed  to  such 
rough  usage,  as  to  work  in  the  fatigue  parties; 
with  hands  used  to  hand  and  me::y,  and 

to  gat   half  baked  bread  and  meat,  fcmd  lay  on 
the  straw  as  was  the  lot  of  a  soldier. 

These  high  minded  gentlemen,  for  tnef.rst 
time,  spoke  against  the  war  :  with  them  it  had 
now  become  quite  unpopular — they  wondered 
how  they  could  h<ue  L>etn  in  sv.pp^  ■  t  c  f 
sure  that  was  to  bring  such  a  tr-r.'n  of  troubles 
on  them.  Nevertheless  these  things  tended  to 
good,  as  they„cau«kl  the  rich  and  tho  poor  to 
mttt  together,         *  ,a* 

T  2 
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Some  time  before  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton, Admiral  Cockburn  sent  a  letter  to  the  A- 
merican  Secretary  of  War,  (which  however  he 
did  not  receive  till  after  that  event)  stating  that 
he  had  been  called  upon  by  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral of  the  Canad^s,  to  aid  him  to  carry  into 
effect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States',  for  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  private  property  committed  by  the 
American  army  in  Upper  Canada,  and  that  he 
had  given  orders  to  the  naval  force,  under  his 
command,  to  destroy  and  lay  waste  such  towns 
and  districts  on  the  coasts,  as  should  be  found 
assailable,  and  which  would  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, unless  reparation  was  made  to  the  people 
of  Catiada. 

In  answer  to  this  note,  the  Secretary  stated 
that  whatever  of  destruction  might  have  been 
made  of  private  property,  it  was  unauthorised, 
and  that  the  United  States  would  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  enter  into  a  reciprocal  reparation ; 
but  that  the.  British  had  destroyed  private  pro^ 
perty  before  it  had  been  Jkie  in  Canada,  viz. 
at  Havre-de  Grace, Hampton  and  Georgetown. 

The  publication  of  these  letters  had  also  a 


m 
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ConsideiaMe  effect  of  rousing  the  military  spi- 
rit of  the  American   people,  and  convincing 
them  that  the  union  was  in  dagger  ;  of  course 
many  necessary  arrangements  wore  made,  at 
the  different  maritime  cities,  calculated  for  de- 
fence/and which  seemed  in  a  little  time  to  bid 
defiance  to  any  hostile  force  that  was  likely  to 
be  brought  against  them  :  indeed  no  two  events 
could  have  a  greater  tendency  to  u.iite  the  A- 
mericans   in  the  defence  of  the  union,  and  to 
render  the  war  popular,  than  the  capture  of 
W  ashington  and  the  publication  of  the  letter 
alluded  to. 

Two  days  after  the  British  had  left  Wash- 
ington, on  the  27th,  several  large  vessels  were 
seen  on  the  Potomack,  coming  up  to  Alexan- 
dria—upon which  the  fort  below  was  blown  up 
and  the  garrison  retired  to  the  city ;  and  as 
there  was  no  military  force  in  the  town,  the  ci- 
tizens at  a  regular  town  meeting,  agreed  to 
send  a  proposition  down  to  the  British,  that 
they  would  surrender  the  town,  upon  certain 
conditions.  0 

The  commanding  officer,  John  A.  Gordon, 
sent  a  note  to  the  people  the  next  day,  stating- 


-* 
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that  no  private  property  should  be  molested, 
except  hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  A* 
mericans  ;  norvany  house  entered,  if  all  naval 
stores,  public  and  private,  and  all  the  shipping 
with  their  furniture  (even  these  which  had 
lately  been  sunk)  and  all  merchandise  were 
give*)  up,  as  well  as  refreshment  of  every  sort 
to  be  furnished,  but  which  would  be  paid  for 
at  market-price.  These  terras  were  submit- 
ted to  as  therfc  was  no  chance  of  5.  successful 
defence. 

In  the  mean  time  two  expresses  were  sent  to 
inform  Gen.-jfungerford,  then  on  his  way  co 
the  place,  fas  alluded  to  above)  not  to  offer  to 
enter  the  town  wfth  Jus  troops,  in  which  case 
die  I^gpnsh  would  burn  it. 

After  the  British  had  loaded  14  vessels  with 
about  15,000  barrels  of  .flour,  8d0  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  and  1 50  bails  of  cotton,  with  some  su- 
gaf  and  coffee,  they  left  the  town. 

Considerable  opposition  was  made  against  I 
the  ^piitish,  as  they  went  down  the  river,  by 
Commodores  Rogers,  Porter,  and  Gapt.  Perry, 
with  fire  vessels,  and  by  the  militia  under  Gen.  . 
Hungerford,  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Po- 
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iomack,  yet  they  got  through  with  but  little 
damage. 

When  Gen.  Winder  had  collected  the  sc; ' 
tcre^tioopS,  and  some  more  new  arrivals,  he 
proceeded  to  Baltimore,  at  which  place  it  was 
expected  the  British  would  attempt  to  make  a 
landing.  **  * 

On  Saturday  the  10th  of  September,  sixteen 
days  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  British 
hostile  fleet  of  50  vessels,  were  Veen  ascend  i  n 
the  bay  towards  Baltimore;  and  on  the  lltli 
about  9000  troops  were  landed  near  the  mouth 
of  Pctapsco  river,  12  miles  Trom  the  city, 
while  some  of  the  vessels  went  up  it,  to  benv 
bard  the  town,  and  the  large  ones  arranged 
themselves  in  front  of  fort  M'Henry^a$sWhich 
they  commenced  a  tremendous  discharge. 

The  British  army  then  marched  four  mile; 
towards  the  town  uninterrupted  ;  but  shout  I 
o'oldck  were  met  by  about  8,500  men  and  - 
artillery,  when  the  battle  commenced  anr 
tinued  about  an  hour  with  much  warmfa  on 
both  sides  ;  buttjge  Americans  being  outflank- 
ed by  the  superior  number  of  the  British,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  under  a  galling  ai:d  destined 
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ive  fire.  The  British  followed  slowly,  and  015, 
Tuesday  night  were  within  two  miles  of  the 
American  entrenchments  and  near  the  town. 

At  this  time  a  plan  was  laid  by  General 
Winder  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  or  at  least,  tiy 
to  accomplish  it;  though  before  it  was  attempt- 
ed, they  hastened  to  their  vessels  in  the  night, 
a., a  though  pursued,  was  not  overtaken.  But 
before  this,  at  6  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
six  of  the  bomb  and  some  rocket  vessels,  com- 
menced a  dreadful  discharge  at  fort  M'Henry, 
about  two  miles  below  the  town,  ana  about  3 
o'clock  they  came  up  closer,  but  were  so  hurt 
by  the  guns  in  the  fort,  that  they  retired,  but 
cominued  the  bombardment  till  1  o'clock 
when  some  vessels  and  barges,,  with  1200  men 
passed  the  fort  under  cover  of  extreme  dark- 
ness, ana  went  up  the  Patapsco  to  attack  the 
fort  in  the  rear,  ai  d  to  assist  the  troops  already 
on  land  now  near  the  town  ;  however  from  the 
opposition  they  met  with  from  forts  M'Henry 
ana  Covington  city  battery,  and  other  places 
of  defence,  tiiey  soon  retired  with  considerable 
lo^s,  as  also  has  been  noted,  the  main  body 
about  the  same  time.     It  has  been  stated  that 
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only  about  1500  of  the  Americans  were  en- 
gaged with  them  ;  nevertheless  the  commanvl- 
er,  S.  Smith,  had  about  25,000  men  to  oppo  e 
the  British,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  enemy,  towards  the  ri- 
sing of  the  sun. 

The  loss  of  the  British  is  supposed  to  be  5  or 
600,  and  among  the  killed  was  Gen.  Ross,  the 
commander  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  American 
loss  in  killed,  abour200,  and  as  many  wounded 
and  prisoners. 

It  was  now  generally  expected  that  the  city 
of  New  York,  woulcf  be  the  next  point  of  attack 
by  the  British,  as  it  was  understood  that  Lord 
Hill  was  on  his  way  to  America,  with  a  large 
fleet  and  armament,  and  powerful  defences 
were  made  to  protect  the  city  accordingly,  and 
a  large  body  of  troops  assembled  there,  at  Nor- 
folk and  other  places — .however  the  attempt 
was  not  made  as  lord  Hill  did  not  come. 

After  this  nothing  important  took  place,  ex- 
cept that  the  Biitish  landed  some  troops  at  a 
number  of  places  oh  the  shores  of  the  Che  s- 
apeake,  Potomack  and  Rappahannock,  in 
which  expeditions  they  generally  burned  some 
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houses,  took  tobacco,  cattle  and  negroes,,  who 
flocked  to  them  with  an  expectation  of  getting 
^   c  ;  and  to  £revenc  this  the  militia  (especi- 
ally of.  the   lower  counties  of  Virginia)  werd 
marched  i.hoid  to  watcli  their  motions. 

In  one  of  these  expeditions,  about  the  10th 
of  Becembei ,  they  cause  up  to  the  Rappahan- 
n  ck  for  60  milts,  a»d  landed  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  at  a  viilage^ikjl  Hobbs-hck  , 
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where  they  committed  sbnWclepradations. 

Prospecls  of  Peace, 

Early  in  January,  1814,  the  President  of  ±l 
United  States  seat  commissioners  to  Ghent,  to 
treat  tfith  others  sent  by  the   court;  of  Great 
Britain,  for*a  peace  between  the  two  nations; 
but  little  hopes,  however,  were  entertained  of 
a  favourable  issue,   as  the  demands  of  ilie  A». 
merican  government  were  such  as  the  pride  of 
the  British  would  not  give.     Although  after 
some  time  the  parties 'did  meet,  yet  it  appear- 
ed evident  that  nothing  would  be  done  towards 
an  accommodation,   especially  after  the  fall  of 
Bojiupatte  was  known,  by  which  event  a  large 
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jaiancc  ci   power   was   thrown  ha  tft*    :<  Rk* 
igainst  the  Americans.     However,  the  Amer- 
ican administration  being  desiroris  of  peace,  in 
June  sent  other  instructions  to   the   commis- 
sioners, in  which   it  rec^dedfrom  the  original 
ground  of  demand — even  from  the  vcr)  ground 
Dn  which  the  declaration of  war  Mas  predicated, 
f  his,  indeed,  seemed  very  humiliating  to  na- 
tional pricie  ;  yet  it  proceeded  from  good  poli- 
cy and  must  forever   secure  the   President  of 
Lhe  United  States  against  the  charge  of  bei^ 
I  lover  of  war,  and  delighting  in  the  misery  of 
bis  feilow  citizens.     In  this  business  Mr.  Ivlad- 
[9on  acted  after  the  council  cf  the  wis3,  and  im- 
itated the  conduct  of  the   prudcht,«ind  which 
has  generally  been  approved  of  by  the  public. 
Notwithstanding  this   conciliating   spirit  c:i 
the  part   oi"  tfre  American   govef^tteut,  fche 
British  appeared  to  be  dete'rtiSAed  not  to  mrke 
peace  with  the  Americans    excepton  very  de- 
grading terms  indeed.  When  these  terms  were 
made  public  in  the  United  States,  one  burst  of 
indignation   Mas    manifested    throughout  the 
unicn  ;  even  some  of  the  federal  members  in 
Congress  became  zealous  advocates  for  the 
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prosecution  of  the  war,  when  they  knew  the 

insojei  t  demands  of  the  British  government 

Upon  the  first'  promulgation  of  these  terms 
which  are  yet  within  the  recollection  of  the  pub- 
lic memory  io  the  American  commissioners, 
they  were  treated  with  contempt  and  an  end  oi 
the  negociation  had  like  to  have  taken  place, 
however  the  British  did  not  appear  to  be  willing 
to  nor  prepared  for  the  measure*  and  it  was  re- 
newed again  after  jfne*B$faln  ministers  had  re- 
«eived  fresh  instructions  from  their  court. 

The  nature  of  the  communication  between 
the  parties  seemed  now  to  afford  a  good  pros- 
pect of  producing  a  reciprocal  treaty,  as  there 
were  but  tyo  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reconcil- 
iation- and  those  of  but  little  magnitude,  viz. 
the  ascertaining  of  the  true  position  of  tw<* 
short  boundary  lines  between  the.  United  States 
and  the  Biitish  possessions  in  the  north,  which 
had  already  been  designated  in  the  treat)  of 
17.83- 

When  these  communications  were  publish- 
ed in  ttie  United  States,  great  nopes  were  en- 
tertained relative  to  a  fieace  between  the  two 
Countries,  ana  merchandise   in  tne  hands  of 
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peculating  men,  who  offered  at  a  lower  price 

han  usual.  * 

Things  remained  in  this  situation  but  a  short 
ime,  as  it  soon  appeared  that  notwithstanding 
he  British  had  declared  their  desire  of  mak- 
np  peace,  they  had  no  such  wbb,  for  at  the 
iame  time  these  professions  were  made  pub- 
ic, great  preparations  wore  making  in  England 
i nd  Ireland,  to  send  out  a  powerful  force  to 
oin  that  on  the  American  c%oast,  for  the  capture 
»f  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

This  circumstance  convinced  the  Amer- 
cans  that  peace  was  far  from  the  wish  of  the 
1<  itish  cabinet*  and  that  no  future  declaration 
>n  that  subject  from  the  same  was  <jto  be  de» 
>ended  upon. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  been 
:alledtogether  at  an  earlier  period  than  com- 
non,  and  accordingly  met  in  the'city  of  Waslv 
ngton  on  the  19th  of  September,  but  as  the 
Capital  had  been  burnt  another  p.ace  was  pre- 
3a  red. 

N*  arly  its  first  consultation  was,  whether  it 
mould  move  or  not,  to  a  tatter  situation,  bu^ 
yas  determined  in  the  negative.     Two  imporT 
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tant  subjects  occupied  the  attention  of  Coi 

gress  at  this  session,  viz :  those  of  getting  me 

ItdtJttoiuy*  to  cany  on  the  war,  but  how  t 

ompftsli  ei.iie;-   wa&a  matter  of  deep  spec 

illation.  mfy 

To  obtain  men,  various  methods  were  ml 
mittcd  for  consideration  and  which  aiforde 
matter  of  much  debate* 

A  scheme  tc  class  all  t^mftsof  the  Unite 
States, from  the  a0e  of  16  io  GO  and  compel  ev 
ery  25  men  to  furfcish  a  soldier  for  two  years 
or  i*e  liable  to  a  craft  that  long-,  occupied  tr,ci 
attention  for  some  time,  and  was  .advocated  b1 
some,  but  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  people 
and  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  end  othe 
*  states,  as  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical,  o 
course  it  did  not  pass  and  which  was  w< 
enough. 

f*  According  to  the  declaration  of  the  Secretary© 
war,  52  millions  of  dollars  was  needful  to  meet  the  de 
mands  of  this  year,  (had  the  war  continued,)  that  h 
100  each,  minute  or  60Q0  each  hour— besides  this 
claims  of  individuals  for  losses  sustained  by  the  vai 
aM  the  Niagara  frontier  and  cthes  places  which  anrprtl 
tear  great  sum. 
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•  To  cb tain  money  several  methods  were  svb- 
pitted  for  consideration  also,  but  the.  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  of  50  mil- 
miens  of  dollars  of  a  capital  of  with  enly 
5,000,000  of  specie  rccmed  to  attract  the  attcn- 
:ion  of  Congress  the  most,  and  afforded  matter 
[>£much  debate,  though  about  the  last  of  Dc- 
:eir'^r  the  pas^ii'g^f  such  a  law  as  to  incor* 
piorate  subscribers,  to  &uCn  a  bank,  was  nega- 
Ited  by  the  casting  vote  of  tie  Speaker,  yet  it 

ras  '  iken  under  consideration  again,  and  with 
an  amendment  of  a  reduction  of  the  capital  to 
50  millions,  it  finally  parsed  both  houses  and 
was  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature, 
which,  however,  he  refused  and  sent  it  back  # 
with  his  objections  ;  after  this  it  war.  interposed 
again  h  at  did  not  pass,  hut  has  since  passed. 
H<  avy  taxes  were  also  laid  on'  the  people  tn 
order  to  get  money,  but  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  support  a  war,  Jicwsvcr,  many  of 
fee  people  murmured  at  this,  a1  though  •hey 
d  the  war. 

was  contemplated  that  the  federal  party  in 
Ldd   have  made  moie   opposition 
I  I  to    all  the  measures  of  ike  .'.her  ^ 
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party,  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  they  sac* 
rificed  party  feelings  in  a  great  degne  to  the 
public  good. 

In  this  month  (December^  a  contention  of 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  met  at  the  city  of 
Hartford  for  deliberation,  and  which  seemeu  te 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  alarm 
the  fears  of  some  to  a  considerable  degree,  lest: 
a  separation  of  the  states  should  take  place,  yet 
when  it  broke  nothing  was  done,  except  a  re- 
commendation of  some  useful  alterations  in  the 
constitution. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  Dover  associa- 
tion of  Babtist  ministers  in  Virginia,  and  about 

4  this  time  other  religious  socit  ties  also  sent  pe- 
tit ions  to  Congress  to  appoint  a  day  of  fu.$tmgt 
humiliation  and  prayer  to  Godjlr  his  interpo- 
sition in  favour  of  tne  United  Sates,  and  ae* 
cor  ingly  th<  12  th  of  January  was  n*.med* 

As  this  day  happened  just  about  the  time 
the  news  of  the  probable  failure  of  the  Ghent 
negociation  reached  the  public  ears,  a  spirit  of 
serious  concern  and  humility  st emed  to  take 
possession  of  all  hearts,  and  produced  an  ap- 

.     propi  late  frame  of  mind  for  the  solemnities  of 
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the  day  of  general  appeal  to  the  Governor  oi 
the  world. 

Many  instructive  discourses  were  delivered, 
and  devotional  prayers  offered  to  God  ;  many 
confessions  were  made  of  individual  sins  and 
public  iniquity,— many  scrutinising  reflections 
arose  on  private  and  public  conduct,  and  many 
were  led  to  believejmd  in  the  language  of  ho- 
ly writ,  to  say  "  surely  the  land  mourns  because 
the  wicked  bear  rule"  suchPfelt  the  great  im- 
propriety of  choosing  such  rulers  contrary  to 
the  command  of  God,  and  promised  never  t* 
do  so  again. 

% 
THIRD  ANDLASTCAMPAIGN-r-1814-$ 

Events  of  the  War  in  the  South. 

It  had  been  the  expectation  of  the  public 
that  towards  the  close  of  this#year  the  British 
would  leave  the  Chesapeake  and  move  to  the 
southern  section  of  the  union,  and  the  climate, 
is  more  congenial  to  tue  business  of  invasion, 
and  accordingly  abotft  the  10ih  of  December, 
several  ships  and  other  vessels  of  war  appear- 
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5  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
where  a  number  of  small  trading  vessels  were 
captured,  and  sogie  of  considerable  value  on 
their  way  to  Amelia  Island. 

The  town  of  Pehsacola  in  Florida,  already 
r.oted,was  found  very  convenient  to  the  ErilLh, 
though  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  to  land  at, 
and  deposit  their  military  -stores,  for  the  Indi- 
ans to  assist  them  in*their  operations  against 
the  United  States*  and  for  their  own  purposes 
also.  The  governor  of  the  province  was  there*- 
fore  instructed  and  requested,  by  the  United 
States,  to  forbid  them  the  place,  but  refused 
so  to  do ;  of  course,  it  became  fceedful  to  take 
the  town  by  force.  Accordingly  in  the  month 
of  November,  1814,  Gen.  Jackson,  and  part  of 
the  American  army  who  had  been  so  success- 
ful against  the  Creek  Indians,  marched  before 
the  place,  and  sent  a  flag  and  person,  to  demand 
its  surrender ;  however,  the  flag  was  fired  up- 
on by  the  garrison  of  the  town,  and  had  to  re- 
turn. The  American  army  then  opened  a  tre- 
mendous discharge  of  cannon  on  the  pla^e,  and 
in  a  little  time  the  Governor  was  seen  coming, 
to  give  up  the.  pb  re,  while  in  the  meantime,  ^ 
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British  vessels  weighed  anchor  and  made  their, 
escape,  after  having  destroyed  some  public 
works. 

About  the  7th  of  January,  1 8 1 5,  a  large  force, 
of  British  was  landi  d  on  Cumberland  Island 
on  the  South  coast  of  Georgia  ;  and  on  the  13th 
about  1500  moved  in  two  divisions  of  barges 
against  the  small  fort  of  Point  Petre,  which  de- 
fended the  entrance  of  the  town  of  St.  Mary's 
near  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River. 

One  division  landed  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  fort,  and  marched  on  its  rear,  whiie  the 
others  made  the  attack  by  water  ;  thus  beset  by 
so  superior  a  force,  the  garrison  surrendered. 

The  B-itish  then  marched  to  St.  Mary's  and 
took  possession  of  it  without  opposition,  as  no 
force  had  been  collected  to  justify  resistance, 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 

Whiie  at  St.  Mary's,  the  enemy  collected  a 
number  of  blacks,  in  addition  to  what  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  proceed  to  Savannah,  and  Charles- 
ton, and  great  efforts  were  made  in  defence,  by 
fortification,  and  large  sums  contributed  by  the 
inhabitants. 

£  3 
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Previous  to  these  things,  a  Col.  Woodbine, 
an  English  officer  with  a  few  regulars,  had  pen- 
etrated into  East  Florida,  with  an  intention  of 
seeing  the  remaining  hostile  Creek  Indians, 
and  urge  them  to  war,  but  the  governor  of  that 
province,  insisted  on  his  retreat  back  ;  yet  at 
this  place  he  joined  the  British,,  and  had  alrea* 
dy  collected  some. 

On  the  24th,  the  British  evacuated  Point  Pe. 
tre,  and  St  Mary's,  after  having  destroyed  the' 
©ne,  and  plundered  the  other. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  the  British 
were  discovered  n^ar  the  city  of  New-Orleans* 
with  upwards  of  a  hundred  sail  of  vessels,  a 
number  of  which  had  just  arrived  from  Eng-  { 
land  and  Ireland,  and  now  were  in  connection' 
with  those  which  imci  been  in  the  Chesapeake, 
under  Admiral  Cockburn,  with  a  large  force,  I 
part  of  which  were  black  soldiers,  the  whole 
commanded  by  gen-  Packenham. 

Serious  fears  were  now  felt  by  the  Ameri-  I 
cans,   throughout  the   uniony  lest  the  enemy 
should  get  possession  of  the  city  of  New-Or- 

*  This  city  stands  80  miles  from  the  mouth  uf  the 
Mississippi. 
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leans,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  by  which 
means  he  would  be  able  more  effectually  to  in- 
terest the  Indian  nations,  which  are  numeitJus 
in  these  parts  in  his  favour,  as  well  as  influence 
the  Creoles,  Spaniards  and*  French  in  the  p. ace, 
who  were  thought  not  to  be  very  loyal  to  the 
United  States,  but  which,  however,  the  result 
shewed  to  be  an  erroneous  one,  as  no  people  in 
the  union,  since  the  war  have  manifested  more 
attachment  to  the  United  States'  cause,  than 
those  Louisianians. 

After  a  few  days  preparation,  on  the  15th,  a 
number  of  the  British  vessels  came  towards  the 
city,  but  were  met  by  five  American  gun-boats, 
and  some  firing  took  place  between  Ship  and 
Cat  Islands,  but  the  gun-boats  gave  way,  while 
the  British  manned  out  a  number  of  boats  and 
barges,  and  by  passing  outside  of  the  Islands^ 
got  ahead  of  them,  and  after  a  severe  contest, 
in  which  a  number  of  the  barges  were  sunk, 
the  American  boats  were  all  captured,  and  the 
Seahorse  an  armed  vessel,  run  ashore  and 
burnt. 

After  considerable  manoeuvring  by  the  Brit- 
ish, on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  *  they  landed 

*  On  the  24th,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 
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ibout  3000  troops,  from  off  a  lake  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  about  8  miles  below  the  city. 
As  soon  as  this  information  was  communicated 
to  gen.  Jackson,  he  marched  to  meet  them  with 
about  half  the  number,  leaving  about  2t>00 
troops,  behind,  as  a  reserve  as  he  had  but  a- 
bout  5000  at  his  command  at  that  time. 

About  dark  an  engagement  took  place  in 
which  many  were  killed  on  both  sides  ;  and  a- 
bout  midnight,  the  American  army  returned  to 
the  city  with  some  prisoners,  and  the  British 
kept  the  battle  ground. 

The  Americans  now  .placed  themselves  be- 
hind an  extensive  entrenchment,  which  had 
been  made  from  the  river,  to  a  deep  swamp. 
This  entrenchment  was  a  mile  long,  being  a 
ditch  of  5  feet  deep,  and  10  wide,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  which  a  breast  work  was  formed  of  bails 
of  cotton  6  feet  high. 

On  the  28th,  as  the  British  had  increased  in 
number,  they  appeared  in  battle  order  before 
the  intrenchments,  and  made  an  attack  from 
which  however  they  were  soon  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  and  their  cannon  dismounted  by  thje 
American  artillery. 
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Should  the  Americans  have  been  driven  from 
this  entrenchment,  they  had  another  to  retreat 
to,  stii]  nearer  the  city,  and  which  was  very 
strong,  which  was  an  excellent  piece  of  gen* 
eralship  to  have  provided  it. 

In  this  place  general  Jackson  intended  to 
maintain  himself,  if  possible,  till  reinforcements 
arrived,  which  was  daily  expected. 

On  the  1  st  of  January*  1 8  1 5,  the  British  made 
a  second  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Americans* 
from  their  breast  Works,  but  after  four  hours  of 
incessant  firing  on  both  sides,  they  retired  to 
their  encampment. 

About  this  time  the  Amevican  force  at  New* 
Orleans,  amounted  to  abou:  12,000,  chiefly  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennesse,  in  the  station  of  vol* 
unteers,  who  had  come  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis* 
sissippi  with  great  speed,  and  were  now  as  the 
heart  of  one  man  in  point  if  union,  and  deter*, 
mination  to  defend  their  beloved  country,  * 

*  The  benefit  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  & 
great  for  the  speedy  transportation  of  troops,  and  mil- 
itary  stores ;  had  all  the  means  for  defence  been  con- 
veyed by  land,  say  upon  average,  1200  miles,  N.  Q» 
must  luve  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
F    4 
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Notwithstanding  the  bad  success  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  their  several  attempts,  and  the  increas- 
ed strength,  and  commanding  situation  of  the 
Americans,  they  were  still  determined  to  take 
the  city  if  possible. 

Accordingly  during  the  days  of  the  6th  and 
7th,  they  were  employed  in  making  preparations 
to  storm  and  take  the  American  breast  works 
and  artillery.  In  the  night  of  the  7th,  they  had 
succeeded  in  getting  some  boats  with  artillery 
and  troops  across  from  the  Lake  where  they 
had  landed,  through  an  old  canal  which  they 
had  previously  widened,  to  the  River  Missis- 
sippi, which  troops  they  put  across  in  order  to 
attack  some  military  works  and  troops,  under 
gen.  Morgan. 

As  general  Jackson  anticipated  an  attack,  a- 
bout  that  time  from  the  enemy,  every  neeuful 
preparation  was  made,  and  the  American  army 
appeared  anxious  to  meet  the  British. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  (Sab- 
bcth)  they  made  their  appearance  in  a  very 
formidable  force,  say  9  thousand,  every  man 
having  a  bundle  of  cane  to  fill  the  ditch,  and 
Kiis  scaling  ladder  to  mount  the  works.    After 
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throwing  a  heavy  shower  of  bombs,  congreve 
rockets  and  cannon  balls  upon  the  American 
lines,  they  advanced  in  thick  columns  to  storm 
the  entrenchments,  but  were  received  by  the 
militia,  with  a  firmness  and  deliberation,  une- 
qualled in  the  annals  of  history. 

As  the  American  army  was  in  double  lines, 
those  behind  loaded  for  those  in  front,  so  that 
no  time  was  lost  from  firing,  and  the  roar  of 
the  small  arms  awd  artillery  was  incessant  and 
tremendous  for  more  than  an  hour. 

The  column  of  the  British,  that  advanced  on 
tne  left,  was  opposed  by  the  command  of  gens. 
Carroll  and  Coffee,  among  which  were  many 
riflemen,  and  were  twice  repulsed  and  renew- 
ed the  attack,  but  at  length  being  literally  cut 
to  pieces,  it  fled  in  confusion  from  the  field, 
leaving  it  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  At 
one  time  they  succeeded  in  gaining  one  of  the 
bastions,  but  soon  were  mowed  down  by  Gen. 
Coffee's  riflemen.  Great  was  the  courage  and 
great  was  the  slaughter  of  the  British,  long  and 
destructive  sheets  of  fire  flamed  among  the 
mighty  croud  below,  and  ghosts,  black  clouds 
of  sulphurous  smoke  arose,  on  which  blood 
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grim  death  danced  with  hellish  joy. — Oh! 
wretched  man  the  deliberate  murderer  of  him- 
self.! 

While  the  British  met  with  a  complete  re- 
pulse here,  they  succeeded,  itho' only  about 
600  strong)  in  carrying  their  point  on  the  west 
side  of  the  rive  .  as  the  Kentucky  militia  sta- 
tioned there,  fled  on  their  approach,  after  ha- 
ving fired  a  few  guns,  for  they  were  not  provi- 
ded with  means  of  defence. 

After  the  British  had  taken  possession  of  the 
American  works,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  gen: 
Jackson  saw  the  great  necessity  of  dislodging 
them  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  now  were  in 
reach  of  his  fortificatiens,  and  in  a  commanding 
situation,  and  made  arrangements  accordingly  j 
but  it  appeared  to  be  fortunate  that  on  agree- 
ing to  terms  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to 
give  the  British  time  to  bury  their  dead,  gen, 
Jackson  would  not  say  that  they  should  cease 
on  the  west  side,  and  before  the  term  expired? 
even  on  the  night  of  the  8th,the  British  recross- 
^d  and    joined  the  main  army,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans took  possession  again. 
The  British  lost  in  this  action,  700  killed 
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1400  wounded,  and  500  prisoners,  in  all  2600^ 
and  great  was  the  destruction  of  officers,  among 
which  were  killed,  the  commander  in  chief  gen. 
Packenham  :  Kean  and  Gibbs,  mortally  wound- 
ed, but  what  is  truly  remarkable,  the  Ameri- 
canloss  did  not  exceed  10  killed,  and  20  wound- 
ed. * 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  by  the  pub- 
lic, before  the  knowledge  of  the  peace  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  tlie  British,  to  hold  New- 
Orleans  if  they  took  it,  by  which  they  might 
suppose,  they  would  be  able  to  secure  the  at- 
tachment of  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  the 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  and  as  they  would 
then  hold  the  key  of  the  channel  of  commerce, 
of  all  the  western  states,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  declare  themselves  independent,  in  or- 
der to  have  a  free  trade,  and  to  get  clear  of  the 
heavy  taxes;    however,  it    now  appears  that 

*  The  British  and  American  wounded  were  receiv- 
ed into  t!>e  religious  monasteries,  of  New-Orleans,  and 
were  carefully  attended  by  the  Virgin  Nuns  thereof; 
thus  rehg-icyi  and  humanity,  which  are  sisters  indeed 
and  were  born  in  Heaven,  delight  to  join  together,  m 
assisting  poor  blind  and  unfortunate  man. 


those  were  not  the  calculations  of  the  British, 
of  course,  it  was  something  else^  that  induced 
them  to  send  this  powerful  expedition  against 
New-Orleans  ;  and  we  knew  of  no  other  than 
that  of  siezing  upon  the  private  property  in  the 
city,  and  which  was  quite  valuable,  and  of 
which  circumstance,  perhaps  threy  had  knowl- 
edge. 

It  appears  that  at  the  time  they  landed  nea* 
the  city  there  were  140,000  bails  of  cotton, 
weighing  4,380,000  pounds,  which  in  England 
w*ould  be  worth  at  least  20  millions  of  dollars, 
also  10,t;00  hogsheads  of  sugar  weighing  14. 
6£u,000  pounds,  worth  2  millions  more,  and 
the  shipping  was  worth  500,000  dollars  also, 
besides  this,  all  the  merchantable  produce  of 
the  whole  country  above,  for  two  years  laying 
in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  which  must  have 
amounted  to  3  millions  more,  and  we  may  add 
to  this  300  negroes  which  they  did  take  and 
perhaps  the  value  of  the  plunder  of  the  city  ; 
both  of  which  would  no  doubt,  have  amounted 
to  3  millions  more,  in  all  25  millions,  560,000 
dollars. 

But  owing  to  the  interposition  of  God,  the 
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expedition  did  not  succeed,  and  too  much 
tnanks  cannot  be  given  to  him,  nor  praise  to 
those  brave  men  who  were  engaged  in  the 
conflict. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  month  of 
September  a  naval  expedition  was  fitted  cut 
from  New  Orleans  against  a  number  of  men  of 
all  language  who  had  established  a  private 
combination  on  the  Island  of  Barataria,  when  a 
great  number  were  taken  and  put  in  jail  at  the 
city,  but  that  on  application  from  a  number  of 
the  citizens,  they  were  released  Qn  condition  of 
their  helping  to  defend  the  place,  and  Avhich 
they  did  under  two  of  their  captains,  named 
Dominique  and  Belluch,  with  great  courage,  to 
the  number  of  400  men,  and  800  muskets,  for 
which  they  were  pardoned. 

On  the  next  day  after  this  battle  the  British 
began  to  throw  up  extensive  breast  works  in 
front  of  the  American  lines,  as  if  they  intended 
to  commence  hostilities  again,  but  their  true 
object  was  to  leave  the  place,  and  which  they 
effected  on  the  night  of  the  18th  in  a  very  se- 
cret manner,  leaving  behind  them  14  heavy 
pieces  of  artillery  and  70  soldiers,  which  were 
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so  badly  wounded  that  they  could  not  be  moved, 
many  of  which  had  lost  arms  or  legs. 

Thus  ended  the  expedition  of  the  British  in 
which  they  expended  10  millions  of  dollars  and 
lost  at  least  3400  soldiers  of  the  prime  of  the 
British  army,  including  nearly  one  hundred  of- 
ficers in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners  and  miss- 
ing, without  gaining  any  thing  at  all,  except 
some  negroes,  while  the  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  only  about  50  killed  in  all  and  150  wound- 
ed surely  the  Lord  preserved  them  in  time  of 
danger.* 

But  what  renders  this  expedition  against 
NewOleans  truely  disgi  aceful,  as  well  as 
highly  disastrous  and  mortifying  to  the  British, 
is,  hat  it  was  undertaken  at  the  very  time  that 
the  British  cabinet  had  concluded  to  make  a 
peace  with  the  United  States  upon  the  precise 
terms  that  had  previously  been  co. seated  to 
by  both  of  the  diplomatic  parties  at  Ghent. 

For  a  nation  that  has  hitherto  stood  so  high 
in  tiie  estimation  of  the  whole  world,  to  be  guil- 

*  Before  and  after  t^is  battle  the  British'" bombard- 
ed  fort  Plull.ps  below  the  city  for  8  days,  in  which 
time  they  threw  luOo  balls  without  effect. 
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ty  of  such  low,  such  base  deception,  Was  not  to 
have  been  anticipated,  and  now  baffles  all  lan- 
guage to  delineate,  yet  while  we  sincerely  pity 
the  condition  of  the  dead  and  their  helpless 
families,  and  the  many  that  were  severely 
wounded  in  this  unnecessary  expedition,  we 
cannot  help  rejoicing  at  the  issue. 

It  is  probable  that,  the  British  may  have  some 
apology  to  offer,  and  we  would  be  gratified  to 
see  one,  not  wishing  the  nation  of  our  ances- 
tors to  lay  under  so  foul  an  imputation. 

Although  the  American  arms  were  very 
successful,  the  whole  of  the  campaign  of  1814„ 
yet  in  the  defence  of  New- Orleans  they  seemed 
to  be  particularly  so,  as  the  destruction  of  the 
British  army  was  very  great,  and  that  of  the 
American  remarkably  small,  and  as  it  was  the 
last  battle  of  importance  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  christian  countries,  except  the 
possession  of  fort  Bowyer,  which  being  invest- 
ed by  land  and  water  with  a  powerful  force 
from  the  8th  till  the  1  lth  of  February,  surren- 
dered to  the  British  by  capitulation,  containing 
of  360  men. 

This  fort  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile 
G 
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bay,  and  was  now  under  the  direction  of  Maj, 
Lawrence. 

On  the  24th  of  February  about  350  of  the 
British  in  6  barges  penetrated  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  St.  Mary's  river,  which  divides 
the  United  States  from  East  Florida  in  order 
to  burn  some  mills  on  the  American  side. 
Before  they  got  to  the  place  of  destination  they 
were  attacked  by  30  of  the  patriots  of  Florida, 
when  they  tacked  about, however  20  Americans 
under  Col.  W.  Scott,  again  poured  a  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  them,  and  about  one  half  made 
their  escape  and  the  rest  were  killed.* 

By  reflecting  persons  both  in  England  and 
America  the  war  was  thought  to  be  quite  un- 
necessary, but  especially  after  it  had  become  so 
ruinous  in  consideration  of  the  British,  particu- 
larly naval  officers,  losing  all  sight  of  honor  in 
plundering  and  burning  to  so  great  a  degree, 
and  after  the  American  government  had  agreed 
to  wave  all  maritime  questions,  and  which  was 
done  in  consideration  of  recent  re  volutions  in 
Europe,  by  which  former  demands  were  ren- 
dered less  important. 

*  This  affair  took  place  6  days  aftep  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 
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This  being  the  case  the  British  Cabinet 
saw  the  propriety  of  acceding  to  reasonable 
terms  upon  which  a  peace  with  the  United 
States  might  be  predicated,  especially  as  it 
seemed  that  the  people  of  England  would  no 
longer  support  the  war  with  America  when 
they  knew  her  terms  to  be  so  pacific. 

The  British  government  also  saw  that  great 
had  been  the  success  of  the  American  navy,  and 
although  at  first  small  it  was  rapidly  increasing, 
and  that  the  United  States  army  had  been  more 
successful  than  was  ever  anticipated,  on  which 
account  a  military  spirit  already  prevailed  to  a 
great    degree  both  on   sea  and  land,   while  a 
thirst  for  martial  glory  was  greatly  increased 
throughout  all  the  military  ranks,  and  also  that 
the  honor  of  the   British  navy  and  arms  were 
losing  their   lustre  in  the  view  of  the   whole 
world, and  which  was  likely  to  be  as  injurious 
to  English  power  as  it  was  mortifying  to  Brit- 
ish pride — and  all  hopes  of  dividing  the  Amer- 
ican union  seemed  to  be  vain  also.* 

*  Upwards  of  1600  British  public  and  private  ves» 
sels,  hare  been  taken  by  the  Americans  during  tl.e 
wa#» 
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These  and^sorne  other  considerations  undeir 
the  direction  of  Providence,  paved  the  way  for 
the  return  of  celestial  peace  to  both  of  the 
nations,  and  for  which  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
readers  will  feel  a  thankful  heart  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  universe. 

The  knowledge  of  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  was  announced  at  the 
city  of  Washington  about  15  days  before  the 
termination  of  the  session  of  the  thirteenth  con* 
gress,  by  whom  it  was  received  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  unanimity. 

Considerable  business  was  then  on  hand, 
which  had  been  protracted  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  opposition,  which  how- 
ever now  gave  way  to  that  of  a  conciliatory 
disposition,  and  bills  passed  both  houses  with 
great  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  alteration  of  some 
acts  which  were  predicated  upon  a  supposition 
that  the  war  would  continue  ;  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  the  reduction  of  the  regular 
military  force  of  the  United  States  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  thousand. 

It  had  been  hoped,  that  as  the  evils  of  war 
were  so  fully  and  generally  felt,  and  the  return 
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pt  peace  so  gratefully  appreciated  by  almost 
•all  classes  of  people  and  even  by  the  President 
•himself,  and  that  the  vvhcltr  world  being  at  rest 
from  war,  the  United  States  would  not  (if  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it)  enter  the  dreadful  vol  cane 
again. 

However,  remarkable  to  relate,  in  Jive  day  • 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  desired  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  namely,  on  the  23d  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1815,  the  President  of  the  -United 
States  recommended  to  Congress  "  the  expe- 
diency of  an  act  declaring  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  :"  and  accordingly  such  an  act 
did  actually  pass  without  much  opposition. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  history  may 
learn,  that  almost  every  nation  who  have  made 
war  on  the  Algiers,  have  been  remarkably  un- 
fortunate, either  through  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  natural  strength  of  the  place  or 
craftiness  of  the  nation — yet  the  Americans 
have  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 

The  treaty  otfieace  and  amity  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  concluded 
^nd  signed  at  Ghent,  or- the  23th.  day  of  De -> 
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cember,  1 8 1 4,  on  the  30th  by  the  Prince  Re-. 
gent,  and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  Senate  on  the  18th  of  February,  1815,  and 
contains  eleven  articles,  a  summary  of  which 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  exibit : — 

Art.  1st,  Declares  that  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
shall  be  ratified  by  both  parties,  all  hostilities 
shall  cease  both  by  sea  and  land,  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  United  States,  and 
between  their  respective  countries,  territories, 
cities,  towns  and  people  of  every  degree. 

2d.  All  territories  or  places  whatever  taken 
from  either  party  by  the  other  during  the  war, 
or  which  might  be  taken  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  except  some  Islands  in  the  bay  of 
Passamaquoddy,  whose  position  were  to  be 
ascertained,  and  then  a  decision  made  by  com- 
missioners, to  be  appointed,  shall  be  restored 
without  delay. 

Art.  2d,  Declares  that  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  both  parties,  orders 
shall  be  sent  to  the  armies,  squadrons,  officers, 
subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  powers,  to 
icea.se  from  all  hostilities. 

%i.  All   vessels  wfiich  may  be  taken  from 
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either  party  after  the  space  of  1 2  days,  from 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  upon  all  parts  of 
the  coast  of  North  America  from  the  latitude 
of  23  degrees  north,  to  the  latitude  of  50  de- 
grees north,  and  as  far  eastward  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  as  the  36th  degree  of  west  longitude 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  shall  be  res- 
tored on  each  side  ;  and  SO  days  are  given  in  all 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  equator ;  40 
days  for  the  Baltic,  north  seas  Liid  Mediterra- 
nean ;  60  days  for  the  Atlantic  south  of  the 
equator  ;  90  for  every  part  of  the  world,  south 
of  the  equator,  and  120  for  all  other  parts  of  the  " 
world. 

Art.  Sd.  Declares  that  all  prisoners  of  war 
taken  on  either  side,  on  land  or  sea,  shall  be  res- 
tored as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  on  their  paying  their  debts  which 
they  have  contracted  during  their  captivity, 

2d.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  en- 
gage to  discharge  in  specie,  the  advances 
which  may  have  been  made  by  either,  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  prisoners. 

Art.  4tth,  Declares  that  two  commissioners 
shall  be  appointed,  (one  by  the  President  and 
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Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  by 
his  Britannic  Majesty)  to  decide  upon  the  dis- 
puted cLims  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  to  some  Island  in  the  bay  of  Passant- 
quoddV 

...  These  commissioners  are  to  meet  at  St. 
Andrew's  in  New  Brunswick,  with  power  to 
adjourn  to  where  they  think  fit,  and  to  predi- 
cate their  discussion  upon  the  nature  of  the 
second  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1785 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  relate  to  boundary 
lines  in  those  parts. 

3d.  Should  not  these  commissioners  agree, 
then  the  matter  is  to  be  left  to  the  final  deci- 
sion of  some  friendly  sovereign. 

Ait.  5th,  Declares  that  two  commissioners 
shall  be  appointed  (as  in  the  4th  article)  to  sur- 
vey the  boundary  line  between  the  two  powers 
as  designsted  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  beginning 
at  the  high  lands  lying  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  hence  along  the 
high  lands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  northwest- 
ernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,    thence 
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uaWn  their.  er  to  the  45th 

gree  of  north  lav  vest 

on  the  said  latitude  of  45th  t  II  it  strikes 

.  Lawrence  for  I.  .         . 
latitude. 

Art.  Gth,  Declares  that  two  com  ers 

i   be   appointed  (as  }  t* 

meet  at  AIL 

line  between  flie  U  [  and  his  B. 

nic  !  ,  according  to  the 

"3  J,  beginning  at  the  point  where  the  45th 
degree  of  north  :e  river  Si 

Lawrence  through  the  same  and  the  Lakes 
Ontario,  Erie,  Hurorr  and  their  ^ereral  commu- 
nications to  lake  Superior. 

2d.  After  which  the  i  r.ers 

shall  decide  to  which  of  the 

-     I   Islands    lying  w" 
lakes  and  water  coram.  :.g. 

Art.   ttSf  Declares  that  the  said   two   . 
named   commissioners  shall  si  and 

.-mine  the   true  Boundary  lines  (according 
to  the  treaty  of  1783)  between  the  two  po^ 
;  Lake  S  he  most . 

X  of  the  W 
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2d.  They  are  also  to  decide  to  which  of  the 
contracting  parties  the  several  Islands  lying  in 
the  lakes,  water  communications  and  rivers 
forming  the  said  boundary  line,  do  respectively 
belong. 

Art.  8th,  Declares  that  the  several  board* 
S>f  commissioners,  mentioned  in  the  four  prece- 
ding articles,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a 
secretary  and  employ  surveyors,  &x. 

2d.  All  duplicates  of  all  their  proceedings  to 
be  delivered  to  the  agents  of  each  power. 

3d.  These  commissioners  are  to  be  paid  in 
Such  manner  as  shall  be  agreed  between  the 
two  contracting  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
change  of  the  ratified  treaty,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses attending  the  said  commissioners  shall 
be  defrayed  equally  by  the  two  parties1. 

4th.  Should  any  one  of  the  commissioners; 
die,  or  the  like,  another  is  to  be  furnished  as 
-he  first. 

5th.  Should  any  of  the  disputed  Islands 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war  between  the  two  contracting  powers,  by 
the  decission  of  anv  of  the  boards  of  commie- 
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fioners  fall  within  the  dominions  r>f  the  other 
party,  all  the  grants  of  land,  mads*  previous  to 
the  war,  shall  not  be  invalidated. 

Art.  9th,  Declares  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  shall  put  an  end  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  hostilities  with 
all  the  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  with  whom 
they  may  be  at  war  ut  the  time  of  such  1  atifica  - 
tion  and  forthwith  to  restore  to  such  tribes  or 
nations  respectively  all  the  possessions,  rightSj 
and  privileges  which  they  may  have  enjoyed  or 
been  entitled  to  in  1811.  Provided  always  that 
such  Indians  shall  agree  to  desist  from  all  hosj 
tility  against  the  contracting  powers  and  their 
citizens  and  subjects,  when  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  is  made  known  to  them. 

Art  iOthf  Declares  that  the  traffic  in  slaves 
is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  human- 
ity and  justice,  and  whereas  both  his  Majesty 
and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continu- 
ing their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition, 
it  is  thereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting* 
parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accom- 
plish so  desirable  an  object. 

Art.  1 \th,  Declares  that  when  the  treaty  shall 
have  been  ratified  on  both  sides  without  alter- 
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atitfn  and  mutually  exchanged  at  Washington 
at  least  within  the  space  of  four  months,  it  shall 
^e  binding  to  both  parties." 

Perhaps  no  other  event  which  has  transpired 
within  thirty  years,  has  produced  so  much  joy 
as  the  return  of  peace  ;  it  was  pure  and  it  was 
universal,  it  dwelt  upon  the  finest  feelings  of 
every  true  American's  heart  j  only  a  few  indeed 
who  were  less  affected  by  good  will  towards 
man,  than  their  own  interest,  were  deprived  of 
this  angelic  delight. 

Splendid  were  the  illuminations  on  the  occa- 
sion, brilliantly  beautiful  were  the  emblematic 
representations  of  fire  throughout  all  the  vil- 
lages, towns  and  cities  in  the  union. 

I  would  now  recommend  to  the  statesman  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  forberance^  and  friendship 
with  all  men  and  nations  ;  to  the  soldier,  to  do 
violence  to  no  man  ;  to  the  merchant,  mechanic 
and  farmer  to  indulge  in  thankful  reflections  and 
repose  with  humble  confidence  on  the  divine 
goodness  and  hope  for  better  days.  To  the 
clergy,  I  would  recommend  a  double  diligence 
in  the  important  duty  of  promoting  the  declara  ■ 
tive  glory  of  God;  who  has  done  so  much  for 
tliis  nation,  M,  SMITH: 
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Sufferings    in,  ami  Journey  from  Upper 
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Illustrate  the  goodness  of  God. 


Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  sold,  and  forget  not  all  his  bene- 
fits :  wh9  redeemed  thy  life  from  destruction  ;  -who 
croToneth  thee  with  loving  kindtiess  and  tender  mercies, 

David. 
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PREFACE 


TO  record  ai\d  publish  the  goodness  of  God,  mani^ 
Tested  in  a  particular  manner  to  me  and  mine,  in  the 
midst  of  crouding  danger,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  many  of  my  respectable  friends,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing pages  to  the  perusal  of  the  Christian  public. 

In  the  following  narrative,  several  circumstances 
are  related  which  conspire  to  render  it  interesting  and 
instructing  to  the  Christian  reader  —It  is  calculatec, 
in  my  opinion,  to  produce  in  the  susceptible  mind,  a 
disposition  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  upon 
which  much  of  our  happiness  depends,  as  also  upon 
which  our  virtue  is  predicated, — also  to  soften  the 
heart  and  excite  the  spirit  of  sympathetic  feelings 

Sure  tender  hearts  wilMieave  the  melting  sigh 
While  fancy  paints  the  scene  of  deep  distress ; 

And  tears  of  pity  crystialize  the  eye, 
When  rigid  fate  denies  the  power  to  bless. 

M.  SMITH 

Cnrqline  County,  Va.  July  20, 1814 


mRBATTFE. 


I  was  born  'ten  miles  from  Philadelphia^ 
and  in  the  year  1803,  moved  with  my  familyj 
(a  wife  and  two  children,)  to  the  Province  of 
Upper  Canada,  in  order  to  obtain  land  upon 
easy  terms,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  as  did 
many  of  the  inhabitants  now  there. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  Province  before  I 
discovered  that  it  was  particularly  adapted  to 
the  benefit  of  poor  people.  I  therefore  bought 
two  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  hand- 
somely situated,  on  Lake  Erie,  with  an  inten» 
lion  of  ending  my  days  there. 

A  knowledge  of  the  advantages  held  out  to 
poor  people,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  the  same, 
induced  me  in  the  spring  of  1§10,  to  make  ap- 
plication the  Governor  of  the  Province  for 
liberty  to  take  and  print  a  Geographical  and 
Political  View  of  Upper  Canada,   whidi  was 
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granted  ;  and  accordingly  I  traveled  extensive* 
\y  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  remarkable  occiired  for  near  two 
years;  but  peace  and  prosperity  seemed  to 
pervade  the  Province,  while  morality  and  re- 
ligion gained  considerable  ground  through  the 
zeal  of  the  different  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
And  the  mercy  of  God. 

Myself  and  family  had  enjoyed  tolerable 
good  health  until  the  last  of  the  year  18 11, 
when  I  was  attacked  with  an  intermitting  fever, 
on  which  account  I  was  obliged  to  break  up 
the  school  that  I  was  teaching, 

In  this  fever  I  suffered  very  much,  and  was 
brought  to  the  gate  of  the  grave,  as  it  contin- 
ued to  rage  about  three  months.  In  the  mean 
time  my  eldest  son,  about  four  years  of  age, 
had  the  Same  disease,  which  prevailed  the 
same  length  of  time.  My  wife  and  youngest 
Son  had  the  ague  and  fever  some  part  of  the 
time,  which  rendered  us  a  wretched  femily  in- 
deed—yet it  was  some  consolation  to  find  that 
the  neighbors  were  very  benevolent,  and  did 
touch  to  alleviate  our  sufferings. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  fever  kft  me,  I  xtato 
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attacked  with  a  violent  pleurisy  in  my  brcasd* 
and  being  in  so  Iowa  state  of  health,  bleeding 
could  not  be  performed  for  my  benefit,  of 
course  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  violence 
of  the  disease,  for  the  space  of  five  weeks,  with 
but  little  mitigation  or  abatement ;  at  length 
an  expecturation  took  place,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  I  beg*  an  to  feel  the  slow  return  of  sweet 
health,  and  which  I  now  doubly  appreciated. 

At  this  time  I  was  living  near  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ohtario,  above  Niagara, (or  Newark)  and 
was  solicited  to  join  in  the  printing  and  cir- 
culating of  a  weekly  Paper,  and  embraced  the 
offer,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  I  expended 
much  money  without  ever  gettng  a  cent  as  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  Province  before  pay 
time. 

In  June,  1812,  the  war  began  in  Canada, 
which  rendered  my  situation,  and  indeed  that 
of  all  the  inhabitants,  truly  disagreeable. 

I  had  ne-  er  been  enrolled  on  the  muster-list 
'and  of  course  I  was  not  called  upon  at  the  first 
of  the  war. 

In  August  General  Orders  wrere  issued  from 
the  Governor  for  all  persons  in  the  Province,  - 
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from  the  age  ofl6  to  60,  to  be  assembled,  m 
order  to  be  classed  and  armed,  and  that  all 
those  who  had  not  previously  taken  the  oath, 
of  allegiance  to  the  King,  should  take  it  withi 
out   exception.     Accordingly  the  inhabitants 
met  at  different  times  and  places,  and  many 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  more  from  necessity 
than  choice,  for  they  were  told  that  if  they  did 
not,  they  must  be  sent  to  Quebec,  or  put  in  the 
ce ils,  and  almost  all  of  the  people  took  it  rather 
than  suffer  thus — However  some  refused  and 
were  sent  off,  while  others  were  n«t  so  severe- 
ly dealt  withr 

Among  those  who  were  favoured  I  was  one? 
partly,  perhaps,  from  my  health,  which  was 
low,  and  partly  in  consideration  of  my  profes- 
slon,  yet  there  was  not  any  law  in  force  to  ope- 
rate in  my  favour,  nor  any  other  Minister  of  the 
gospel  from  bearing  of  arms  in  time  ofinva*. 
sion — but  surely  the  Lord  was  my  friend.* 

*  By  proclamation,  the  Governor  made  it  treason, 
for  any  person  to  attempt  to  leave  the  Province  ;  hacl 
not  this  been  done,  myself,  and  I  believe  half  of  the 
£eonle  would  have  left  it—See  my  history  of  the  wa~ 
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About  and  before  this  time  the  Indians  were 
exceeding  troublesome  to  the  people,  partic- 
ularly is  that  part  of  the  Province  where  I  liv- 
ed, as  they  were  almost  constantly  going  to 
and  fro,  to  and  from  Forts  George  and  Erie, 
and  would  enter  any  person's  house  by  night 
or  day,  and  take  whatever  they  could  find ; 
and  often  beat  the  women  and  children  to  make 
them  give  liquor  and  money,  when  perhaps 
there  was  noi*e;  ins  the  house*  As  almost  all 
the  men  that  were  fit  to  bear  arms  were  kept 
at  the  linear  th&  Indians  felt  as  if  they  were 
masters  of  the  country,  and  if  any  person  op- 
posed them,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life  ;  in? 
deed  several  persons  of  my  acquaintance  were 
killed  who  had  resisted  them  in  their  insolent 
conduct. 

If  any  of  the  officers  of  government  asked 
the  Indians  why  the.y  plundered  or  killed  any 
one,  they  would  say  that  they  thought  he  Yan- 
kee, (which  was  the  name  they  gave  to  all  the 
Americans  in  the  Province  who  did  not  take 
the  oath.)  nor  was  it  possible  for  the  British  tc 
control  them  if  they  had  been  minded  so  to  do* 
as  they  are  not,  nor  never  were  under  any  lai£ 
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but  their  own  wills,  of  course  an  attempt  la' 
bring  them  under  law  subjection  at  that  time, 
would  have  been  vain  and  must  have  lead  to  a 
rupture. 

My  situation  was  truly  critical,  as  I  lived  at 
the  distance  of  only  a  few  hours  ride  from  Fort 
George,  and  on  the  main  road  that  leads  there  j 
on  which  the  Indians  were  constantly  passing 
and  re -passing,  and  as  often  stopping  and  eat- 
ing and  drinking  upon  what  I  had,  nor  was 
this  the  worst,  for  they  were  continually  de- 
manding money  of  me,  and  if  I  refused  to  give, 
it,  they  would  get  outrageous,  and  say  that  1 
was  a  Yankee  and  no  Kingsman,  and  that  they 
had  left  their  homes  to  kill  Yankees,-  and  that 
they  would  kill  me  if  I  did  not  give  them  mo- 
ney. 

When  I  had  opened  all  my  trunks  and  draw-* 
ers  and  shewed  them  that  I  had  no  money,  but 
that  I  had  given  it  all  to  other  Indians  before 
they  came,  and  told  them  when  I  should  get 
any  I  would  give  them  some,  and  when  they 
had  searched  themselves,  they  would  tell  me 
that  if  I  was  a  good  kingsman,  I  must  come 
along  withh  them  and  help  to  kill  the  Yanfc«e#,: 
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(5r  that  all  the  good   kingsmen  were  gone.—™ 

But  when  I  would  refuse  to  do  this  they  said 

that  they  knew  that  I  was  a  Yankee  and  would 

kill  me,  and  accordingly  they  would   begin  to 

make  preparation.     Perhaps  they  would   first 

pull  off  my  hat,  then    draw  me  out  of  the 

house,  then  take  the  hatchet,  knock  me  on  the 

head,  say  that  they  would  split  out  my  brains, 

run  their  scalping  knife  around  my  head,  then 

stick  a  spear  through  my  clothes  and  sometimes 

skin.     This  they   would  do  in  order  to  terrify 

me,  while  some  would  cry  out  kill  him,  kill  him, 

quick — upon  which  they  would  handle  me  very 

i;oughly  indeed. 

Sometimes  little  Indian  boys  would  come  up 

to  me  in  great  rage,  and  with  their   hatchets 

make  several  blows  at  my  head,  and  say  that 

they  would   tomahawk  and  scalp  me  on  the 

•spot.    I  generally  felt  more  alarmed  at   these 

little  rascals  than  at  those  of  the  larger  ones; 

yet  the  blessed  Lord  withheld  their  hands. 

In  all  these  times  of  insults  and  apparent 

danger,  I  felt  as  if  the   Lord  would   preserve 

me  unhuit,  and  which  enabled  me  to  appear  to 

the  Indians  quite  unconcerned,  and  as  if  I  was 

not  guilty  of  the  charges  which  they  lqgl  a- 
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gainst  me,  of  course  it  operated  much  in  mjs 
favour — neither  did  I  shew  the  least  resent- 
ment, which  if  I  had  done  they  would  have  kill- 
ed me  in  like  manner  as  they  did  others  who 
resisted  them.  At  those  times  of  apparent 
danger,  my  wife  was  very  much  terrified* 
strongly  apprehending  that  the  Indians  would 
kill  me,  and  perhaps  herself  and  children. 

Perhaps  one  of  those  troublesome  gang  of 
visitors  would  not  be  gone  more  that  two  hours 
when  another  of  the  same  sort  would  appear 
and  the  same  round  of  insult  and  danger  would 
be  acted  over  again. 

Sometimes  fifty  of  all  descriptions  of  those 
savages  would  take  up  their  lodgings  in  the 
house  all  night,  at  which  times  we  would  be 
obliged  to  go  without  a  bed  or  even  sleep  while 
they  chose  to  stay. 

Several  times  they  would  make  me  sf  and  still 
and  point  their  loaded  rifles  at  my  breast  for  a 
mark,  yet  before  they  shot  some  one  of  them 
would  come  up  to  me  and  pull  me  away,  and 
then  say  I  must  give  them  money  or  something 
for  saving  my  life,  of  course  I  was  obliged  to 
do  so,  even  if  it  were  some  of  my  clones. 

In  ^escribing  the  conduct  of  ine  Indians  tff- 
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wards  myself  I  have  done  it  in  behalf  of  sortie 
others  who  were  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances — for  it  must  be  noted  that  these  red 
people  are  no  respecters  of  persons,  at  least 
among  those  who  did  not  join  in  the  war  a- 
gainst  the  Americansrbut  tnose  whom  they 
called  good  Kingsmen  were  respected,  as  well 
as  their  families — nevertheless  they  sometimes 
made  mistakes  on  this  subject,  particularly 
those  who  lately  come  a  long  way  from  the 
North  West,  called  wild  Indians. 

On  the  same  day  and  the  next  morning  after 
the  battle  of  Queenston,  a  number  of  Indians 
were  on  their  march  into  the  country,  who  had 
started  at  the  beeinning  of  the  contest,  before 
the  British  had  conquered  the  American 
troops. 

These  Indians  had  began  to  plunder  the  in= 
habitants,  and  their  intention  was  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  continue  their  march  with  all 
speed  to  the  wilderness,  as  they  expected 
the  Americans  would  conquer,  and  that  they 
would  be  pursued  at  least  as  far  as  their  former 
habitations. 
This  was  very   alarming  to  what  few  people 
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Uved  near  me,  and  several  families  collected 
together  in  a  few  places,  of  course  it  was  prop- 
er for  me  to  move  also,  and  accordingly  the 
day  after  the  battle  I  went  to  a  friend's  house 
some  distance  above,  where  I  saw  the  melan- 
choly sight  of  a  number  of  wounded  and  dead 
pass  the  road. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  Americans 
reached  the  fleeting  Indians  on  the  second  and 
third  day  after  the  battle,  of  course  they  no 
longer  fled,  but  stopped  on  the  road  where  the 
news  reached  them,  and  in  diffrrent  places 
they  collected  in  companies  and  celebrated  the 
event  by  killing  and  eating  some  of  iheir  white 
dogs,  which  together  with  whiskey,  afforded 
them  a  feast  of  myrth. 

On  the  Friday  and  Saturday  after  the  battle, 
all  the  militia  .;n  the  Niagara  district  were  call- 
ed to  the  line,  of  course  my  friend,  Gardener, 
at  whose  house  I  then  stayed,  was  obliged  to 
go  also;  and  at  the  same  time  about  one  half 
of  the  Indians  which  had  been  at  the  battle, 
were  on  their  return  home  to  the  Grand  river. 
Some  for  the  cure  of  their  wounds  and  others 
with  spoils. 
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in  the  afternoon,  while  I  was  standing  in  the 
door,  listening  for  the  roar  of  cannon,  I  saw 
about  fifty  Indians  coming  up  the  road.  One 
of  them,  who  had  a  spite  against  a  certain  man 
(who  just  moved  away,  but  which  was  un- 
known to  the  Indian,  of  course  he  supposed  he 
was  yet  there)  jumped  over  the  fence  and  came 
towards  the  house  with  hasty  steps  and  terri- 
fic looks. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  drawn  sword,  ta- 
ken in  battle,  which  glittered  in  the  sun  as  he 
waved  it  over  his  painted  head ;  a  long  spear 
was  in  his  left,  his  rifle  was  girded  on  his  back, 
and  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  to  his  sides— 
his  hands  and  arms  were  red  with  the  offered 
blood  of  my  beloved  countrymen  ;  and  yet  the 
wretched  savage  sought  for  more. 

As  this  murderer  drew  nigh  he  vociferated  in 
a  henious  manner,  "  Where  is  de  d— m  Yan- 
kee ?  where  is  de  d— m  Yankee  ?  me  no\* 
kill  him — oh,  me  kill  him — his  blood  now  spill 
— de  Yankee  must  die."  When  he  got  in  the 
yard  I  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  held  out  mf 
hand  in  token  of  friendship,  which  he  instantly 

Seized,  saying  he  knew  me  and  would  a»thurt 
Q  3 
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Xie,  $'  You  good  man,  you  gave  me  whiskey 
two  times ;  I  not  hurt  you,  but  where  de  d* — m 
Yankee  live  here  ?  he  stole  my  pack,  my  rifle, 
my  money  too,  when  I  drunk  >  Oh  me  kill  dat 
Yankee. 

I  now  recollected  that  I  had  seen  this  In- 
dian nearly  two  years  before  on  the  Grand  river^ 
when  I  gaye  him  a  drink  of  whiskey,  at  a  town ; 
he  was  one  of  the  Mohawk  chiefs,  called  capt. 
Hem  y ;  I  told  him  that  his  Yankee  was  gone 
to  Fort  George  to  fight  for  the  king,  but  he 
IVould  not  believe  me,  and  said  that  he  must 
lull  some  one,  if  he  did  not  find  the  Yankee  ; 
irpon  which  he  screamed,  j  umped,  roared,  and 
cried  in  a  most  lamentable  tone,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  his  painted  face  j  he  thurst  his 
sword  more  than  twenty  times  at  my  breast* 
saying,  *'  I  will  kill  de  Yankee— -I  must  kill  de 
Yankee."  Through  the  window  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner and  my  wife  could  see  his  menacing  ac- 
tions towards  me,  but  had  not  heard  his  first 
salutation,  and  of  course  supposed  that  he  was 
about  killing  me  ;  upon  which  they  opened  and 
stood  in  the  door.  When  the  enraged  wretch 
«5>w  them,  he  said  "  Dare  be  wife,  flare  he  wijjps 
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Sow  me  kill,  now  me  kill,"  and  springing  tp?? 
wards  them,  darted  his  spear  at  their  breasts, 
which  however  they  avoided  by  shutting  the 
door  and  retreated  into  another  room,  and  shut; 
that  door  also  ;  but  he  soon  forced  the  first  and 
was  trying  to  break  the  other. 

I  had  followed  him  into  the  house,  and  witl* 
all  the  eloquence  I  Was  master  of  persuaded 
him  to  stop,  yet  he  seemed  determined  to  kill 
the  women,  of  course  I  saw  no  alternative  but 
to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  which  I  intended  to  do 
as  soon  as  he  should  break  the  door,  as  there 
was  a  loaded  gun  just  over  head :  However,  it 
was  a  rash  resolution,  for  there  were  more  In- 
dians hard  by,  who  would  have  cut  me  to  pie- 
ces in  revenge,  though  my  anxiety  to  save  my 
wife  and  the  other  woman  made  me  forget  that. 
But,/ fie  Lord  redeemed  my  life  from  destruc* 
tion. 

Fortunately,  before  he  had  broke  the  door", 
I  recollected  that  there  was  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
in  the  house,  and  which  I  hastened  to  get,  tell* 
ing  him  to  come  and  I  would  give  him  a  dram . 
This  drew  his  attention,  and  for  a  moment  di- 
verted his  mind  from  his  intention  of  murder  > 
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'■Mid  while  lie  was  drinking  I  told  him  that  w* 
would  drink  all  the  Yankee's  whiskey,  and  that 
my  wife  was  in  the  other  room,  and  that  the 
Other  was  a  good  kingsman*s  wife,  who  had 
gone  to  kill  the  Yankees. 

I  then  gave  him  some  bread  and  meat,  and  in 
a  little  time  his  passion  subsided,  and  I  lead  him 
out  to  the  other  Indians.  In  this  situation  of 
alarm  and  danger,  sometimes  ft  my  house  and 
sometimes  obliged  to  leave  it  for  days  togeth- 
er, I  continued  till  the  1st  of  November. 

On  the  29th  of  this  month,  the  Governor 
issued  a  proclamation,  orderiag  all  those 
who  had  previously  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  to  make  application  to  certain 
boards  of  inspection,  for  passports  to  the  United 
Slates,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  if  any 
should  neglect  to  make  application  for,  and  re- 
ceive passports,  and  actually  leave  the  province 
fey  the  fiibt  day  of  January,  and  yet  refused  to 
take  the  J&ath  of  allegiance,  and  bear  arms, 
such  should  be  considered  alien  etiemies  and 
rfies,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

This  proclamation   was    but  of   thirty-two 
days  duration^  and  but  partially  circulated  ;  of 
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•femrse  but  few  received  the  advantage  from  If 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  many  were 
obliged  to  take  the  oath  against  their  will,  for 
the  want  of  a  chance  to  get  away. — Others 
were  constrained  to  take  the  oath  rather  than 
lose  their  lands,  for  it  must  be  noted  that  all  the 
land  in  Upper  Canada,  settled,  was  given  to  the 
first  settlers  by  the  King,  who  bought  it  of  the 
Indians,  and  every  original  deed  is  a  deed  of 
gift,  in  which  it  is  specified  that  should  the  land 
be  transferred  at  any  time  to  any  person,  no 
person  can  hold  it  legally  more  than  one  year, 
except  they  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King. 

Although  this  is  the  law,  yet  many  persona 
have  lived  on  their  land  a  long  time  without 
knowing  the  law  or  taking  the  oath,  but  when* 
called  upon  to  take  it,  and  refusing  so  to  gc.{ 
they  subjected  themselves  to  the  loss  of  their- 
land. 

Themostofthe  men  that  came  from  Canada* 
when  I  did,  that  had  land,  fully  expected  to  get? 
it  again,  as  they  supposed  the  province  woult  I 
be  conquered,  but  for  my  part  I  had  no  sue  h 
expectation^  and  which  I  communicated  to  jj  Jg 
Q    4 
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president,  soon  after  I  arrived  in  the  United 
States. 

No;  I  give  up  my  land  freely,  and considerec} 
it  as  a  trifling  sacrifice,  for  the  great  privilege 
of  being  still  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Never  before  did  I  appreciate  this  blessing  \ 
but  now,  I  feel  a  national  pride,  similar  I  pre- 
sume, to  that  which  a  Roman,  citizen  used  to 
feel  when  his  name  was  his  protection. 

While  my  neighbours,  even  the  ministers,  of 
the  gospel,  were  taken  by  force  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and  made  to  stain  their  hands,  in  their 
brothers  blood,  and  afterwards  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  no  British  power  could 
compel  me  to  kill  my  beloved  country-; 
men,  nor  dare  it  injure  me  for  refusing, — for  I 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

However  willing  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the 
Scotch  or  the  French,  may  be  to  kill  their  owu 
countrymen,  I  could  find  no  disposition  in  my 
mind  to  assist  in  any  way  for  the  destruction  of 
mine.  However,  I  have  been  severely  blamed 
by  some,  for  not  staying  in  Canada,  and  joining 
io  oppose  the  Americans  in  some  way,  and 
thereby  held  my  land  and  other  property  that  I 
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lost,  rather  than  to  bring  myself  and  family  t& 
that  degree  of  poverty  that  we  have  since  been 
in,  but  am  sure  that  I  have  done  the  best,  at 
least,  for  my  own  satisfaction  ;  nor  am  I  dis* 
tressed  at  poverty — nor  can  any  one  now  judge 
what  they  would  have  done,  had  they  been  in 
my  condition  ; — others  have  blamed  me  for  not 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  sold  my  land,  and 
then  run  away,  but  whatever  they  may  think 
about  swearing  on  the  holy  book,  of  God,  to 
support  a  government,  and  then  act  as  liars  be- 
fore the  Almighty,  I  know  not — for  my  part,  I 
fear  God,  and  regard  man,  yet  many  that  have 
thus  acted,  are  now  receiving  bounties  of  land 
from  the  United  States,  though  the  most  of 
them  only  joined  the  American  army  while  in 
Canada,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  and  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  but  as  I  did  not  do  this,  I  got  no 
laud,  which  however  I  do  not  want. 

'  For  my  part  I  did  not  see  the  proclamation 
till  the  limited  time  had  half  expired,  of  course 
I  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  I  was  then  more  than 
two   hundred  miles  from  Kingston,  where  I 

wished  to  go  to  meet  the  board  of  inspection^ 
*&  obtain  a  passport 
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Finally,  unprepared  as  I  was,  I  started  onthi* 
journey — nor  could  I  have  got  any  money,  had 
the  time  permitted  me  to  stay,  although  I  had 
some  owing  to  me,  as  there  had  been  no  collec- 
tion of  debts  by  law  since  the  war,  nor  would 
any  one  pay  another  ;  nor  had  I  any  thing  to 
leave  behind  except  some  household  furniture 
as  the  British  had  taken  away  all  my  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep,  as  well  as  that  of  all  others 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  George,  for 
which  they  gave  u«  certificates,  by  which  we 
might  get  our  pay  from  them  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

As  it  was  now  the  middle  of  December,  the 
roads  were  very  bad  travelling,  their  not  being 
snow  enough  for  sleighs,  and  too  much  for 
wheeled  carriages — however  I  got  safe  to 
Kingston  two  days  before  Christmas,  at  which 
place  myself  and  wife  were  obliged  to  sell 
some  of  our  best  clothes,  watches,  and  the  like, 
for  a  trifle,  to  bear  our  expenses,  which  were 
ve~y  high. 

On  Christmas  night  myself  and  a  number 
more  threw  in  our  petitions  for  passports,  witlT 
otner  papers  of  recommendations,  certijr 
cates,  Sec 
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As  the  next  day  was  the  last  which  the  board 
of  inspection  set,  we  were  all  ordered  to  appear 
before  it,  and  which  we  did  accordingly  ;  and 
thus  having  all  assembled  in  the  guard  room 
under  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  serjeanl 
came  and  called  for  me,  and  when  I  had  an- 
swered was  ordered  before  the  board,  and  which, 
was  composed  of  Col.  R.  Cartwright,  Col; 
M'Clain  and  Col.  (now  General)  Vincent.  The 
first  interrogation  was  "  how  long  have  you 
been  in  the  Province  ?"  to  which  I  answered 
three  years,  please  your  honors — "  what  is  the 
reason  you  want  to  leave  it  now?"  Some  of  my 
reasons  are  expressed  in  my  petition  now  in 
your  hands,  perhaps  I  have  others,  that  I  don't 
know  is  my  duty  to  name,  or  your  business  to 
ask — I  have  come  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
cellency's proclamation,  and  therefore  hope  to. 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  much  conversation- 
These  words  seemed  to  irritate  his  honour 
judge  Cartwright,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
bowever  Col.  Vincent,  who  is  a  man  of  a  milder 
temper,  said  something  in  my  favour,  whicbt 
\y?.s  well  enoueh. 
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After  Several  reasonable  questions,  which  x 
answered  with  cheerfulness,  I  was  asked  if  I 
had  not  been  taking  a  map  of  the  Province,  to 
which  I  answered  in  the  negative,  but  told  them 
fhat  I  had  been  taking  a  geographical  and  po- 
litical \it  w  of  the  country,  by  permission  of  the 
former  governor,  and  had  it  now  in  manuscript* 

A  guard  was  then  sent  with  me  to  the  tav. 
trn  to  fetch  it,  and  on  examination  one  of  the 
board  said,  "  Have  you  not  a  maji  m  your  pos- 
session also?"  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

The  Serjeant  of  the  gvard  was  then  ordered 
to  call  in  a  certain  man,  and  when  he  made  his 
•appearance  the  board  said,  "  Did  you  not  see 
a  man  of  the  Canadar*  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Smith  ?"  "  Yes,  please  your  honours,  I  did," 
was  the  reply.  Turning  to  me  old  Cartwright 
vociferated,  with  a  malicious  grin,  *'  How  dare 
you  come  here,  ?ascal,  with  a  lie  in  your 
mouth?"  May  it  please  your  honour  I  have  no 
lie  in  my  mouth  ;  your  false  witness  never  saw 
a  map,  in  my  possession,  nor  no  one  else — he 
only  saw  the  manuscript  now  before  your  eyesj 
Col.  Vincent  then  told  the  witness  to  come 
nigh,  saying  «'  Is  this,  (holding  the  manuscript 
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in  his  hand)  what  you  saw  Mr.  Smith  have  I- 
Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  Upon  which  he  was  asked  if  he 
called  it  a  mafi9  and  having  answered  in  the  af 
firmative,  he  was  dismissed. 

On  my  way  from  home  to  this  place  I  had 
stopped  at  an  old  gentleman's  house  to  lodge, 
and  while  there  his  son-in-law  came  over  anti 
said  it  was  the  height  of  wickedness  for  any 
person  to  lodge  me  or  any  other  person  who  was 
leaving  the  Province  to  goto  the  United  States 
and  now  had  sent  his  son  to  witness  against  me, 
although  he  was  a  religious  man — but  the 
council  of  the  wicked  shall  fail. 

After  some  more  critical  interrogations  and 
angry  looks,  the  serjeant  of  the  guard  was  or- 
dered to  take  me  in  custody. 

As  I  returned  and  bowed  to  those  gentlemen 
in  whose  hands  my  fate  seemed  to  be  placed, 
I  said,  when  shall  I  know  your  honours'  plea- 
sure with  regard  to  a  passport  ?  To  which  old 
Cartwright  roared  out,  '*  You  shall  know  it 
soon  enough-?' 

When  I  got  into  the  guard  room,  I  conclud- 
ed that  upon  the  whole  I  should  get  no  pass- 
port, as  a  number  had  made  application  with 
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%s  good  claims  as  myself,  and  had  not  succeed- 
ed, but  instead- thereof  were  put  into  the  cells, 
—I  therefore  was  kept  in  suspense  while  all 
the  rest  went  in  one  by  one,  till  night. 

About  the  setting  of  the  sun  we  were  all 
called  in  and  answered  to  our  names  as  they 
stood  on  the  list,  and  told  to  meet  there  on  the 
next  day  (Sabbath)  at  eleven  o'clock,  after 
which  we  were  dismissed  under  guard. 

When  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  several 
persons  who  knew  the  nature  of  my  examina- 
tion, gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  put  in  the  cells,  or  sent  to  Quebec,  and 
advised  me  to  run  away  in  the  course  of  the 
nigh  ;  however,  I  did  not  feel  like  complying, 
but  was  determined  to  wait  the  issue,  and  rely 
on  Divine  interposition  in  my  favour, — yet  I 
somewhat  expected  to  be  put  in  the  cells,  and 
made  some  arrangements  accordingly.  I 
agreed  (should  it  happen)  with  a  gentleman  of 
the  town  to  take  my  wife  and  two  little  chil- 
dren to  live  with  his  wife,  and  to  sell  my  horse 
(it  being  impossible  to  sell  my  carriage  for 
any  thing)  and  do  as  well  as  they  could  till  I 
should  be  liberated,  which  I  expected  would 
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v>  ould  be  in  the  spring,  thinking  that  the  Amer- 
icans would  come  and  take  the  Province,  or  at 
least  the  town. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  dressed  my  youngest 
cKild,.MJton  Paradise.between  three  and  four 
years  old,  as  well  as  I  could,  and  took  him  in 
my  arms  to  the  council  house,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite the  sympathy  of  my  masters,  that  they  * 
might  not  rob  an  infant  of  a  parent,  in  a  strange 
country,  as  also  that  having  the  child  with  me 
my  wife  might  obtain  the  liberty  of  coming  to 
^where  jL  should  be  put  to  get  the  child,  that 
knowing  where  I  was,  she  might  perhaps  come 
to  my  iron  grate  to  comfort  me. 

About  half  of  the  applicants  had  got  to  the 
council  house  before  mc,  and  in  a  little  time 
we  were  summoned  to  the  judgment  hall, 
where  col.  Vincent  appeared  with  a  number  of 
printed  passports,  with  blanks  to  fill  with  our 
names,  age,  height,  color  of  eyes,  hair  and  com- 
plexion. He  then  toqfc  a  list  of  names  in  his 
hand,  in  which  I  knew  %  was  first  noted,  bu: 
what  do  you  suppose  were  my  feelings  when 
another  person's  name  was  called,  and  the 
blank  filled  up  ?  This  went  pretty  much  to  de- 
H 
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mon  strate  that  the  cells  of  Quebec  were  to  be 
my  future  place  of  abode,  especially  when  a  se- 
cond name  was  called,  and  the  blank  filled  up 
as  usual. 

Although  mv  hopes  of  escaping  the  horrors 
of  war.  of  seeing  my  native  land  with  my  lit- 
tle family  and  remaining  with  them  were  small, 
yet  they  were  sw  jet,  but  at  this  moment  they 
fled  as  the  clouds  before  the  noon-day  sun,  and 
my  mind  siu  k  in  gloomy  waves  of  sorrow,  and 
for  a  moment  I  was  drowned  in  the  ocean  of 
insensibility — however,  as  soon  as  I  ha<J  a  little 
recovered,  my  heart  was  raised  to  Heaven, 
from  whence  all  help  comes,  and  I  cheerfully 
felt  to  say — Lora,  thy  will  be  dune — and  imme- 
diately  upon  which  I  heard  my  name  called, 
and  knew  that  all  was  well. 

Here  my  feelings  can  be  anticipated — Yet 
it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  see  some  of  my 
companions  kept  for  further  trial. 

Our  passports  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
captain  Clerk,  and  we  were  ordered  to  meet  at 
a  certain  place  by  six  o'clock  next  morning^ 
and  told  that  we  must  go  under  guard  to  Pres- 
cot,  70  miles  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that 
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Sleighs  would  be  provided,  but  that  we  must 
pay  the  hire — yet  those  of  us  who  had  horses 
must  ride. 

A  number  of  men  who  had  come  for  pass- 
ports had  left  their  families  at  home, 
thinking  that  if  they  got  their  passports  be- 
fore  the  first  of  January,  that  they  might  cross 
whenever  they  were  ready.  But  this  they 
were  denied,  and  told  that  they  must  not  sepa- 
rate  any-  more  till  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  a  grievous  declaration  to  some,  for  it  was 
a  hard  thing  to  be  dragged  from  their  families 
without  any  chance  of  seeing-  them  again  till 
the  war  should  end,  and  perhaps  viiot  then,  as 
they  would  stand  a  great  chance  to  be  killed 
by  the  Indians,  because  they  were  the  families 
©f  those  whom  they  call  Yankees. 

No  person,  I  believe,  can  fully  appreciate 
the  distress  of  a  man,  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  obliged  to  leave  his  beloved 
wife  and  children,  perhaps  forever,  in  the  midst 
of  a  strange  land,  surrounded  with  enemies  of 
the  most  savage  kind — howr  ver,  such  was  the 
case  at  that  time  with  a  number. 

Some  submitted  to  their  fate  with  bitter  la- 
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inentations,  -while  others  broke  guard  that 
night,  although  they  thereby  committed  them- 
selves in  the  eye  of  the  law — Yet  thank 
the  Lord,  my  family  was  at  hand,  and  I 
had  the  passport  filled  accordingly,  and  which 
was  the  only  family  that  crossed  at  the  time. 

It  may  be  ^orth  while  here  to  remark  a  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  the  getting  of  my  family 
away,  as  it  will  show  how  God  often  -works  un- 
seen upon  the  minds  of  persons,  for  the^ir  bene- 
fit. When  we  got  within  2f>  miles  of.  Kings- 
ton, we  stopped  a  few  d*ys  with  an  Acquaint- 
ance, by  whom  it  was  proposed,  that  as  the 
weather  was  extremely  cold,  it  would-be  best 
for  my  wife  and  children  to  stay  till  I  went  and 
got  a  passport  and  came  back.  At  any  other 
time  and  in  any  other  case,  I  would  have 
thought  this  a  proper  measure,  but  then  I  felt 
to  oppose  it  with  afl  my  mincl.  My  wife  her-; 
j-elf  very  much  wished  to  stay  as  it  was  ex- 
tremely cold  and  she  was  quite  indisposed  ; 
put  had  she  ll'.en  stayed,  I  presume  I  should 
not  have  seen  my  little  family  again. — g 
When  we  got  near  Kingston,  one  of  my  friends 
met  mc,  and  begged  that  T  would  not  proceed, 
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jbr  I  would  certainly  be  put  in  the  eclliy  as  he 
k  ■-'  a  witness  would  appear  against  me,  as  no- 
ted above  ;  however  I  felt  determined  to  go, 
and  trust  in  God,  who  has  all  power  in  Heaven 
and  earth. 

Accordingly,  next  morning  we  met  at  the 
place  appointed,  and  some  took  a  seat  in  the 
dlfeighft)  and  others  rode,  While  Capt.  Clerk  and 
a  guard  of  troops  accompanied  us.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far  till  the  sleigh,  in  which  my- 
self and  family  were  seated,  run  upon  the 
horses,  as  the  tongue  had  slipped  through  the 
ftift*,  of  course  it  was  not  possible  for  the  driver 
to  hold  them,  and  we  all  went  down  a  steep  hill 
with  great  rapidity,  tiil  coming  to  a  sudden 
turn  the  horses  were  affrighted  at  a  tremendous 
precipice  ahead,  and  fortunately  made  a  quick 
turn  to  the  left,  by  which  -means  we  were  all 
saved  from  destruction — however,  the  sleigh 
was  overset,  and  the  horses  run  away,  fell  downP 
hurt  themselves,  and  broke  the  sleigh  ;  yet  the 
Lord  gave  his  angels  chrrge  concerning  us. 
I  then  put  my  wife  and  children  into  another 
sleigh,  and  rode  my  horse  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
Tity— but  ii^the  course  of  the  day  the  sleigh  m 
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which  my  family  were,  overset,  but  no  injury 
done. 

Nothing  of  note  happened  after  this,  till  we 
got  to  Prcscott,  which  was  night  on  the  second 
day,  and  here  we  were  put  under  guard  as  if 
we  had  been  criminals — yet  1  obtained  liberty 
to  go  with  my  family  into  Col.  Preston's 
kitchen  to  warm,  while  the  boat  was  got  ready 
to  take  us  over. 

When  the  boat  was  ready  the  roll  of  names 
was  called  over,  and  our  passports  viewed,  and 
we  ordered  to  get  into   the  boat ;  whi*  was  a 
joyful  tning  to  the  most  of  us,  though  our  horses 
were  kit. 

Capt.  Clark  and  Col.  Preston  came  along 
and  when  about  halfway  over  the  St  Lawrence 
a  lantern  and  white  flag  were  hoisted  lest  the 
Americans  should  fire  upon  us  from  the  batte- 
ries at  O^densburgh. 

When  we  got  to  the  shore  we  were  received 
by  Lieut.  Smith  of  the  United  States'  army,  and 
all  the  men  marched  under  guard  about  a  mile, 
to  Colonel  Stone's  quarters,  where  they  under- 
went an  examination,  and  in  the  morning  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  Statesj 
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upon  which  they  received  passes  to  go  where 
they  pleased. 

Myself  and  family  went  bv  invitation  to  Lieut. 
Smith's  room,  and  took  tea  with  him  that 
night  ;*  after  which  he  sent  a  servant  to  carry 
the  children  and  took  lodgings  for  us  in  the 
village.  This  was  ail  kind  enough,  as  the 
wind  was  very  high  and  cold,  and  the  snow 
three  feet  deep,  and  it  was  the  first  attention  of 
the    kind  we  had  received  for  a  long  time. 

When  we  eot  to  a  tavern  and  in  bed,  my 
feelings  were  such  that  I  cannot  now  describe 
them — here  I  was  again  in  the  land  of  my  na- 
tivity— had  got  my  little  family  safe  from  the 
blood-thirsty  savages,  while  others  were  left. 
In  contemplating  the  dangerous  situation  that  I 
was  lately  in — my  narrow  escape  from  the  dark 
and  gloomy  cell*  which  were  aireaciy  the  sor- 
rowful abode  of  some — the  perils  of  land  and 
water  through  which  we  had  passed,  and  at 
length  had  safely  got  to  the  happy  soil  where 
the  hand  of  oppression  no  longer  could  reach. 

*  On  the  next  d:.y  T  waited  on  the  Colonel  myself 
and  received  a  puss  also,  which  I  now  have  in  my  pos- 
session. 
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produced  reflections  both  plea&ing  and  thank 
fui,  and  like  David,  I  said — I  will  praise  thee  0 
JLtrd  my  God,  ksithall  my  heart,  and  1  nnll glo- 
rify thy  name  forever. 

With  such  sentiments  I  sunk  into  the  sweefc 
sea  of  forgetfulness — I  had  forgot  my  sorrow,  I 
remembered  my  misery  no  more — and  only 
awake  to  the  world  and  woe,  when  the  golden 
sui -beams  kissed  the  face  of  virgin  snow. 

When  I  get  up  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  a  new 
spirit,  for  I  now  f.  It  as  a  free  man,  yet  in  a  lit* 
tie  time  a  train  of  r  flei  tiers  produced  the  un- 
welcome return  of  sorrow — I  pad  a  family  to 
feed,  and  7>o  money  of  con  sequence,-  and  my 
wife,  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  fatigue; 
and  from  excessive  cold,  Was  now  sick,  which 
Was  providenti?]  in  not  being  the  case  before, 
in  which  event  we  could  not  have  left  \\\t  pro- 
fit) e.  I  had  begged  hard  to  Co*.  Prestort  to 
s<  .  my  horse  over,  as  I  had  no  other  chance 
oi  letting  my  family  from  Ogdensbmgh, 
a  military  post,  and  in  two  days  he  was  sent, 
which  was  by  the  goodness  of  God  also. 

When  my  horse  came  my  expenses  were 
increased    and   my    money  already    gone — I 


* 
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therefore  told  my  landlord  that  I  would  be  glad 
if  I  could  get  any  business  in  town,  even  to 
teach  a  school — but  nothing  could  be  found  to 
do.  I  then  told  the  landlord  that  I  would  do 
what  I  could  for  him  in  the  way  of  a  servant? 
and  to  which  he  agreed,  of  course  I  began,  and 
was  engaged  in  cleaning  out  his  stabics,  cut- 
ting and  splitting  wood,  and  making  fires,  and 
in  which  business  I  suffered  much,  as  the 
weather  was  exceeding  cold,  and  it  stormed 
almost  every  day. 

In  the  cutting  and  splitting  of  wood  I  suffer* 
ed  the  most,  as  my  hands  were  very  tender, 
havh.g  lately  come  out  of  a  spell  of  sickness,  o£ 
course  large  blisters  were  soon  formed  on  the 
inside  and  between  my  lingers,  which  after  a 
while  was.  broke  by  the  pressure  of  the  axe 
handle,  and  the  blood  would  stain  the  wood  and 
every7  thing  I  touched. 

In  order  to  keep  out  of  debt,  when  I  had 
nothing«to  pay,  I  eat  but  one  meal  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

When  I  had  been  here  about  twenty  days,  I 
agreed  to  sell  my  horse  and  saddle  for  twenty 
dollars,  to  defray  my  expence  a  Utile  longer, 
H  2  * 
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yet  if  I  had  done  it,  I  should  have  deprived  my- 
st  If  of  the  chance  of  getting  away,  and  which 
would  have  been  bad  enough,  as  the  British 
came  over  not  long  afterwards  and  toojc  the 
town. 

On  Saturday  night  the  bar- keeper  handed 
me  a  letter,  which  v/hen  I  opened,  I  found  came 
from  a  stranger,  though  a  friend.  It  was  from 
a  capt.  Robertson,  commanding  a  military  post, 
twenty  miles  below  Ogdensburgh,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  he  was  e  deacon  in  the  Baptist 
church. 

This  mLn  had  heard  of  my  condition,  and 
wrote  that  if  I  would  come  to  him,  he  would 
see  that  I  did  not  starve. 

I  looked  upon  this  event  as  quite  Providen- 
tial, of  course  I  went  accordingly,  and  when  we 
got  there  we  were  received  with  polite  cordi- 
ality ;  nevertheless  the  deacon,  who  sometimes 
preaches,  made  rather  a  splendid  appearance 
with  his  regimentals,  shining  sword,  epaulette 
and  waving  plumes,  yet  I  was  glad  to  find 
notwithstanding  this,  he  had  a  benevolent  heart- 

Alter  some  conversation  he  said  that  he  had 
a  house  and  farm,   fifteen  miles  back  in  the 
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o.ountrv,  and  that  I  might  go  and  live  in  it  till 
the  eud  of  the  war,  and  that  his  barn  was  full 
of  hay  and  wheat,  of  which  I  might  use  till 
spring,  and  that  some  other  good  people  would, 
perhaps,  lend  me  a  bed  and  other  accommoda- 
tions. 

I  told  him  that  these  were  kind  offers  indeed, 
but  I  knew  not   how   I  should  pay   him  for  all 
this,  to   which  he  said  that  I  must   preach  for 
them,  as  there  was  no  preacher  in  the  parts — I 
told  him  that  I  should  be  willing  to   do  that, 
but  should  not  conceive  myself  entitled  to  pay 
for  the  same,  and  that  I  could  teach  a  school, 
if  one  could  be  got.     In  a  few  days  my  friend 
sent  us  to  the  place  alluded  to,  where  there  was 
an  association  of  Baptist  ministers  shortly  to  be 
held,  and  with  whom  I  met,  and  was  glad  to 
see    one  of    my  former    acquaintance    there, 
namely,  elder  O.good,  from  Black  river. 

I  have  since  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
S.  Osgood  in  Richmond,  Va.  brother  to  the  one 
noted  above,  and  have  found  him  to  he  a  man 
of  a  most  noble  disposition  ;  a  philanthropist 
indeed. 

The  members  of  this  church  who  were  na- 
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tives  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  quite  poor,  and 
withal  ignorant  enough,  proposed  to  the  min- 
istering brethren  to  form  a  committee  for  my 
examination,  as  they  calculated  to  have  me  for 
their  preacher. 

Accordingly  the  examination  took  place, 
and  to  which  I  submitted  with  some  patience, 
fov  I  had  learned  to  bear  almost  any  thing,  but 
in  the  course  cf  the  examination  it  was  found 
that  I  deviated  in  one  point  of  doctrine  from 
that  of  the  church,  which  believed  in  universal 
provision  and  some  uneasiness  was  manifested  j. 
however  the  preachers  told  them  that  I  was  not 
angular  in  my  belief,  and  that  my  faith  was  a 
tolerable  good  one,  and  of  course  as  they  had 
no  preacher,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  me  j 
but  I  thought  this  was  curious  enough,  as  I 
had  never  said  that  I  would  stay,  at  least  be- 
come their  preacher. 

After  I  had  been  there  several  weeks,  I  in- 
formed the  church  that  I  was  determined  to  try 
to  get  to  the  place  of  my  nativity,  before  the 
snow  was  gone,  for  that  if  I  should  wait  till 
spring,  I  knew  that  I  could  not  get  along,  as  I 
had  no  carriage,  and  the  roads  wouid  be  very 
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bad,  but  that  "now  they  were  good,  and  could 
get  a  one  horse  sleigh,  I  could,  perhaps,  per- 
form the  journey. 

When  the  church  had  deliberated  upon  the 
subject,  they  said  it  would  be  the  best  for  me  to 
go  then,  if  I  intended  to  go  at  all. 

From  this  place  it  was  170  miles  to  Platts- 
burg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  greater 
pan  of  the  way  is  through  a  wilderness  oi  bad 
road,  or  very  thinly  settled. 

As  this  road  was  much  ifeed,  the  expense  o*" 
travelling  was  great ;  but  I  had  but  one  half 
of  a  dollar  to  spend,  of  course  1  had  to  tie  my 
horse  to  a  post  every  night,  and  feed  him  with 
the  food  I  had  along,  though  all  his  hair  would 
be  frozen  stiff  in  the  morning ;  and  as  for  me 
and  my  wife,  and  little  children,  we  were  glad 
to  have  the  liberty  to  lay  down  by  the  fire,  otj 
the  floor,  and  eat  our  meat  and  potatoes. 

In  progressing  along  we  often  overset,  and 
sometimes  when  the  horse  would  climb,  with 
much  ado,  nearly  to  the  top  of  a  long  and  steep 
hill,  with  my  wife  and  children  in  the  sleigh, 
(for  I  always  walked  up  the  hills,)  his  feet 
would  slip,  and  he  would  fall  down,  and  being 
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poor  and  tired  he  could  not  rise  again,  of  course 
the  sleigh  would  slide  back  with  great  rapidity 
and  pull  the  horse  along  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  and  sometimes  overset — yet  in  all  these 
dangers  the  blessed  Lord  gave  his  angels 
charge  concerning  me  and  mine. 

At  length  I  stopped  for  three  days  at  the 
place  of  a  small  Baptist  church,  where  I 
preached  three  times,  and  was  assisted  with  the 
sum  of  eleven  shillings,  and  which  was  a  great 
relief  tome — In  a  few  days  more  I  got  to  Pitts- 
burgh. I  had  now  come  540  miles,  and  was 
nownigher  my  native  spot  than  when  I  started, 
from  my  own  house  in  Canada. 

After  I  had  passed  Plattsburgh,  and  ccme 
20  miles  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain, 
I  stopped  two  days  in  Peru,  where  I  found  a 
Baptist  Church,  and  where  I  preached  in  con- 
sideration for  which  I  got  three  shillings,  and 
which  was  well  enough,  as  I  had  not  one  cent 
at  the  time,  and  my  little  stock  of  beef  and  po- 
tatoes were  exhausted. 

From  tins  place  I  came  20  miles  farther  to 
Pleasant  Valley,  where  there  was  a  Bap^ibt 
Church  also— but  they  had  no  preacher  with 
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them,  and  as  the  weather  was  extremely  cold, 
I  felt  inclined  to  stay  awhile  ii*  I  should  get  a 
chance. 

When  I  got  to  the  Village,  (ElizabethtownJ 
it  was  Sabbath  at  mid-day  ;  and  upon  enquiring 
for  Baptists,  I  was  told  that  the  Church  was 
th*  n  together  at  a  house  which  was  pointed 
out,  and  to  which  I  went  with  my  family,  as  it 
was  intermission  time.  When  we  entered  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  us,  for  we  made  a  shabby 
appearance  indeed,  especially  myself,  having 
sold  the  best  of  my  clothes. 

After  I  had  enquired  for  a  deacon  Durand, 
I  presented  him  with  a  letter  informing  who  I 
was — and  after  an  examination  of  my  papers  I 
was  iq^ited  to  preach,  and  which  I  did,  though 
very  hungry  and  cold.  When  worship  was 
ended  I  was  told  as  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  mise- 
rable condition,  I  might  stay  among  them  a  few 
days,  and  preach,  and  they  would  try  to  assist 
me  a  little — and  to  which  I  gladly  consented- 
After  some  meetings  were  appointed  I  went 
home  with  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Betts. 

While  I  remained  in  the  place,  six  days,  I 
preached  about  twice  every  day — and  a  number 
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fcf  funeral  sermons,  as  the  people  died  at  ? 
great  rate. 

The(  typhus  lever,  which  the  people  died 
with,  was  very  contagious,  and  of  course  I  fully 
expected  to  take  it  and  die,  as  A'ell  as  some  or 
all  of  my  family;  and  every  sermon  that  I 
preached  at  this  place,  and  on  all  my  journey  to 
New  York,  I  expected  to  be  my  last,  of  course 
I  did  not  fail  to  strive  to  declare  the  truth  as 
well  as  I  could.  I  had  also  lost  all  prospect  of 
happiness  in  this  world,  of  course  my  mind  and 
affections  were  on  things  on  high  aud  1  ot  on 
things  in  this  world. 

The  continual  sight  of  the  dead  and  the  great 
solemnity  of  the  congregations  to  which  IJ 
preached,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  exercise 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  my  favour,  in  bringing 
me  out  from  among  scenes  of  death . a»  '!  car- 
nage, while  others  were  obliged  to  stay,  had  a 
great  tendency  to  produce  a  proper  spirit  of 
preaching,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  some; 

good  was  done. 

Bv  referring  to  my  journal  I  find  several  in- 
stances noticed  where  I  was  called  upon  to 
preach  the  f tint  rat  sermon  or  one  that  had  been 
3  healthy  hearer  the  evening  before. 
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Having  attended  a  funeral  in  Elizabethtown 
in  the  morning,  I  was  desired  to  attend  another 
four  miles  off,  at  one  o'clock,  and  accordingly 
I  started  for  the  place  in  my  little  sleigh. — ■• 
When  I  had  got  part  of  the  way  I  met  the  fu- 
neral procession  moving  down  a  long  hill  in  so- 
lemn pall — having  turned  aside  I  fell  in  on  the 
rear,  and  asked  the  hindmost  person  who  the 
corps  was,  who  told  me  it  was  the  wife  of  squire 
Lee — I  then  asked  if  they  expected  a  funeral 
Sermon-;  he  said  yes,  that  they  expected  a  man 
from  Canada  to  preach  one. 

After  we  had  got  to  the  house  the  people  be- 
gan to  enquire  for  the  preacher,  but  no  one 
could  give  them  any  information,  as  but  one 
man  of  the  congregation  had  seen  him  in  the 
morning,  but  now  did  not  know  me,  for  I  had 
on  a  borrowed  great  coat  then,  but  now  I  had 
on  my  own,  which  was  very  shabby,  being  what 
is  called  bearskin  cloth,  of  drab  colour,  and 
quite  ragged  and  patchel.  belted  also  around 
the  middle  with  a  strap  of  leather — but  it  was 
the  best  I  had.  and  did  as  well  as  aiiy  to  keep 
out  the  piercing  cold. 

When  I  had  got   a  little  warm,    I   began 
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preaching  to  the  amazement  of  the  people,  "who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  persons 
preach  of  my  Indian  appearance,  for  they 
were  chiefly  Presbyterians,  and  of  the  higher 
class  of  people  in  those  parts — however,  they 
gave  attention,  and  I  believe  that  good  was 
done. 

The  procession  then  moved  off  to  the  grave 
yard,  and  I  got  in  my  sleigh  and  went  on  to- 
wards my  lodgings  On  the  way  I  overtook 
three  men  ;  and  as  it  was  down  hill  I  told  them 
to  get  into  the  sleigh. 

When  we  came  to  a  house  one  of  the  men 
said  he  wanted  me  to  stop  and  get  some  dinner 
and  my  horse  fed;  but  I  told  him  that  I  had 
five  miles  to  go  and  preach  at  3  o'clock,  of 
course  I  could  not  stop.  He  said  his  wif<  was 
sick  and  perhaps  would  shortly  die,  and  that  he 
wanted  me  to  talk  and  pray  for  her — I  told  him 
that  the  Lord  could  change  her  heart.  Said 
he,  <4  If  thee  can't  come  now  thee  must  come 
to-morrow,  and  thee  and  thy  family  shall  be 
welcome  to  stay  with  me  a  few  clays,  for  I  must 
own  that  I  love  thee."  Very  well,  said  I,  but 
what  dost  thou  iove  me  for  ?  <;  Why,  I  believe 
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thee  is  not  proud,  as  thy  garb  is  not  so  fine  as 
that  of  the  most  of  the  clergymen  in  these  parts 
—I  have  a  notion  that  thou  art  a  true  servant 
of  the  Lord." 

I  must  acknowledge  that  although  my  garb 
was  not  of  my  own  choice,  yet  at  this  time  I  was 
glad  that  I  had  it  on.  When  I  got  to  deacon 
Betts'  to  ray  appointment,  I  found  elder  Hars- 
chall  there,  with  whom  I  was  formerly  ac- 
quainted in  Canada,  where  he  had  been  on  a 
mission. 

The  Baptists  at  this  place,  though  generally 
poor  and  much  afflicted  with  sickness,  were 
quite  kind,  and  assisted  me  with  about  three 
dollars — yet  they  appeared  to  be  loth  to  part 
with  me — even  the  Presbyterian  brethren  were 
fond  of  my  staying,  and  offered  to  give  some- 
thing for  the  purpose  of  keeping  and  main- 
taining me,  as  they  had  no  preacher  of  their 
own — death  also  was  making  rapid  strides  a- 
mong  the  people,  and  their  minds  were  bent 
towards  eternal  things.  From  this  place  I 
crossed  Lake  Champlain  on  the  ice,  but  we  had 
]ike  to  have  frozen  before  we  got  over. 

In    progressing  slowly  along  through  the 
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aiate  of  Vermont  for  several  weeks,  we  suffer- 
ed much  indeed.  Sometimes  the  wind  wouJd 
blow  so  hard,  and  drive  the  slow  at  such  a  rate, 
as  to  nearly  cover  us  up  horse  and  all.  Often 
in  attempting  to  cross  banks  of  drifted  snow 
which  had  been  just  formed  across  the  road, 
we  got  in  so  deep  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty we  kept  from  being  drowned. 

Sometimes  my  children  would  cry  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold,  till  they  could  cry  no  more, 
but  with  numbness  fall  asleep,  and  when  we 
got  to  a  fire  to  warm  they  would  wake  in  great 
pain. 

As  the  typhus  fever  prevailed  through  all 
Vermont,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could 
get  lodgings  at  night — ai  d  often  had  to  travel 
till  10  o'clock  before  we  could  get  a  place  to 
cover  u*  from  the  falling  or  drifting  snow  and 
piercing  wind,  for  as  we  had  no  money  we  could 
not  expect  to  stay  at  a  tavern. 

Whenever  it  happened  that  we  could  heav 
of  Baptists  on  the  road,  we  generally  stopped 
Sit  any  time  of  the  day,  especially  if  the  weather 
was  bad- — yet  very  often  wc  coukl  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  house,  although   I  would  tell 
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tr>em  that  I  was  a  Baptist  preacher  but  they 
could  not  believe  me  on  account  of  my  nuan 
appearance,  at  wich  times  I  wished  to  be  b  :- 
ter  dressed,  though  I  had  to  bear  it  ail  and  not 
murmur. 

Sometimes  I  would  offer  to  shew  them  my 
papers,  but  as  they  had  denied  me,  th-  y  now 
m.uie  excuses,  and  said  that  it  was  not  conve- 
nient, some  of  the  family  was  sick,  or  they  had 
no*:  house  room  or  beds  to  spare ;  but  that  if  I 
would  go  on  a  little  farther,  there  was  a  rich 
and  benevolent  Baptist  on  the  road,  who  no 
doubt  would  take  us  in — but  when  we  got  there 
we  were  denied  admittance,  although  most 
frozen,  and  sent  on  to  another  person's  h©use, 
who  was  represented  as  quite  benevolent  in- 
deed ;  but  we  generally  found  them  to  be  like 
others,  having  a  heart  as  cold  and  as  hard  as 
the  ice  that  bound  the  Lakes,  or  as  the  pieicing 
wind  that  drove  the  virgin  snow.  * 

In  this  way  we  often  were  sent  from  place  to 
place,  and  sometimes  entirely  oft  the  main 
road — till  the  gloom  of  a  stormy  night  would 
overtake  us,  and  then  we  would  force  ourselves 
hno  some  house  without  leave,  but  were  some- 
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times  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  we  were 
among  those  whose  hearts  become  tender  after 
they  had  heard  our  tale  of  woe— and  even  kind- 
ly treated  us  for  the  night. 

In  passing  through  this  country  I  was  much 
distressed  at  the  sight  of  human  misery,  for  the 
people  v  ere  very  sickly,  and  died  at  a  great 
rate,  and  with  all,  the  frost  in  the  fall  had  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  their  crops  of  grain, 
and  not  only  so,  but  a  great  number  of  the  peo- 
ple were  called  to  the  lines,  while  their  sickly 
wives  and  helpless  children  were  suffering  at 
home. 

Through  much  difficulty,  I  at  length  got  to 
Poughkeepsie,  on  the  North  River  in  the  state 
of  New-York;  but  as  it  was  nearly  the  last  of 
March,  the  snow  was  almost  gone  out  of  the 
road— of  course  it  was  hard  to  get  along  with  a 
sleigh ;  and  for  two  days  we  had  to  walk  much 
of  the  way. 

When  I  got  to  P.  I  put  up  at  a  tavern,  and 
on  the  next  day  I  went  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
Rev.  L.  Leonard,  who  received  me  very  kindly, 
and  looking  at  my  boots,  said,  tf  Your  boots, 
Brother  Smith,  are  good  for  nothing — and  the 
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Scripture  saith,  Let  nim  that  hath  two  coats 
impart  to  him  that  hath  none  ;  of  course,  as  I 
have  two  pair  of  boots,  I  must  impart  one  to 
you — upon  which  he  presented  me  with  a  pair 
of  almost  new  boots.  I  told  him  that  it  was 
too  much  to  give  ;  but  he  said  if  it  pleased  him 
so  to  do,  I  need  not  be  offended. 

A  dear  woman,  wiii  whom  he  boarded,  pre- 
sented me  with  some  clothes  also,  saying  she 
believed  that  her  husband  was  in  Heaven,  and 
if  he  knew  it,  would  not  be  offended  that  she 
gave  his  clothes  to  the  needy,  as  he  was  now 
dressed  in  garments  divine. 

I  then  left  the  town  to  cross  the  river  twelve 
miles  below  on  the  ice,  but  found  it  was  too 
rotten,  and  as  it  would  be  some  time  before  it 
would  be  gone,  so  as  to  cross  it  in  boats,  I  con- 
cluded to  turn  my  coast  towards  the  city  of 
Hartford  in  Connecticut,  where  I  had  some 
former  acquaintance.  § 

VY  hen  I  came  through  Bennington,  in  Ver- 
mont, 1  printed  and  civculateu  some  proposals 
foi  to  Abtain  subscribers  for  A  Geographical 
V'e  a' of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  War  ;  and 
at  this  place  I  met  with  a  Mr.  Bishop,  a  Babtbt 
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preacher,  who  offered  to  advance  some  money 
to  print  the  work,  and  that  I  should  have  a  few 
hundred  copies  of  the  work  if  I  would  let  him 
print  what  he  wanted.  As  I  had  no  money  I 
thought  this  an  advantageous  offer,  and  of 
course  accepted  the  same. 

When  the  work  was  printed  in  Hartford  I 
sent  a  number  of  the  copies  to  different  per- 
sons in  Vermont,  and  York  states,  that  had  got 
subscribers,  but  have  never  heard  from  them 
since — but  others  I  sold  myself,  by  which 
means  I  got  some  clothes  for  myself  and  fami- 
ly. Mr.  Bishop,  after  printing  the  first  three 
thousand,  finding  the  sale  so  good  printed  ten 
thousand  more. 

In  the  month  of  August,  another  Baptist 
preacher  said  that  he  would  pay  for  the  print- 
ing of  three  thousand  more  if  I  would  let  him, 
and  give  me  700  copies,  and  to  which  I  agreed 
also— accordingly  we  came  to  New  York  and 
set  a  printer  to  work. 

About  the  time  my  work  was  to  bp  done  I 
started  with  my  family,  and  stopped  at  New 
York  till  it  was  finished, at  which  time  I  preach, 
ed  at  Wm.  Parkingtcn's,  Dr.  Hall's  and  the 
Abaseniah  meeting -house, 
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From  York  1  came  to  Newark,  in  the  Je^ 
fieys,  where  I  put  my  work  into  the  hands  of  0 
bookbinder,  boarded  my  family  and  rode  about 
and  sold  a  number  of  pamphlets  by  which 
means  I  got  some  money  and  a  little  waggon  to 
carry  my  family. 

This  was  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
the  first  of  October  I  came  on  to  Trenton, 
where  I  stopped  for  a  few  days. 

One  evening  as  the  golden  sun  was  just  set- 
ting, I  walked  with  a  brother  down  to  the  house; 
of  God,  at  which  time  I  again  saw  my  native 
state. 

At  this  time  the  sensations  of  my  mind  can- 
not possibly  be  described.  After  an  absence 
of  several  years,  in  a  strange  land,  and  lately  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  perils,  but  now  to  be 
brought  back  in  peace  and  safety,  to  be  in 
health,  with  my  little  family  all  safe ;  now  a- 
mong  my  friends  and  religious  brethren,  and 
a  going  to  the  house  of  God,  in  an  uncommon 
pleasant  evening,  and  that  after  several  days  of 
rain  and  wind,  seemed  to  be  such  a  oombina^ 
lion  of  circumstances  as  was  truly  enlivening 
and  highly  affecting  to  my  feelings— at  thi£ 
H     3 
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j#oment  I  vowed  to  the  Almighty  never  to  dis- 
trust his  goodness  again,  nor  murmur  at  his 
will,  and  thank  God  to  this  day  I  have  not 
broke  my  vow. 

At  Trenton  I  sold  the  liberty  of  printing  and 
selling  my  work  in  the  Jerseys  to  Moore  and 
Lake,  for  60  dollars,  and  in  a  few  days  came  to 
Holmsburg,  from  where  deacon  Holmes  took 
me  in  his  carriage  to  Lower  Dublin  to  meet 
Dr.  Jones  who  invited  me  to  preach,  (it  was  on 
Satu  rday)  and  I  told  him  I  would  say  a  little. 

While  I  was   at  the  meeting   house  I  had 
pleading  and    grateful  reflections — as  I  was 
now  almost  at  the  spot  of  my   nativity,  and 
around  this  house  and  walled  grave  yard  I  had 
often  played  when  a  boy — 'had  passed  through 
many  scenes  and  some  of  a  distressing  nature 
—was  now  safe — brought  back  to  the  place  of 
happy  recollection  by  the  mercy  of  God.     I 
told  the  people  I  could  not  say  nor  think  of  any 
thino:  else  but  the  goodness  of  God  to  me,  and 
as  they  seemed  willing  to  hear  of  that,  I  told 
it  over. 

On  the  next  day  (Sabbath)  I  preached  a 
Sacramental  discourse  at  the  -place,  and  w^ 
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had  a  pleasing  time — but  the  dear  old  man  i& 
row  gone  to  God,  to  drink  the  Heavenly  wine 
forever  new,  and  eat  the  bread  of  hie  indeed. 

Next  day  (Monday)  I  came  to  Philadelphia, 
when  the  Baptist  Association  was  sitting,  and 
met  with  a  number  of  my  religious  friends,  and 
once  more  saw  some  of  my  uncles  and  cou- 
sins ;  no  roaring  of  the  cannon  was  heard,  or 
clashing  of  swords,  or  running  of  blood  to  be 
seen. 

Here  by  the  recommendation  of  my  dear 
brother  Dr.  Staughton,  I  sold  the  copy  right 
of  my  work  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  foi  400  copies  of  the  same,  to  be 
■worth  half  a  dollar  each.  I  then  took  my  fam- 
ily up  to  my  relations  ten  miles  from  the  city, 
and  while  the  work  was  printing  I  visited  all 
the  ministering  brethren  in  the  city,  and 
preached  in  all  their  meeting-houses,  with 
much  pleasure  to  myself,  for  it  was  among 
my  own  people  and  in  the  land  of  my  nativity.* 

*  Although  I  had  heard  much  of  the  Rev  H.  HoU 
comb  I  had  never  seen  liini  before,  but  now  found  him 
to  be  a,  man  of  genius,  piety  and  great  humility — easy 
of  access  and  formed  for  the  most  endearing' friend* 
:ihip>  i 
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After  my  printing  was  done,  as  I  had  obligar- 
ted  myself  not  to  sell  any  of  my  books  in  the 
above  two  states,  and  as  I  did  not  see  any  pros* 
pect  of  living  here,  and  wishing  to  go  to  the 
south,  I  concluded  to  start  on  that  way. 

Accordingly  on  the  first  of  October  I  begun 
my  journey,  and  without  anything  material,  in 
four  weeks  I  got  to  Louisa  county  in  Virginia, 
*vhere  I  met  with  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine 
by  the  name  of  R.  Smithers,  a  Baptist  of  good 
report,  and  Dentist  by  profession. 

The  weather  and  the  poverty  of  my  hoi  se 
kept  me  here  longer  than  I  had  intended,  even 
till  the  snow  had  fallen.  However,  I  started, 
but  soon  found  that  my  horse  was  unable  to 
perform  any  lengthy  journey — and  also  the 
situation  of  my  wife  was  such  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  stop  for  the  winter,  I  therefore 
bent  my  course  to  Richmond,  as  at  any  rate  I 
must  go  by  there,  even  if  I  went  further,  for  X 
bad  business  in  the  city. 

When  I  got  to  Richmond  some  of  the  breth- 
ren thought  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  stay  in 
the  city,  but  I  told  them  that  it  was  an  expen- 
sive place,  and  {.hat  J  had  but  little  maney-*. 
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but  they  said  that  no  doubt  enough  could  be 
collected  in  the  way  of  charity  to  maintain  me 
and  family  through  the  winter ;  however  I 
declined  receiving  one  cent  in  that  way, 
especially  as  I  had  some  money — I  thought  it 
was  time  enough  to  beg  when  perhaps  I  might 
have  none. 

While  in  Richmond  I  concluded  to  issue 
.proposals  for  the  publication  of  a  Geographical 
View  of  the  British  Possessions  in  North 
America,  and  concise  History  of  the  War  in 
Canada — and  connected  with  an  address  prin* 
ted  on  the  proposals  was  the  following  notice  s 

6i  We  the  undersigned,  are  acquainted  with 

Mr.  Smith  and  family,  and  think  that  his  pro* 

posed  work  and  situation,  merits  the  attention 

of  the  Brethren  and  friends. 

JOHN  COURTNEY,  ?  B>  . 
JOHN  BRYCE,  $  ****** 

*  Richmond,  February  12th,  1814." 

Accordingly  they  were  sent  forth  to  a  nun*- 
ber  of  Baptist  preachers  in  Virginia,  and  oth- 
er persons — some  were  kind  enough  to  take 
them  from  me,  among  others  were  several  of 
tjie  Senators  of  the  State— and  in  April  X  r$» 
#  4 
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reived  about  2500  names    as  subscribers.     I 
then  went  to  Baltimore  and  printed  the  book. 

My  prospect  of  obtaining  some  profit  from 
the  publication  ot  my  work  was  considerable 
-when  I  first  came  back  from  Virginia,  and  I 
immediately  proceeded  to  circulate  the  books 
among  subscribers,  and  send  them  to  those 
who  had  obtained  signers  also. 

However  things  did  not  turn  out  as  I  had 
expected,  for  just  at  the  time  my  books  came 
into  the  hands  of  those  that  had  got  sub- 
scribers, a  great  number  of  the  militia  of  Vir- 
ginia, say  12000  was  called  to  Norfolk  and  to 
the  different  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Richmond,  among  which  was  the  greater  part 
of  my  subscribers,  and  as  the  persons  who  hadi 
the  books  felt  under  obligation  to  keep  them 
for  subssribers  none  were  sold  to  others,  and 
as  many  of  them  never  returned  the  books  lay 
on  had  a  longtime,  by  which  means  I  was  not 
able  to  get  money  fast  enough  to  pay  what  I 
had  borrowed  in  due  time,  and  what  I  owed 
rny  printer  and  book  binder,  for  I  had  no  money 
of  consequence,  I  had  to  borrow  some  and  aha 
30,  in  debt,  in  both  cases  nearly  g  1200. 
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Tn  order  therefore  to  pay  my  book-binder 
and  printer  in  due  time,  I  was  obliged  to  sell 
a  large  number  of  my  books  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  in  process  of  time  I  collected 
enough  to  pay  what  I  had  borrowed. 

However,  I  believe  I  did  not  make  one  cent 
of  profit  by  the  publication. 

I  also  lost  a  great  many  of  my  books,  some 
by  transportation  and  some  by  fire  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  where  I  had  directed  them  to> 
be  sent  from  Baltimore,  to  the  Rev.  O.  B. 
Brown,  Chaplain  to  Congress  and  clerk  of  the 
Treasury  office. 

Into  this  office  he  Lad  taken  them  where  he 
was  engaged,  only  a  few  days  before  the  Bri- 
tish burnt  the  building  and  the  books — I  have 
his  letter  to  me  on  the  subject,  at  present. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and  losses, 
the  blessed  Lord  has  yet  preserved  me  and  my 
little  family  in  health,  and  we  have  not  suffer- 
ed, nor  am  I  afraid  we  shall. 

Again  I  rented  a  house  in  Richmond,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  travelling 
and  preaching  extensively  throughout  Vir- 
ginia, to  numerous  congregations  and  was  well 
received  wherever  I  went. 
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Soon  after  I  came  from  Baltimore  with  my 
books,  by  request.  I  wrote  aiid  printed  1800 
.  copies  of  this  narrative,  the  most  of  which  I 
distributed  gratuitously  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  several  camps  in  Virginia,  where  I  some- 
times preached,  and  believe  that  the  read- 
ing thereof  did  some  good  by  inducing  the 
soldiers   to  tinst  in  God. 

In  these  tours  I  sometimes  took  part  of  my 
little  family  along,  and  received  some  tokens  of 
the  respect  of  the  brethren  ;  for  although  I 
would  not  allow  collections  to  be  made  for  me, 
in  the  congregations  to  which  I  preached,  yet 
I  n^ver  refused  a /private  gift.  The  names  of 
my  benefactors  shall  hereafter  appear  in  the 
Journal  of  my  life. 

At  different  times,  during  the  two  years  that 
I  lived  in  Richmond,  and  travelled,  a  number 
of  the  bv»nhren  blamed  me  for  not  receiving 
the  bounty  of  the  congregations,  and  it  was  in- 
timated that  pride  made  me  refuse,  as  every 
one  knew  that  I  was  needy  enough,  having  late- 
ly lost  what  I  bad  in  Canada,  and  it  was  the 
practise  of  preachers  to  take  what  was  offered 
Spthem.    However,  my  refusing  was  net  tire 
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effect  of  pride — I  was  afraid  of  hindering  the 
gospel  of  God  ;  but,  upon  farther  reflection,  I 
believe  I  was  wrong. 

In  May  18 15, 1  went  to  the  Portsmouth  asso- 
sociation,  where  I  preached  the  introductory 
sermon,  and  every  day  of  the  session,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Rev.  M.  Ross. 

From  this  place  I  went  on  a  long  tour  of 
preaching,  which  had  been  made  for  me  by  the 
brethren,  up  towards  the  west,  on  the  south, 
side  of  James  River. 

On  this  tour,  although  I  preached  almost  ev- 
ery elay  for  two  months,  I  enjoyed  very  good 
health  and  much  spiritual  comfort,  also — //ecu 
many -fold  are  thy  mercies,  O,  Lord  God  .' 

I  then  returned  to  Richmond,  and  on  the  10ih 
of  July  started  on  another  long  tour.  As  the 
season  was  quite  sickly,  especially  in  the  city, 
I  took  my  family  with  me,  for  I  had  promised 
some  respectable  families  to  bring  my  wife  10 
visit  them- 

We  had  not  got  far  on  the  way,  till  one  of  my 
children,  Mitton  Paradise,  became  very  unwfcl, 
and  continued  so  twenty  days  ;  but  he  recov*: 
ered,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
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However,  while  at  the  house  of  Col.  Taylor, 
tiear  Fredcrick^bu-g,  I  was  taken  sick  myself; 
yet  after  awhile  was  able  to  proceed,  though  I 
did  not  enjoy  much  health  for  some  months. 

On  the  6th  oi  August  I  preached  in  Culpep- 
per cownty.  within  five  miles  of  Gen  Madison's 
house,  the  only  brother  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  After  sermon,  Mr.  Madison  in- 
vited me  t©  go  home  with  him,  as  it  was  on  my 
way  ;  but  I  did  not  then  go — yet  I  went  the 
next  day,  and  stayed  all  night.  I  found  him  to 
be  a  man  of  fine  qualities  of  mind,  and  his  wife 
also.  Mrs.  Madisrn  presented  me  with  a 
black  coat,  which  had  been  her  son's,  who  late- 
ly died,  believing'  and  leaning  on  Christ,  as  the 
only  Saviour  of  converted  sinners. 

On  the  next  day  I  preached  at  Orange  court 
house  ;  after  which  as  I  had  a  few  days  rest, 
I  went  to  the  President's  house,  five  miles  from 
the  village. 

When  we  got  to  his  manmion  we  wire  re- 
ceived with  polite  cordiality  indeed  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  wife,  who  had  already  *ome 
k  uw  k  dire  of  me.  While  I  stayed  with  Mi> 
Madison  I  was  quite  attentive  in  making  obser- 
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vations  relative  to  his  farm,  his  house,  family, 
manners,  conversation  and  religion,  the  result 
of  which  has  already  been  published,  but  shall 
appear  again  at  full  length  in  a  Weekly  Ma^a* 
z'me,  which  I  am  about  to  publish  in  Lexington 
r.ext  August. 

From  here  I  went  to  Lynchburg  and  Liberly, 
and  then  back  to  Richmond,  where  I  made  ar- 
rangements to  move  to  Kentucky,  for  I  had  in- 
tended to  go  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  pay  my 
debts  already  alluded  to. 

Accordingly  I  started  in  the  fall ;  but  from 
unavoidable  delays  did  not  arrive  in  Lexington 
until  the  ensuing  spring.  % 

Thus  the  Lord  has  brought  me  through 
straight  places  and  out  of  sore  troubles,  unto  a 
land  of  /iromise  and  crowned  me  with  many 
comforts,  and  though  I  have  but  little  of  this 
world's  treasure,  I  have  but  few  wants— and  it 
is  he  re  I  will  rest— so  far  the  Lord  has  brought 
me,  and  he  will  lead  me  home. 

'  M,  SMITH. 

Lexington,  JSwy  20,  1 8 1  b. 
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